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BY ROBERT ROSSNEY 


Luddites and “Luddites” 


The digital revolution 
has come quickly, and 
it’s caught alot of people 


ingly all-pervading explosion of comput- 
ers and communications intimidating and 
unapproachable, and haven’t rushed to 
embrace it. Some of them are hunkering 
down, hoping that they can just keep 
doing what they’re doing and avoid get- 
ting sucked into it. A handful of these 
people have just dug their heels in and 
said the hell with it. | 


You know who they are. The history professor 
who can’t fathom her new electronic mail system 
and refuses to try. The essayist who claims that he 
doesn’t like what word processing does to his 
prose. The self-sufficient, off-the-grid homesteader 
who'll be damned if he buys another expensive 
consumer product that’s not going to put food on 
his table or get his clothes clean. These are the 
recalcitrant, the late-adopters, the technophobes. 
They’re the people who are behind the curve. The 
Luddites. 


“Luddites” itself has been enjoying a renaissance 
right now, because in a world full of rapid change 
there’s a lot of demand fora label to stick on those 
people who don’t particularly want it to happen. 
The computer columnists sure do love this word. 
It doesn’t matter what the hot new technology is 
— desktop publishing, pen computing, personal 
digital assistants, fax modems, whatever — you 
can bet that some would-be opinion-maker is 
going to sneer at all the Luddites out there who 
haven’t gotten with the program yet. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHILLIP LOLLAR 


But it’s not just the computer columnists. Thom- 
as Sowell is a Hoover Institution policy wonk, 
and he’s found a use for it. Just listen to him: he’s 
the last man in America not to succumb to the 
computer. (Start researching Luddites, and one of 
the things that you’ll find is just how many people 
think they’re the last ones in America not to use 
a computer.) 


It’s a strange and odd-sounding word. If it’s at all 
familiar to you, and if you’re not a student of 
Regency England, you’re probably working from 
a pretty simple idea of who the Luddites were. 
You probably 
learned it in grade 
school, and like 


most of what you 
learned in grade 
school, it’s mostly 
folklore. This ver- 
sion of the story 
goes like this: dur- 
ing the Industrial 
Revolution, a band 


Bob Rossney’s last article for 
us was “No Guts, No Glory” 
(#78:102). When I told him he 
has the makings of a great 
technology critic, he pro- 
tested: “But I like technol 
ogy,” to which I replied: “The 
best literary critics like litera- 
ture.” Look for more Rossney 


of English weavers 
who had lost their 
jobs to mechaniza- 
tion dubbed them- 
selves followers of a mythical “King Ludd” and 
revolted against the mills, smashing the weaving- 
frames that had replaced them. Their desperate 
efforts were doomed to failure. 


in future issues. —HLR 


So to this day, someone who resists the advance 
of technology — someone, say, who doesn’t have 
Call Waiting, or still pays her bills by hand, or 
who knows who his long-distance carrier is — is 
likely to be called a Luddite. It’s invariably pejo- 
rative. You don’t call someone a Luddite to com- 
pliment his wisdom in doing something the old- 
fashioned way. Someone who makes her own 
paper is an artist, not a Luddite. 
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A Luddite is someone who’s stuck in the past Me 
because he feels safer there. It’s some- $e 
one who, like those weav- 


back at the d f ere \ 
ing in the way of progress. On Not Be 


And there’s a subtle but lam 

palpable implication in 
this: standing in the way of ead ZO pac 
progress is futile. A Luddite ate n ines ays nata’ 
is someone whom time has hese “se d'un re our au fit MY poots 
already passed by. If you’re my cahiet jack en© 
a Luddite, you’re sadly mis- e brat 

taken. scol t class 
This view has held sway for The otutte ass a 4s 
quite a while. In fact, even when nde nst \s to 2 pen rank 
people still remembered who the { co als U 
Luddites really were, the pre- ClO eds stte 
vailing opinion of them wasn’t ¢ pudding ; noch © of At 
much different. Here, for in- cast-i e frames ia 
stance, is how the Encyclopedia Bach ae sic 0 as d ap 


Britannica summed them up in clangs forge 


he \ooms of 
(The Luddite ricis] were specially or mute ins 
directed against machinery be- Three cheet fightin 
cause of the widespread prejudice congue yote 
that its use directly operated in pro- pcuiatt© a all poe wrote 
ducing a scarcity of labour. Apart \e n aa 
from the prejudice, it was inevitable {n the screet consP 
that the economic and social revolu- he Cato dat Rightins 
tion implied in the change from ory ad Hat eaby 
manual work to work by machinery Ham 4 . \edge® a ade DY 
should give rise to great misery by oH; x ere a ‘ENO’ 


upsetting all the old industrial habits 
and arrangements. 


This touches all the familiar bases: we have 
the Luddites being, first and foremost, break- 
ers of machines; we have the faintly patron- ‘This ead the ens 9 ene 
izing reference to the old “habits and arrange- A from Selected Poems, by Tony Harrison. (Copyright 
ments "7 of those quaint obstacles to progress; © 1987 Tony Harrison. Reprinted by permission of Random House.) 
and we have the bland assertion that the social 

dislocation that the progress of mechanization 


ga vented his anger on the frames. Afterwards, 
caused was “inevitable. 


whenever any frames were broken it became 
The article also gives us the source of their name: a common saying that Lud had done it. It is 
curious also that the leader of the riotous 


In 1797 there lived in a village in Leices- hands took the neme of Ceneral Lud 


tershire a person of weak intellect, called 
Ned Lud, who was the butt of the boys of the We'll revisit Ned Lud, but for now let’s look at 


village. On one occasion Lud pursued one of another point of view. This one is more obviously 


his tormentors into a house where were two dogmatic: 

of the frames used in the stocking manufac- The Luddite movement stemmed from the 

ture, and not being able to catch the boy, artisans and manufactory workers who were 
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ruined in the course of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. It was a specific mode of struggle of 
the still-forming industrial proletariat 
against intolerable labor conditions, 
wretched wages, and unemployment, which 
were connected in the consciousness of the 
Luddites with the introduction of machines. 


As you might have guessed from the clunky 
politspeak of institutional Marxism (speaking of 
quaint obstacles to progress), this is from the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia. Here we have a 
worldview entirely different from that of the 
Britannica, one with a rather different notion of 
what constitutes “progress.” 


The progress being made, from this vantage point, 
was not that of industrialization. It was, rather, 
the progress of the plucky industrial proletariat. 
Technology wasn’t the rising tide that raises 
all boats but the crushing tool of exploitation. 
This view sees the Luddites as forerunners, not 
throwbacks. 


I bring this up not to argue that the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia speaks the truth — this has never 
been a good way to bet — but that the Enyclopedia 
Britannica may not exactly be Gospel on this 
subject either. 


The Luddites have meta- 
morphosed from what- 
ever they once might 
have been to a mirror 
that reflects whatever 
the person gazing into it wishes to see. So we have 
to be careful when we look at them. The Luddites 
didn’t use themselves as a convenient piece of 
ideological shorthand, and neither should we. 
Let’s look at what they really were. 


Who Were the Luddites? 


Up toa point, the grade-school folklore version of 
the Luddites is on the money. They were English 
weavers, and they did revolt, and they did break 
the machines that were competing with them. 


Specifically, the Luddites were Yorkshire weav- 
ers who conducted a series of machine-breaking 
raids in the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
culminating in a massive revolt in 1816 that was 
put down by the army. 


That sentence is certainly accurate, and it seems 
to tell us who the Luddites were, but there’s a lot 
missing. In fact, there’s so much missing from 


that sentence that it conceals more than it re- 
veals. Taken out of context, the story of the 
Luddites sounds bizarre. It makes them sound 
very much like the antitechnology zealots that 
they are caricatured as today. 


Here are some relevant facts that the simple 
version of the story omits: 


¢ Machine-breaking was no isolated quirk of his- 
tory. It had been a part of industrial revolts in 
England from at least the 1750s. (While we’re at it, 
let this sink in: there had been industrial revolts 
— open rioting in protest of work conditions and 
the like — for at least sixty years before the 
Luddites entered the scene.) In addition, the 
Luddite revolts took place at the same time, and 
often in the same towns, as riots aimed at forcing 
down the price of food. Civil disorder was a 
commonplace in Regency England. 


e During the Regency there was a huge intel- 
lectual stir challenging the traditional order of 
things — from the Jacobinism of the French Revo- 
lution to the antimonarchial writings of Tom 
Paine to the distinctly political cast of Methodist 
theology. The whir of new ideas was matched 
in intensity by the established order’s attempts 


Machine-breaking was no isolated quirk of history. 


to suppress them: printers were arrested, press- 
es and pamphlets destroyed, print-shops burned 
and writers hanged in effigy by “Church and 
King” mobs. 


e One of the weavers’ principal complaints — and 
one that Lord Byron took pains to mention when 
he made his notorious speech to Parliament in 
defense of the Luddites — was that the mechani- 
cal weaving-frames produced shoddy work. That 
is: the Luddites saw mechanization not merely as 
a threat to their livelihood but as an affront to 
their profession. 


e The army that put down the Luddite revolts was 
not only stationed in Yorkshire but took over 
private homes for its quarters — a British military 
practice odious enough that the fellows who wrote 
our Constitution, who knew firsthand what they 
were talking about, added a specific prohibition of 
it to the Bill of Rights. 


e The Luddites had extremely broad popular sup- 
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The weaving-frames that they smashed weren’t just machinery: 
enormous, complex, and incomprehensible processes 


port; as E. P. Thompson writes, “We have an 
impression of active moral sanction given by the 
community to all Luddite activities short of ac- 
tual assassination.” The 1812 revolts took 12,000 
troops several months to put down. 


¢ Those Luddites that the authorities were able to 
identify and capture were publicly hanged. 


The brief version skates past all of this in its 
attempt to tell a simple and vivid story. But as the 
above should show, there’s more to the Luddites 


stayed warm during the winter. We should talk 
about their traditions: what they believed in, who 
their friends were, how they kept outsiders from 
entering their trade and their sons from leaving it. 
In short, we should attempt to understand a little 
bit of what the lives of these people were like. 


The villages of Yorkshire were, in the eighteenth 
century, home toa sort of pre-industrial, artisanal 
middle class. The weavers (who made the fabric) 
and the croppers (who cut it) practiced a trade that 


than a small handful of disaf- 
fected thugs with hammers. 
And the weaving-frames that 
they smashed weren’t just ma- 
chinery, either: they were a 
single, small, but significant 
piece of the enormous, com- 
plex, and incomprehensible 
processes that were destroying 
their entire way of life. 


This takes us into territory that 
resists easy summary: the shift 
from cottage-based piecework 
to centralized manufacture in 
the English textile industry. 


If we’re going to cover this sub- 
ject at all, we should discuss 
the various trades that made 
up the woolen industry: weav- 
ing, cropping, felting, and so 
on. We should consider the eco- 
nomics of becoming a hand- 
loom weaver: where the raw 
materials came from and to 
whom the finished goods were 
sold, how much money a 
weaver could expect to make 
for his labor, the effect that 
changes in fashion and the ex- 
pansion of international trade 
had on demand. We should talk 
about the weavers’ material 
conditions of existence: where 
their food came from, how 
healthy they were, what their 
cottages were like, how they 
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The Making of the English Working Class 


Before the Industrial Revolution, there 
really was no such thing as a “working 
class” in England. E. P. Thompson, who 
died this year, details exactly how the 
vast change in economic and political 
thinking we call “industrialization” per- 
manently changed the social order 

of England. 


It is a vast book. Parts of it are nearly 
impenetrable, presuming a level of 
knowledge of English social and political 
history that most of us do not have. But 
most of it is compelling, and some of it 
is surprisingly intimate. It is as if Thomp- 
son read every scrap of writing by every 
man and woman dlive in England be- 
tween | 790 and | 820, and quoted any- 
one who had anything germane to say. 


He had to. Even | 50 years after the 
time he covers, Thompson's ideas chal- 
lenge many strongly held positions: that 
the miseries of industrialization were 
exceptions rather than the rule, that 
the rising standards of living brought 

by industnalization were more than ad- 
equate compensation for the tempor- 
ary sufferings of the workers, that “class 
consciousness” was a Marxist folly. He 
does this by crafting a piece of historical 
writing whose research is unassailable. 


This book paints a vivid and genuine 
picture of chaos: the chaos of a society 
in transition between an old order and 

a new one. Thompson details the hu- 
man cost and doesn't let the people 
who profited from misery get away with 
glib rationalizations. And his book should 
remind us that it may be another | 50 
years before anyone is able to get a 


solid grasp on what wee living through 
right now. —Robert Rossney 


From another aspect we may see the 
Luddite movement as transitional. We 
must see through the machine-breaking to 
the motives of the men who wielded the 
great hammers. As “a movement of the 
people’s own”, one is struck not so much 
by its backwardness as by its growing 
maturity. Far from being “primitive” it 
exhibited, in Nottingham and Yorkshire, 
discipline, and self-restraint of a high order. 
One can see Luddism as a manifestation of 
a working class culture of greater indepen- 
dence and complexity than any known to 
the 18th century. The twenty years of the 
illegal tradition before 1811! are years of 

a richness at which we can only guess; in 
particular in the trade union movement, 
new experiments, growing experience and 
literacy, greater political awareness, are 
evident on every side. Luddism grew out 
of this culture — the world of the benefit 
society, the secret ceremony and oath, 
the quasi-legal petition to Parliament, the 
craftsmen’s meeting at the house of call 
— with seeming inevitability. It was a 
transitional phase when the waters of 
self-confident trade unionism, dammed 

up by the Combination Acts, strove to 
break through and become a manifest 

and open presence. 


It is an over-simplification to ascribe the 
cause of the debasement of the weavers’ 
conditions to the power-loom. The status 
of the weavers had been shattered by 1813, 
at a time when the total number of power- 
looms in the U.K. was estimated at 2,400, 
and when the competition of power with 
hand was largely psychological. The esti- 
mate of power-looms rises to 14,000 in 
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they were a single, small, but significant piece of the 


= that were destroying their entire way of life. 


had, at that point, been carried on in a traditional 
manner for several hundred years. They owned 
the cottages they lived in and the tools of their 
trade. Their villages were small, not populous, 
and relatively isolated. The weavers and their 
families bought most of their staple foods from 
local markets, tended small gardens, and fished 
and hunted in the surrounding countryside for 
the rest. 


The weakness and strength of these villages was 


that they shared a single industry. The villagers’ 
fortunes fluctuated with the price for textiles and 
the price of food; they could all prosper together, 
but they could also be brought to their knees 
together. But while this was a vulnerability, it 
also allowed them to share the same way of life. 
The croppers sang the same worksongs about the 
croppers’ lives that their fathers had, and the 
sermons that the weavers heard in church were 
full of images and metaphors that you would have 
to work with wool to understand. 


1820, but even then it was slow and clumsy 
and had not yet been adapted to the Jac- 
quard principle, so that it was incapable of 
weaving difficult figured patterns. It can be 
argued that the very cheapness and super- 
fluity of hand-loom labour retarded me- 
chanical invention and the application of 
capital in weaving. The degradation of 

the weavers is very similar to that of the 
workers in the dishonourable artisan 
trades. Each time their wages were 
beaten down, their position became 

more defenceless. The weaver had now 
to work longer into the night to earn less; 
in working longer he increased another’s 
chances of unemployment. Even adher- 
ents of the new “political economy” were 
appalled. “Did Dr. A. Smith ever contem- 
plate such a state of things?” exclaimed 
one humane employer, whose honourable 
practices were the cause of his own ruin: 


It is vain to read his book to find 

a remedy for a complaint which he 
could not conceive existed, vis. 100,000 
weavers doing the work of 150,000 
when there was no demand (as ’tis said) 
and that for half meat, and the rest paid 
by Poor Rates, could he conceive that 
the profits of a Manufacture should be 
what one Master could wring from 

the hard earnings of the poor, 

more than another? 


It is quite possible for statistical averages 
and human experiences to run in opposite 
directions. A per capita increase in quanti- 
tative factors may take place at the same 
time as a great qualitative disturbance in 
people’s way of life, traditional relation- 
ships, and sanctions. People may consume 
more goods and become less happy or 
less free at the same time. Next to the 
agricultural workers the largest single 


group of working people during the whole 
period of the Industrial Revolution were 
the domestic servants. Very many of them 
were household servants, living-in with 
the employing family, sharing cramped 
quarters, working excessive hours, for 

a few shillings’ reward. Nevertheless, 


The Making of the 

English Working Class 

E. P. Thompson. Vintage Books, 

1966; ISBN 0-394-70322-7 

$24 ($26 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


we may confidently list them among the 
more favoured groups whose standards (or 
consumption of food and dress) improved 
on average slightly during the Industrial 
Revolution. But the hand-loom weaver 
and his wife, on the edge of starvation, 

still regarded their status as being superior 
to that of a “flunkey”. Or again, we might 
cite those trades, such as coal-mining, in 
which real wages advanced between 1790 
and 1840, but at the cost of longer hours 
and a greater intensity of labour, so that 
the breadwinner was “worn out” before 
the age of forty. In statistical terms, this 
reveals an upward curve. To the families 
concerned it might feel like immiseration. 


I’m not going to play the ama- 
teur anthropologist here and 
rhapsodize about the simple 
pleasures of the handloom 
weavers’ existence in the days 
before the factories. That’s not 
the point. What we need to 
understand here is this: it was 
their way of life. It was how 
they were born, how they lived, 
how they married and raised 
families, and how they died. It 
was a way of life that was, for 
them, rich and full of mean- 
ing. It was who they were. 


And industrialization destroy- 
ed it utterly. 


It was a devastating shift in 
the way the world worked. 
Over the course of the Indus- 
trial Revolution — indeed, in 
some places it happened 
within the span of a few years 
— the weavers went from be- 
ing comfortable and respected 
practitioners of a trade to be- 
ing obsolete paupers. (And in 
England in the 1810s, to be a 
pauper was to starve.) At the 
same time, the budding indus- 
trialists who built the mills of 
Yorkshire grew very, very rich. 


If you look at the Luddites’ 
attacks on weaving-frames in 
this context, they make a lot 
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They weren’t attacking technology because they feared for their 
jobs. They were attacking concentrations of capital because 
they feared for their culture. 


more sense. They weren’t attack- 
ing technology because they fear- co 
ed for their jobs. They were attack- ; 

ing concentrations of capital because | The Ma 
they feared for their culture. 


I’ve looked for it, and I’ve never found 

any convincing evidence that the 

Luddites themselves believed that | 5 
weaving-frames were their enemies. | : M 
That condescending conceit is just a : ae F R A 


manifestation of the sad truth that his- 


tory is written by the winners. It’s easier . 

to dismiss the predicament of the Luddites A vER 

if you can paint them as a bunch of ham- _ {NTEN 
mer-wielding yokels who worship a half- . NER & 
wit and are terrified of machines. But the | which 
Yorkshire weavers were much, much can- oe 

nier than this. «po iB 
They recognized that the weaving-frames’ \ e 


owners were their enemies. That the process } AN 
of industrialization that these machines were 

really just a small part of was going to destroy } 
their way of life. Thatthemenwhowerebehind  \ 
this process worried not one whit about the } 
destruction it was wreaking. 


The destruction of the weavers’ world was not 
accompanied by a lot of what we would recognize 
today as public debate. The political climate in 
Regency England was informed by a draconian 
legal system that sent people to their deaths for 
offenses far more trifling than speaking up against 
the way things worked. England’s landed and 
moneyed classes had gotten a bad case of the 
jitters from witnessing the horrific slaughter that 
had accompanied the revolutions in France a 
couple of decades earlier, and they were inclined 
to do whatever they deemed necessary to nip that 
kind of thinking in the bud. So men could be (and 
were) transported to Australia for possessing a 
copy of Tom Paine’s The Rights of Man, and 
workers could be imprisoned or hanged for meet- 
ing privately with other workers. (An early and 
influential reform organization, the London Cor- 
responding Society, was forced to operate under a 
number of innocuous-sounding cover names for Such dialogue as occurred between the classes did 


years until it was finally stamped out; its mission 
was the sharing of information among communi- 
ties affected by industrialization. 
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sO 
under cover of dark- 
ness. The Luddites knew how to 
force the mill owners to listen to their griev- 
ances: smash and burn the owners’ capital equip- 
ment. The mechanical weaving frame was a re- 
markably expensive item. The machinery used in 
textile manufacture was as complex and sophisti- 
cated as any that mankind had produced up to 
that point. (One of the first acts of industrial es- 
pionage that we know of occurred when a worker 
memorized the plans to one of Arkwright’s spin- 
ning-frames and brought them to America.) These 


frames were considerably more ex- 
pensive than the buildings that 
housed them. Destroying them was 
a blow that was far more than sym- 
bolic. E. P. Thompson’s phrase per- 
fectly describes the action: “Col- 
lective bargaining by riot.” 


The Luddite revolts were a mani- 
festation of a class war, a real 
one, one that Americans (who 

scratch their heads with incre- 
dulity when they read Marx) 
can scarcely imagine. Passions 
were strong on both sides of 
the class line. The Luddites 
sang songs stoked with im- 
ages of violence and revolu- 
tion and gave nicknames to 

the trusty hammers that 
they used in their riots. 

On the other side we have 

(as Tony Harrison quotes) 

the Yorkshire mill- 
owner Horsfall, saying 

that he’d like to “ride 

up to my saddle-girths 

in Luddite blood,” 

hardly the words of a 

man prepared to 

work things out 

with his employees. 

And when the tu- 

mult and the 

shouting died, it 

turned out that 

not only were 

Horsfall’s frames 

smashed, his mills 

burned, and his house ransacked, 

but he himself was dead. 


But while Horsfall didn’t carry the day, his class 
did. The Luddites survive for us today as carica- 
tures: ignorant and doomed, with one hand on 
their wallets and the other on their hammers, 
striking futile blows against the way the future 
was going to work. Machine-breakers. Tech- 
nology-haters. Followers of a “person of weak 
intellect.” 


The central struggle, what was really at stake in 
the Luddite revolt, hasn’t made it into our 
enyclopedias, or, significantly, into the way we 
speak or think. 
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Doomed Cultures 


Anyone living in an American city today has 
heard some variant of this story. A young profes- 
sional is driving home late at night. While he is 
stopped at a deserted intersection, a man bran- 
dishing a pistol emerges from the darkness and 
forces him from his vehicle. The assailant robs his 
victim, clubs him to the ground with his pistol, 
and even, depending on which story you’ve heard, 
shoots him to death. 


Something like this is a shocking invasion, and 
it doesn’t have to happen too many times before 
it moves from being an actual story whose victim 
has a name and address to being a myth and an 
emblem of the times. The myth is one that brings 
home to us how desperate the situation has be- 
come. (A Miami carjacker recently explained his 
murder of a tourist to the authorities thusly: “He 
had money. I didn’t.”) That a carjacker would 
murder a decent citizen for the contents of his 
wallet is a clear sign that things are falling apart. 


heard about crack is any worse than what the 
London newspapers had to say about gin. 


Society is grappling with the demobilization fol- 
lowing a protracted and extraordinarily expensive 
war, one in which the nation demonstrated its 
ability to dominate its world, but did so at a 
tremendous and possibly ruinous domestic cost. 
But the military has become so tied up in the 
nation’s institutions that its government can 
hardly figure out how to start dismantling it. 


In fact, the recent, startlingly severe economic 
depression has shaken everyone’s confidence. The 
government appears structurally incapable of even 
acknowledging the glaring problems that face the 
nation, let alone solving them. Indeed, there is a 
common feeling that the country has long been 
suffering (in Shelley’s words) from: 


Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know 
But leech-like to their fainting country cling, 
Till they drop, blind in blood, 

without a blow. 


It’s the kind of thing that makes 
the haves keep looking back 
over their shoulder at the 
have-nots. 


That’s certainly how the Lon- 
doners of Regency England saw 
the phenomenon of the 
carjacker, though their word 
for it was “highwayman.” 


It’s distressing, the similarities 
between London in the 1810s 
and Oakland in the 1990s. The 
poor seem increasingly popu- 
lous and desperate. Some of 
them scrape out unbelievably 
marginal livings: pawing 
through ashheaps looking for 
recyclables, performing pa- 
thetically on the street for 
change, stealing and reselling 
small fineries (handkerchiefs 
then, gold chains now), or just 
plain begging. Others get by 
on less petty crimes: smash- 
and-grab, pickpocketing, car- 
jacking. Twelve-year-old pros- 
titutes are not uncommon. 
Drug addiction is rampant; 
none of the scare stories you’ve 
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The Rape of the Rose 


A madman is laying waste to Europe. 
The forests are full of deadfalls and 
man-traps. Sermons filled with severity 
and terror echo in the new churches. 
Exhausted children fall asleep at their 
looms and are tom to pieces. Soldiers 
shoot their countrymen down in the 
streets. Whores are everywhere. 
Starvation is everywhere. Spies 

are everywhere. 


Glyn Hughes's beautiful and terrible 
novel about the Luddite uprisings of 
1812 captures the feeling of a world 
on the verge of flying into bits. Hughes's 
hero is Mor Greaves, a weaver who has, 
driven in equal parts by desperation and 
good intentions, blundered into the van- 
guard of rebellion. Mor's brief ride on 
the wave of change brings him freedom, 
hope, and terror, and cames him to what 
Fernand Braudel, in a different context, 
called “the limits of the possible.” 


The best historical novels bring a time 
alive in all of its particulars in a way that 
other forms of historiography cannot. 
Brian Moore's Black Robe brought 
French colonial New England alive in 

a way that was both vivid and true, and 
Thomas Berger's Little Big Man did the 
same for the destruction of the Indian 
world. After reading The Rape of the 


Rose, you will never again think there's 
anything funny about Luddites. 
—Robert Rossney 


“Kneel down and open your mouth.” 


She did so. 


With his fingers he pushed back her lips. 
“There’s a blue line on your gum. You 
know what that means, don’t you? Do you 
know what lead poisoning does to you?” 
“No, sir.” 

“Paralysis. Can’t digest. Bowels closed. 
Your skin’ll go gray. You’il die a terrible 
death. And do you know what comes of 
that mercury rouge that you use?” 


“No, sir. We can’t afford to care, sir.” 
She stood up again and moved away. 


“Stomatitis. No one’ll go near you because 
of your bad breath, and that'll be a bless- 
ing for my men, won't it? Madness. Every 
woman who uses mercuric sulfide goes a 
bit strange — it’s the coming madness. Like 
the hatters of this drab and lunatic town. It’s 
the mercury they use in their trade. You're 
a bit of a strange case already, aren’t you? 
You'll get the tremors. Your hands are 
shaking now.” 


“No sir, that’s because I’m... 


“You women would be well advised to 

pay a visit to a dispensary, before you com- 
mence your business. Why don’t you use 
natural cosmetics? That’s what the ladies of 
London and Edinburgh are turning to these 
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The deterioration of the social fabric is worrisome 
enough to the moneyed and the middle classes 
that they propose various solutions, from the 
humane to the ruthless. Regency England had its 
share of reformers promoting better education 
and health care for all as a way out. And it had its 
other reformers who supported firmer measures. 
It was a golden age of capital punishment (a prime 
public spectacle at the time), as well as a time of 
much discussion about how prisons could be 
made tougher on criminals. The basic principle of 
Jeremy Bentham’s panopticon — ‘round-the-clock 
monitoring — can today be found operating in 
California’s newest and most notorious prison, 
Pelican Bay. 


But the most significant similarity between Re- 
gency England and present-day America, I think, 
is that both societies seem only dimly aware of 
the extent of the enormous social transforma- 
tions that new technologies are enabling. The 
technologies themselves do not go unheralded — 
they are celebrated in the popular press as the 


wonders of the age, they are the subject of smart 
talk in all the coffeehouses and salons, and they 
point the way to an exciting and bright future — 
but their implications are too complex, affect too 
many people along too broad a front, to be easily 
grasped. 

In 1750, the typical Lancaster stockinger was in 
pretty good shape. He owned his house, he had 
secure employment — secure enough that he 
knew his sons would go into his line of work — he 
worked hard and made a decent living in a town 
full of others just like him. He had no idea that 
there was a change right around the corner. He 
had no idea that in another forty years automa- 
tion would make it possible for his children to 
find themselves competing with unskilled work- 
ers that were making a fifth of the customary 
wage. He had no idea that this was possible, let 
alone that it would drive his family out of the 
middle class and into poverty, would turn their 
village into a slum, would deprive them of cus- 
tomary perquisites that they had considered their 
birthright. 


In 1950 the typical American 


manufacturing worker was 


days. Sour milk or horseradish makes a fair 
skin, | believe. Lemon is good, too. You 
could use chalk as a whitener instead of 
lead, and cochineal for a rouge. That’s 

the safe thing for a lady to do.” 

“They’re expensive. We can’t get them. 
We don’t think they’re as good as the old 
ways, sir.” aa 


disease.” 


as well as a commander and a spy on behalf 
of the Government and who knows what 
else, otherwise my men are riddied with 


George Albinson, a nineteen-year-old 
weaver, bled to death two miles from 

~— Middleton, which was as far as his wounds 
nl would allow him to travel. With his last 
scraps of breath, he urged his companions 
to return on the following day and burn 
to the ground Burton’s mansion and 


similarly in pretty good shape. 
He too owned his own house 
and thought that maybe his 
kids would grow up to do good 
honest work on the line. He 
lived in a town like Flint, 
Michigan, or the Lakewood dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, along with 
all the men who worked on the 
lines at GM and McDonnell 


The Rape of the Rose 
Glyn Hughes. 1993; 320 pp. 
ISBN 0-671-72516-5 


$21 postpaid from Simon & Schuster/Order 


Dept., 200 Old Tappan Road, Old Tappan, 
NJ 07675; 800/223-2336 


“The only cure for you now, madam, is to 
drink sulphuric acid, two and a half ounces 
to a gallon of water, like they give to the 
lead miners of Derbyshire. Otherwise 

you can count yourself a dead woman. 


“You see what | have to concern myself 
with, Burton? | have to be a whore doctor 


the houses of the mill’s defenders. 


That was George’s last wish. He could 
not go another yard without the help of a 
surgeon, and there were none who would 
help machine breakers. His friends who 
had carried him, and who were soaked in 
his blood, could do nothing more for him, 
other than lay him in a roadside copse 
and promise to fulfill his last wish, vowing 
curses upon themselves if they failed. 


George had imagined that his life would 
be an obscure one, measured out in the 
ale that he drank in the Eagle or the Roe 
Buck Inn; a life without a thought of im- 
mortality. He had come along because 
of his friends, and he did not care a fig 
whether he weaved by power loom or 
hand. He would marry that Sarah who 
worked in a dairy and he would rear a 
family. It was his being shot at “as if on a 
foreign battlefield” that had turned him 
into a revengeful beast. 
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Douglas. His kids may not have 
grown up hoping to one day 
work at the same plant — this 
depends on when they were 
born — but they did grow up 
expecting good work at a de- 
cent wage to be there for them 
when they grew up. 


Even while it was happening, 
even now, now that it has al- 
ready happened and the one- 
industry towns like Flint and 
Lakewood have turned into 
crime-ridden slums, American 
manufacturing workers cling 
to the idea that they are middle- 
class citizens, as good as any- 
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one else in America. But they’re not, really, not 
any more. They’re obsolete. They’re competing 
with Malaysians and Mexicans and Brazilians 
and Thais for their jobs. And it’s an awfully one- 
sided competition. 


What we are seeing happen in this country is the 
destruction of a culture: the blue-collar middle 
class. It may not seem like much ofa loss to many 
Americans, that the culture that brought us the 
bowling alley, Schlitz beer, working on the Chevy 
Six shortblock in the front yard, and the lawn 
flamingo, should go the way of the ankylosaurus. 
Most American liberals lost patience with the 
working class’s unprogressive politics during the 
1960s and turned away. They only look back 
when the evening news reports another union 
complaining about the shortage of $50,000-a-year 
jobs on the line at GM. What the hell did they 
expect? Oh, well, too bad for them. 


And the thinking, for the most part, stops there. 
This, too, is not unlike the way the smart urban- 
ites of Regency London thought about the 
Luddites. It was too bad that they were in such 
miserable shape, and shocking that their behavior 
was unseemly enough that the army had to be 
called in, but it was the way the world was 
moving, after all. The legation of Yorkshire weav- 
ers who petitioned Parliament for relief was met 
with an uncomfortable silence, as M.P.s filed out 
of the house so that they 
wouldn’t have to vote on any 


globe-spanning telecommunications network and 
pretend to kill a dragon on a computer in Finland. 


But while this is captivating stuff for the leisure 
class, it’s also mostly flash. This revolution in 
technology makes it easier for consultants to 
consult and administrators to administer, but the 
broad-spectrum, deep-structural, epoch-making 
effect is this: manufacturers can relocate their 
production facilities to whatever point on the globe 
will cost them the least. America’s hegemony in 
manufacturing is at an end, and the devastating 
results of this are everywhere you look. 


This situation is laid out so thoroughly and con- 
vincingly in Robert B. Reich’s book The Work of 
Nations: Preparing Ourselves for 21st-Century 
Capitalism that it would be foolish to recapitu- 
late it here. Reich is awake to the knowledge 
that we’re in the middle of a global social and 
economic transformation that’s likely to be as 
pervasive and disruptive as the Industrial 
Revolution was. And while this revolution has its 
share of shiny toys, we’re not doing ourselves any 
favors by pretending it’s not turning our world 
upside-down. 


Listen up. The kids of those out-of-work hardhats 
in Youngstown, Oakland, Lakewood, Akron, 
Buffalo: right now one of them is ripping off your 
car stereo. @ 


bill that would drive the price 


The Promise of Nature 


of woolens up — not unlike 
the present Congress’s re- 
sponse to protests against the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement. 


Which brings us, suddenly, 
back to the American elites 
who currently amuse them- 
selves by calling each other 
Luddites, and to what we are 
losing when we forget what 
the word really means. It’s true 
that we live in a time of ex- 
traordinary technological 
progress. Andit’s certainly true 
that this progress is putting a 


future perfectibility. 


Troubled by the growing polarization 
within the environmental movement of 
the scientific community and the reli- 
gious establishment, author John Haught 
believes a common language is needed 
to bridge the two camps, and to provide 
ecologically concemed Christians with 
more meaningful spiritual grounding. 


Haught advocates a reinterpretation 
of Christian doctrine and scripture to 
accommodate the notion that all living 
things are sacred, and thus “what hap- 
pens to nature, happens to God.” The 
common thread that unites humanity 
with nature, and connects us to the 
divine, is our inclination toward a 


The Promise of Nature suggests that 


to its eschatological roots for guidance. 


Proceeding on the assumption that God 
and nature are interrelated, a Christian 
world view more reliant on a life-affirm- 
ing vision of ultimate fulfillment would 
presume a more constructive role for 
humankind: humans as stewards rather 
than masters of the natural world. 
—Eric Morlock 


The Promise of Nature 


lot of megaflops on the desks of 
professors and writers and law- 
yers and architects. It’s excit- 
ing to be able to get on the 


the Chnstian tradition can make a unique 
contribution to the environmental move- 
ment primarily through its “vision of na- 
ture as promise.” Toward this end, the 
author argues, Christianity must look 


John Haught. 1993; 156 pp. 

ISBN 0-809 | -3396-2 

$9.95 ($11.95 postpaid) from Paulist Press, 
997 MacArthur Boulevard, Mahwah, Nj 
07430; 201/825-7300 
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Discovering 


This book is for anyone interested in 
creativity, not just in science but in all 
areas Of life. 


Most writing in the philosophy of science 
is as dry as dust and as irrelevant as 
wondering if flagpoles cause shadows 
or if shadows cause flagpoles. This book 
is different, both in style and content. In 
Style, it is written as a lively dialogue 
between four people with very different 
views of science. In content, Root-Berm- 
stein looks at how creativity works in 
science. Where do new ideas come 
from? And how do they tum from 
guesses into facts? Is the scientific 
method different from what artists or 
historians do? Unlike most people who 
write about science, Root-Bemstein isn't 
afflicted with physics-envy. Biology and 
chemistry provide most of his examples. 
And through these case studies he ac- 


ERLENMEYER 
&MARSH 
1991 


1980s MODELS 


Models of benzene (C,H,), 1861-1980. 


CPK 


HUGGINS 
1916 


orbitals 


tually makes the history of science seem 
relevant to the philosophy of science, 
something my professors could never do. 
—Philip Sharman 


Lots of new hypotheses have been deemed 
so crazy that they were perceived as jokes. 
For example, when H. J. Muller suggested 
in 1922 that viruses were little more than 
naked genes, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
thought Muller was joking and congra- 
tulated him on his sense of humor. And 
when J. |. Thomson announced the discov- 


Discovering 

(Inventing and Solving Problems 

at the Frontiers of Scientific Knowledge) 
Robert S. Root-Bernstein. 1989; 

ISBN 0-674-21 176-6 

$15.95 ($18.95 postpaid) from 

Harvard University Press/Customer Service, 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138; 
617/495-2600 


ery of the first subatomic particles, elec- 
trons, a distinguished physicist later told 
him he thought the lecture was a gag. 


Plain 


Dropping out of consumerist, energy- 
profligate, media-mesmerized civilization 
is not a choice that all five billion people 
on this planet can make (see “Where 
Did You Get Your Axe?”, p. 16, for a 
stronger version of this assertion). Turn- 
ing off technology, however, is a choice 
that some people can make. Plain is 
created by and for people who question 


If the idea of God means anything at all to 
people of faith, it means that loss, perishing 
and death are not the last word about real- 
ity. The idea of God is such a powerful one 
partly because it promises deliverance from 
absolute perishing. But while Christians have 
embraced this belief in the case of the sur- 
vival of the human soul, they have not often 
been generous enough to extend to the rest 
of nature their trust in the nonfinality of 
temporal loss. An ecological perspective, 
on the other hand, invites us to do so. Ecol- 
ogy requires that we take into account the 
fact that all entities in nature are comprised 
of intricate relationships with one another. 
... This means that we can no longer sep- 
arate human destiny from that of the 

entire universe. 


We and the earth and the universe, all 
together, still live in “exile” from our uni- 
versal destiny, but not inevitably from one 
another. Thus we are not obliged to feel 
“lost in the cosmos” in order to embrace 
the homelessness that religion requires. 


technology in principle and choose 
personally to drop out of the mad rush 
toward a media-manipulated “infor- 
mation age.” 


Those who use appropriate technologies 
in search of solutions that could work for 
billions must never forget that a simpler, 
deeper, more personal way of life is 
possible and, for many, desirable. 
—HLR [Suggested by Dave Smith] 

Our society has become overwhelmingly 
dependent on the temperature/humidity 
cushion of air conditioning. Fifty years ago, 
the primitive air conditioning systems in 
existence were considered great luxuries. 
Today most people would rather die than 
switch off the AC. But the thermodynamic 
toll of tens of millions of air conditioners 

is enormous. Our collective dependency 
here can be seen as the loss of order in 
body and mind that not very long ago al- 
lowed people to inwardly adjust to high 
temperature and humidity. That inner 
order has been transferred to the outer 
order of air conditioning systems, an order 
paid for by the high consumption of fossil 
fuels, by the dumping of waste heat into the 
atmosphere, and, until very recently, the 
massive release of CFCs that have ser- 
iously eroded the ozone layer. 


The technological response to our need for 
a reduced thermodynamic toll from air 
conditioners is to improve them. ... 


The only truly sustainable solution over the 
long haul to the cumulative thermodynamic 
tolls of air conditioning lies not in the short 


Plain 

(The Magazine of Life, Land and Spirit) 
Scott Savage, Editor. 

$18/year (6 issues) from 

Center for Plain Living/Subscriptions, 
PO Box 200, Burton, OH 44021 


term palliative of better air conditioning 
technology. Rather, we need to slowly reduce 
our dependence on technology to carry us 
through the heat of summer. 


This means recovering our ability to 
function well in high temperature and 
humidity, an inner resource we once had 
but have lost. 


Air conditioning is just one technology, 
but it is a metaphor for the predicament of 
our unsustainability. As a culture we are 
very good at seeing the attractive “cool” 
order of the products we produce and 
consume, while bracketing off the incon- 
venient chaos the second law annoyingly 
insists on producing. We let it blow down- 
wind, float downstream, dump it in the 
ocean, send it up the stack, blow it out the 
exhaust, plow it into the soil, leach it into 
the groundwater, drain it out of the gene 
pool, or just ship it off to other cultures 
desperate for our money. 
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Hand’s End 


Nature, humanity, technology: how do 
they fit together? A logger, an Earth- 
firster, a free-market economist, and an 
ethnobotanist are going to come up with 
very different maps of where each cat- 
egory begins and the other one ends. 


David Rothenberg, assistant professor 
of humanities at the New Jersey Institute 
of Technology, is the translator of one 

of the seminal works of the Deep Ecol- 
ogy movement, Ame Naess’s Ecology, 
Community, and Lifestyle (Cambridge 
University Press, 1989). Yet he is not 

a technophobe. 


The author's central claim — that tech- 
nology is an extension of what it is to be 
human, at a deep level, and that the 
way we see nature is powerfully influ- 
enced by our technologies — was boid 
enough to keep me awake through the 
sometimes abstruse retelling of key 
passages from Spinoza or Heidegger. 


Technology, human nature, and nature, 
according to Rothenberg, are inextri- 
cable; seeing them in opposition and 
contradistinction has been part of the 
problem, the author claims. From the 
first use of hand tools to contemporary 
frontiers of artificial life and genetic engi- 
neering, technological evolution has con- 
tinually redefined our views of human 
nature. We see the world in a certain 
way that has everything to do with our 
tool-making penchant. 


Rothenberg’s hypothesis, with all its 
implications for our future, rests on 

the history of past discourse about 
technology, human nature, and nature: 
Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, Marx, 
Heidegger, Mumford and McLuhan are 
invoked and explained en route to a 
bold new theory that encompasses an- 
cient waterworks and nuclear weapons. 


We must see our own human ability to 
transform the “natural” environment into 
an “artificial” one as something that ex- 
ists within nature, Rothenberg claims. 
We cannot find a home in the natural 
world until we see the way our technolo- 
gies influence our vision of all-important 
nontechnical issues. We must acknow/l- 
edge and understand the true power of 
technology as part of the natural world 
before we can ameliorate its destructive 
tendencies. We must perceive and treat 
technology as an extension of our hu- 
manity before we can effectively guide its 
use according to moral decisions about 
the future we want to create. —-HLR 


Water raised 
up from a river 
by means of 
the energy of 
its own cur- 
rent. Wheel T 
turns lantern P, 
turning gear B; 
wheel D and 
lantern C cause 
bellows K to 
draw water up 
through pipe S 
into channels N 
and R. A blue- 
print from the 
past, technical 
documentation 
for an almost 
practical inven- 
tion. But there 
is more to the 
image than 
practice. See 


how the build- 
ing is deco- 
rated with the 
fantastic: leg- 
less human 
bodies twirled 
on stems; gar- 
goyles, goblins, 
fish and worms 
— ornamenta- 
tion for the 
mundane and 


the mechanical. Machines have aiways been close to magic, and never far from emotion. 


Watch the three faces of those guiding its operation: they exhibit suspicion, anxiety, and 
reassurance. Natural flow is diverted through the implements of humanity. From intention 
to draw water away from its natural course comes the definition of the human course: 
bending and defining nature at one and the same time. 


It begins with the hand — the grasp that 
pulls and directs; the movements enacted 
then fashioned out of material. Fingers 
trained to guide tools to reshape the 
world in our image, bridging the gap be- 
tween those two infinities: human idea 
and tactile nature. Look at the preceding 
picture from The Various and Ingenious 
Machines of Agostino Ramelli (1588), a 
landmark work in the depiction of the in- 
ventive range of technological imagina- 
tion. Gazing back several hundred years 
into the record of history, we can imag- 
ine what it might possibly do. 


It is not entropy that rules human 
progress but the continuing surge of in- 
novation. Ramelli knew that the world 
was changing upon the transformation 
wrought by machines, and this was, for 
him, a direct contrast to the forces of na- 
ture, which likewise rise up, but also run 
down. Humankind, he thought, would 
soon triumph over these dissipative 
powers of the surrounding world. He 
glimpsed the change, but did he wonder 
what might guide it? 


Tools change the range of humanity and 
the direction of human development, yet 
there must remain some goal outside of 
technology which machines should help 
us to reach. A common answer is mas- 
tery or control of the world, but recent 
events have shown that this kind of goal 
is not enough to prevent us from devas- 
tating the Earth in the attempt to take 
hold of its reins. There should be some- 
thing else to strive for. 


Here | will try to consider what “nature” 
would mean as this goal — not the irre- 
vocable, essential forces of nature which 
make our evolution possible but a nature 
in which we struggle to fit, even after we 
have passed through the stage of exploit- 
ative civilization. This is not a question of 
looking back, but of reaching forward to 
imagine that we can find a home in the 
world after expending so much effort on 
its transformation. 


| come to this project after several years 
working on the foundations of deep ecol- 
ogy, a philosophy of the relationship be- 
tween human and natural which urges us 
to fit into an enveloping, moral sense of 
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nature which is larger than any human pur- 
pose and which stands for the Earth or for 
life as a whole. After a time, | began to be 
suspicious of this approach, as it tends to 
narrow the meaning of nature to cover 
only those facets of the world which may 
be seen as free from human influence. My 
intuition is that nature is far more impor- 
tant to humanity than this — a context 
which we discover when we touch, use, 
and change it. Hence, | turned to the study 
of technology, the way we delineate the 
world according to our purposes. We are 
always involved in reconceiving nature, 
whether we know so or not. This nature 
is more tangible than any imagined 
wilderness empty of the human gaze. 


Technology seems to make us larger 
than life. Just as powerful is the basic idea 
that the world exists to be bent toward 
our purposes. This world is 

revealed to the extent that 

we Can turn it toward our 


most dangerous time, as the poetic grasp 
of our place in the world is put into peril 
by the hubris we instill in ourselves by 
using more and more of the world. 


* 

A tool realizes a human inventor’s inten- 
tion, and the realization of this technique 
suggests new intentions. Those who use 
the tool begin with their own intentions, 
and the more they accept the technol- 
ogy, the more their desires are changed. 
The technique alters its user’s grasp on 
the world. It is a circle of technological 
practice and technical innovation, a cy- 
bernetic relationship between predicted 
use and discovered use, a situation 
something like this: 


When we consent to apply a technique, 
we agree to let our desires themselves 
be manipulated and tested. One needs 


pulse to hope that the way we live col- 
lectively as a species is right by the order 
of the world. Civilization aspires to mean- 
ing and stability when it justifies itself by 
nature. This is the old Aristotelian dream, 
explicating and shaping a vision of the in- 
dividual and society which makes sense 
according to rules greater than human 
ingenuity or inquisitiveness alone. The 
quest of science (in its widest sense) is to 
diagram the absolute connections which 
bind humanity into the universe. If we 
live in a way that enforces rather weak- 
ens these links, we survive by recog- 
nizing our intended part in nature. 


The power of such a view is affirming 

and expansive. By living in the correct 

manner, we associate ourselves favor- 

ably with empirical forces still beyond 

our control and reach. We participate 

in an overall order beyond our compre- 
hension simply by allying our 
understanding with it. Taking 
the side of nature could 


designs. ... The more we Ss mca : never be a mistake, as long 
learn about how to use an oe ae as nature stands for an amal- 
instrument, the less we 9 “a gam of those tangible but 
think about it as we use it. irreducible agents which 

It becomes like an extra extend before and after hu- 
limb, a new way to reach ; manity, holding a universe 
out and change the world. intention realization around us. ... 

But what is it precisely that \ Thee 
is extended? Not simply an technology suggests 88 his- 
new intentions argument, held throughout his 
internal human idea, but *, " tory by many besides 


an idea to act, a thought 

that engages the world, 

making the possible actual. 

The more we understand of the tool, 
the more ways we conceive of how it 
may be put into practice. Our desires 
and intentions to act upon the world are 
themselves altered through the tools 
that we create to realize them. 


Like our own arms, legs, eyes, and ears, 
instruments which we internalize can 
never be purely transparent extensions 
of any premeditated intention, since the 
successful application of tools modifies 
our desire to use them. Technology does 
not extend an essential human nature 
outward to successively inscribe an ex- 
ternal nonhuman nature, but alters the 
meaning of humanity by turning our own 
intention increasingly towards those as- 
pects outside us which may be shaped in 
greater accord with our ideas. We see 
the world as we make the world, and we 
make the world into what we have seen 
and imagined through the tangible con- 
struction of technical possibilities. 


a 
The road to a human life which learns at 
last to let the Earth be what it is meant 
to be needs to pass through the period 
where technique prefigures all. This is a 


. 


The circle of technology in action. 


to do a lot of business on a telephone 
before conceiving the need for a fax 
machine. One needs to drive a lot and 
simultaneously to call many people 
before needing a car phone. And these 
gadgets need to be technically and eco- 
nomically feasible before they gain wide 
currency. Already their proliferation 
changes the way communication is con- 
ducted. The stranger thing is that we 
cannot now imagine life without them, 
even though they were impractical just 
several years ago. 


The tool solves a problem, and then 
creates new and more thorny issues not 
dreamable before. Technology, unlike 
science, does not even claim to reveal 
larger truths about what exists, but hints 
at more ways for humanity to change the 
world. Born of simple need and want, it 
emerges as an agent of human evolution. 


What is the appeal of the continued 

call to act more like nature? Why does 
it continue to surface above al! charges 
of irrationalism and weak sentimentality? 
It is easy to understand the human im- 


Heidegger, is that as human so- 

ciety evolves, the qualities sup- 

posedly possessed by nature 
are continuously redefined. Sometimes it is 
the wild and savage enemy, and other times 
it is our solace and comfort. Do we ap- 
proach closest to it while contemplating 
the wild, untouched forces of wilderness 
bounded away from civilization, or in the 
thick of tilling the iand, gently shaping it to 
yield fruits we may eat? 


Hand’s End 

(Technology and the Limits of Nature) 
David Rothenberg. University of California 
Press, 1993; 256 pp. ISBN 0-520-08054-8 
$30 ($34.50 postpaid) from California/ 
Princeton Fulfillment Services, 1445 Lower 
Ferry Road, Ewing, Nj 086!8; 800/777-4726 
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TUCK IN TRAFFIC. Again. 


Hour-and-a-half to drive 
the thirty miles home from 
work every day. Noise. 
Lethal fumes. Acid rain. 
Clearcutting. Crime. Cor- 
= ruption. War. Despair. We 
bee where the blame lies: Big cor- 
porations and their political protec- 
tors, advertising and consumerism, 
and most of all, technology — espe- 
cially computers — that gives all of 
them their power. Without the perva- 
sive effects of technology run amok, 
we could exist as good earth citizens, 
doing honest work in harmony with 
the environment. We must get closer 
to nature, espouse Native American 
ways, live lightly on the land. We can 
forsake the hi-tech life that brings 
with it so much ruin of environment 
and human spirit. We should return 
to the simple life. 


Not long ago, | attended a lecture by 
a family that had courageously de- 
cided to do just that. They’d quit the 
California rat race by moving to, and 
squatting upon, a strikingly beautiful 
unnamed valley in what appeared to 
be Wyoming. Color slides showed a 
log cabin laboriously crafted on the 
shores of a sparkling lake, the logged 
trees selected to least disrupt natural 
forest patterns. There was a thriving 
vegetable garden, strips of deer meat 
on drying racks, a bushy Huskydog, 
and a little blond boy proudly hold- 
ing up an immense fish. The family 
had even made the rowboat. They 
preached enthusiastically, celebrating 
their achieved goal of disconnection 
from the dehumanizing technological 
society that we, their unlucky audi- 
ence, still endured. When the talk 
and slides were over, that audience 
(minus one) cheered lustily. 
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WHERE DID YOU GET 


BY J. BALDWIN 


Questions from the floor centered 
around diet, raising kids in the 
boonies, and arduous flights back 

to civilization for supplies and emer- 
gency health care. There was chat 
about rifles and ammunition, radios, 
chainsaws, and woodstoves. Every 
question and every answer carried a 
direct or implied denouncement of 
hi-tech, and a warm approval of what 
the family had done to escape it. No- 
body asked them what the remaining 
five billion of us should do. The sub- 
ject of money was politely avoided. 


Then I asked, “Where did you get 
your axe? And the slide camera and 
the stove, the flour, the nails, the 
books, the garden seeds, and the win- 
dow glass? Isn’t it bothersome to 
spend nearly all of your time doing 
repetitive chores as if you were fac- 
tory workers? Looks to me as if 
you ve just traded positions as cogs- 
in-a-machine for being field hands!” I 
flamed along there for about a minute 
before being drowned in boos. 


Those brave settlers were having 

a wonderful adventure, but it was 
not at all disconnected from the tech- 
nology they were working so hard to 
avoid. They’d merely lengthened the 
umbilical. The emergency medical 
facilities and the radio and floatplane 
that made the facilities available are 
as techie as you can get. The axe 

is less obvious, but there is no way 
around the fact that there was a nasty 
steel mill somewhere in its past. That 
mill worked — messily — with ore, 
coal, and other resources, all of which 
involved environmentally despicable 
procedures. 


By moving to the bucolic boondocks, 
that happy family dodged the unde- 
sirable effects of the technology that 

was supporting them even as they 


YOUR AXE? 


sneered. They dodged responsibility 
as well. I’m sure they are nice people, 
and they doubtless learned a lot. Cer- 
tainly they are to be commended for 
actually trying their ideas; techno- 
phobes (including some famous 
ones) are notorious for living in a 
manner other than what they recom- 
mend. Nevertheless, the words para- 
site and hypocrite and elitist came 

to mind as I listened to the family 
talk. Most prescriptions for sup- 
pressing rampant technology sound 
very much like the slideshow this 
family presented so proudly and 
self-righteously. 


Politics and Technology 


The notion that tools are neutral ignores 
society as cause and consequence: tech- 
nology and society are interdependent. 
The inverse notion, that tools are not 
neutral, also ignores societal cause and 
consequence. If you want to be involved 
— to be heard — in such discussions, 
you need to know something about re- 
search and development. Politics and 
Technology gives a solid background 

for coherent decisionmaking by an 
informed populace. 


Sound leftist concepts can become 

the intellectual property of the right. 
(Catherine McKinnon's work became 
the basis for Canadian censorship of 
lesbian pornography.) John Street traces 
the notion that “tools have no politics” 
from its roots (attributed to Vladimir 
Lenin) to its current status as a 
conservative mantra. 


Street delivers a useful model for the 
democratic management of technology 
and its development, showing the evo- 
lution and flaws of current visions while 
laying the groundwork for a more useful 
approach to the technology question. 
This book will help to inform the society- 
wide debate that is coming as we face 
the next wave of technology. 

—John Sumser 
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Compass and Gyroscope 


Scientific investigation — leaming — 
acts as the compass needed to guide 
humanity onto a sustainable path. The 
political negotiations become the gyro- 
scope, providing the stability necessary 
for the leaming to be applied in time 

(if possible). How is such an integration 
(the author calls it “civic science”) to 

be accomplished? Here's a wonderfully 
sharp analysis of what is so glibly called 
“sustainability,” and of equally glib pro- 
posals for its attainment. The usual 
whining and easily said philosophizing 

is replaced by tough arguments and 
suggested actions based on wisdom 
gained in the environmental battles be- 
ing waged in the Pacific Northwest. The 
writing is remarkably clear. | consider this 
to be the most useful book I've seen yet 
on how to do better. —J. Baldwin 


Little has changed, however, in the after- 
math of Rio, and there are few signs of 
political will to reach the ambitious goals 
set there. In the United States, a change of 
administrations brought a more realistic 


view of the stakes involved to the highest 
level of government. Still, there have been 
no major government actions, no major 
shifts of policy or economic priorities, here 
or elsewhere, to start implementing the 
mandate of the Earth Summit. Nor are 
there likely to be. The unpleasant truth is 
that the human community still does not 


Compass and Gyroscope 
(Integrating Science and Politics 

for the Environment) 

Kai N. Lee. 1993; ISBN 1-55963-197-X 
$24.95 ($28.70 postpaid) from Island Press, 
Box 7, Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 


* 
My contention is that no student of politics 
can afford to ignore the way in which tech- 
nology and political life interact. We need 
to recognise that technical change can have 
a dramatic effect upon the way politics is 
conducted, on the issues that occupy the 
political agenda, and the interests at play 
within the political arena. This is as true for 
information technology as it was for the in- 
dustrial revolution. It is apparent in argu- 
ments about genetic engineering. It can be 
witnessed in concern over broadcasting 
standards as cable and satellite TV channels 
proliferate; or in worries about national 
sovereignty as new media evolve. The 
emergence of new issues and interests is 
not the end of the story. The development 
of new technology creates new possibili- 
ties; it enables people to dream new 
dreams, or develop new fears. 


Professors have become tied to com- 
panies and their right to move has become 
restricted because they now deal in trade 
secrets. 


A similar political issue has emerged over 
academic research sponsored by military 
interests. In Britain, a political row broke 
out at Bristol University’s Veterinary School. 
Work that had previously been financed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture was moved to 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Defence, 
and some of the scientists involved were 


concerned that their work was now part of 
a research programme connected with bio- 
logical warfare. They protested against the 
switch of sponsor, but the University au- 
thorities argued that no political issue was 
involved: ‘Defence research -— any research 
— can be used to attack, harm or kill peo- 
ple. The work is neutral; the decision to 
use it in a particular way is a political one 
not taken in the University, sometimes not 
even in this country’ (The Independent, 9 
August 1990). The distinction between the 
‘work’ and its application is, if the example 
of biotechnology is any guide, becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. Neither sci- 
ence nor universities can claim to be above 
politics nor to be independent of the uses 
to which research is put. 
They are both 
integral parts of the 
technology system. 


Politics and Technology 

John Street. 1992; 212 pp. 

ISBN 0-89862-019-8 

$14.95 ($18.45 postpaid) from Guilford 
Publications, 72 Spring Street, New York, 
NY 10012; 800/365-7006 


know how to go about the business of 
creating a way of living that will sustain us 
and the other life-forms with which we 
share the planet into future generations. 
We do not even really know yet what we 
mean by sustainable development. Until we 
learn what we want and how to achieve it, 
the Earth Summit will be remembered not 
as a turning point but as just another ex- 
ercise in grandiose geopolitics. 


Building a model is a way of working out 

a shared view of what is being managed 
and how the managing should be done. 
Often that process is conducted by a 
diverse group of people drawn from 
different institutions, some of them or- 
ganizations with conflicting interests, such 
as Indian tribes and electric utilities. When 
this happens, model building becomes a 
way of negotiating. 


Ecosystem models are always wrong, 

in the sense that reality conforms to their 
numerical projections only very rarely. 
Models are indispensable because without 
them human misunderstanding persists, 
unaware of its errors. 


By the Reagan era a seasoned observer of 
social experiments concluded that few pro- 
grams in human services, medicine, business, 
criminal justice, and education “have gener- 
ated detectable and unambiguous effects.” 


The warning for sustainable development is 
a sobering one. The ravages of industrialism 
may be difficult to remedy, both because 
the damage is deep and because it is hard 
to learn what remedies succeed. The pri- 
mary problem is to persuade taxpayers of 
the value of learning. Learning is largely a 
public good that must be paid for by gov- 
ernment. If government becomes discred- 
ited by unfulfilled promises, willingness to 
spend for learning declines. 


a 

Patience, determination, and optimism are 
values to nurture. Patience is essential be- 
cause what needs doing will take biological 
time — maybe most of a career, maybe 
more. Sustainable development is likely to 
entail a long, slow change in the metabo- 
lism of the world economy. That is not to 
deny the urgency of pursuing sustainability. 
But the depth of the resistance and the 
breadth of the ignorance to be overcome 
mandate an indirect route. One moral 
choice, then, involves deciding whether 
the long-term goal is worth the short- 
term frustration and obstacles. Society 

as a whole need not face this choice — 
the long-term goal is an inevitable necessity 
regardless of short-term reversals and de- 
fections. For the individual, however, with 
only one career to pursue at a time, the 
long run may not be the main chance. 
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BY ROGER KARRAKER 


When Roger Karraker wrote 
about “Highways of the 
Mind” three years ago 
[WER #70], many of our 
readers wondered why WER 
was getting into esoterica 
like information policy. Now 
that media moguls and pol- 
iticians are talking about 
how to build the “informa- 
tion superhighway,” you 
know why. Whether or not 
you plan ever to be online, 
you ought to know the kind 
of future the big boys are 
planning — and how to 
influence their decisions. 
—HLR 


MAKING SENSE OF THE 
“INFORMATION SUPERHIGHWAY” 


ARDLY A DAY GOES BY without some 
telephone or cable company bigwig or 


government seer dangling before us 


the goodies that we will achieve with advanced 


communications networks stretching to every 


home in the land. 


In one rosy scenario after another 
we are tantalized with visions of ac- 
cess to every library in the cosmos, 
to internationally respected teachers; 
we are told to envision remote Third 
World villagers getting their CAT 
scans instantly analyzed by world- 
class doctors. This breathtaking 
range of possibilities is ours, we 

are told, when these networks of 
coaxial cable and fiber optics, built 
by private enterprise, are installed 
over the next ten to twenty years. 
This nirvana even has its own short- 
hand: “500 channels of television” 

is the term used to mean a future 
media world of essentially un- 
limited choices. 


There’s no reason here to recount 
all the wonderful things that might 
come about with what seems to be 
unlimited carrying capacity, or 
“bandwidth.” I did that in my article 
“Highways of the Mind” in these 
pages (WER #70:4) three years ago. 
I wrote then about an ominous 
downside, a centralized, totalitarian 
world somewhere between George 
Orwell’s 1984 and Aldous Huxley’s 
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Brave New World, that could result 
if these communications networks 
were built without sufficient politi- 
cal and regulatory safeguards. That 
article has been reprinted exten- 
sively and its lead paragraph has 
been widely quoted: 


“A quiet but crucial debate now 
underway in Congress, in corporate 
boardrooms, and in universities, has 
the potential to shape American life 
in the twenty-first century and be- 
yond. The outcome may determine 
where you live, how well your chil- 
dren are educated, who will blossom 
and who will wither in a society in 
which national competitiveness and 
personal prosperity will likely c2- 
pend on access to information.” 


N “Highways of the Mind” 
I posited four questions that 
needed answers: 


Who will build it? 
Who will pay for it? 
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Who will be allowed to use it? 


What will be allowed to be sent over 
the network? 


Three years later, we now have an- 
swers to some of these questions. It 
is now certain that these digital net- 
works (there will be more than one) 
will be built soon. They will be built 
and financed by private enterprise, 
not the federal government. And it is 
clear that the users, not the federal 
government, will pay for them, al- 
though there remains room for much 
mischief in the rate-setting formulas. 


Much remains unsettled, though. It 
is far from clear who exactly will be 
connected to the digital networks 
(and when), and whether all of us 
will be allowed equal opportunities 
to publish information on the net- 
works owned by the world’s most 
powerful corporations. 


In my opinion, we run the risk of 

a monumental disaster, because 
most of the business models being 
proposed have an outmoded, one- 
dimensional view of American citi- 
zens, one that relegates citizens to 
the sole role of passive consumers. 
These networks are being described 
metaphorically in the terms of tradi- 
tional publishing media, such as 
cable, with essentially a one-way 
“broadcast” flow of information 
from corporate publishers to couch- 
potato consumers. 


In contrast, a true network is 
“switched”: it allows you to commu- 
nicate personally, privately, easily, 
and with full bandwidth with Aunt 
Minnie or any other person connect- 
ed to the network. Make no mistake 
about it: the metaphors we employ 
as we create these new digital net- 
works will shape our nation as sig- 
nificantly as the railroads shaped 
the late nineteenth century and 
interstate highways shaped the mid- 
twentieth century. If we create digi- 
tal networks that do not provide for 
open access, two-way switched sys- 
tems, affordable rates, privacy, and 


the First Amendment, we will short- 
change the public and harm the pub- 
lic interest for generations to come. 


What follows is not an evenhanded 
disquisition. You’ve seen and heard 
at length from the optimists: rosy 
scenarios trumpeted on news shows, 
in the pages of newspapers, in the 
ads and propaganda of telephone 
companies and cable franchises. Not 
coincidentally, it is all these compa- 
nies who hope to make untold riches 
selling you the wonders of digital 
communication. But you probably 
didn’t hear Mitch Kapor, former 
chairman of Lotus Corporation and 
critic of a digital future without pub- 
lic safeguards and guarantees. When 
Kapor appeared on National Public 
Radio’s evening business report on 
Thanksgiving, his voice was not 
censored, just drowned out by a 
multitude of turkeys. 


This article, and the powerful quotes 
of communication experts that ac- 
company it, is something between 
a jeremiad, a polemic, and a legal 
brief. It’s a warning of the largely 
unacknowledged dangers that 
might befall all of us if laissez-faire 
policymaking allows others to con- 
trol what we see and hear. It is a 
cry of warning, not of despair, for I 
close this article with a prescription 
of precisely how we as a nation 

can reap the benefits while 
sidestepping the pitfalls. 


Item: Bell Atlantic, one of the 
nation’s seven large local-monopoly 
telephone companies, announces it 
will merge — pending government 
approval — with Tele-Communica- 
tions, Inc., the nation’s largest holder 
of quasi-monopoly cable franchises. 
Through a TCI subsidiary, the com- 
panies will also own cable channels 
and produce programs. The deal is 
valued at as much as $33 billion, 
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“This deal [the Bell Atlantic/ 
TCi merger] sends shivers up 
my spine. | don’t like the idea 
of the conduit controlling so 
much content. We'll have a 
huge highway that a few toil- 
booth guards will ride herd 
on who gets on and who’s 
completely bypassed. . . . Let 
these guys get rich carrying 
the information; just don’t let 
them control it all, too.” 


—Brock Meeks, reporter, 
Communications Daily 


“If a small number of compa- 
nies dominate the market, 
we're in danger of stifling 
competition and innovation 
on the network. If those same 
companies control 
the programming, then open 
and diverse speech is limited. 
If pricing structures do not 
cover universal service, the 
average person and the poor 
will be struggling to use the 
backroads of the informa- 
tion highway. 


“If privacy isn’t protected, 
your TY could keep more de- 
tailed records of your finances 
than the IRS. And, if the [in- 
formation infrastructure] is 
not designed to allow every- 
one to communicate freely 

and to publish their own con- 
tributions, it could become 
nothing more than a medium 
for delivering 500-channel 
television, with interactivity 
limited to home shopping and 
trying to guess the next play 
during sporting events.” 


—Dr. Dave Roberts, 
president of Computer 
Professionals for Social Re- 

sponsibility and associate 
chair of Stanford 
University’s Computer 
Science Department. 
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“In the best of all worlds, 
mergers like BA-TCl will cre- 
ate entities with the financial 
muscle to build the info super- 
highway, and revenues from 
interactive entertainment 
and home shopping will actu- 
ally make other uses of the 
network (for two-way com- 
munication, for instance) 
more affordable. 


“The idea that there are sep- 


tem. After all, we’re talking 
about a gigabit network here 
(1000 megabit [video-grade 
T-1] channels). Properly de- 
signed, the future network 
can have multiple lanes for 
the public, as well as those 
lanes under the control of 
the network owner.” 


—Mitch Kapor, founder 
and chairman of the Elec- 
tronic Frontier Founda- 
tion and former chairman 
of Lotus Corporation 


“We need a system modeled 
on the public switched net- 
work, in which any person can 
be both a producer and con- 
sumer of information, but 
with the bandwidth of cable. 
... Without a new vision, all 
TCI and Beli Atlantic will give 
us is a vaster wasteland.” 


—Mike Godwin, counsel 
for the Electronic Frontier 


Foundation 


arate telephone and cable in- 
dustries — that idea is dead.... 
There is going to be a huge 
concentration of power, and 
there is a real risk of loss of di- 
versity of sources of information. 
“[Would two-way open- 
access networks] be prohibi- 
tively expensive? Bosh! It’s ri- 
diculous for megacorporations 
to cry poor without present- 
ing any argument as to the 
actual expense of enabling 
multiple bi-directional [video- 
capable] channels on the sys- 


perhaps the largest merger in US 
history. Together BA and TCI serve 
nearly 30 percent of American 
homes with either local telephone 
or cable services. 


Item: AT&T, thrown out of the local 
telephone business a decade ago as 
part of an antitrust settlement, an- 
nounces it will buy McCaw Cellular, 
the nation’s largest cellular tele- 
phone company. The deal, if ap- 
proved, would allow cellular callers 
to entirely bypass their local tele- 
phone companies, making even local 
calls to other cellular users on an all- 
AT&T network. 


Item: PacBell, the local telephone 
company for most of California, 
announces it will spend $15 billion 
in the next seven years to build a 
hybrid fiber-optic/coaxial-cable 
network throughout the state. Busi- 
nesses and high-income areas will 
get served first; rural and poor areas 
may have to wait twenty years for 
the services to reach them. 


Item: A federal appeals court rules 
that Bell Atlantic has First Amend- 
ment rights to provide programming 
over its network. The decision may 
mean that Bell Atlantic can censor 
others who use its network. 


HAT’S going on here 
and what does it 
mean for you and me 
and our children? Essentially, what 
is taking place is the clash of three 
separate “grand movements”: 


1. The growing concentration of the 
companies that produce and broad- 
cast television programs, that make 
and distribute movies, that publish 
our newspapers, magazines, and 
books. According to author and 
critic Ben Bagdikian (see The Media 
Monopoly, WER #57:118), in 1989 less 
than two dozen companies con- 
trolled about two-thirds of what we 
see, hear, and read. Six years earlier, 
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it was fifty companies. By the year 
2000, Bagdikian says, only a half- 
dozen or so mega-conglomerates 
will control virtually all mass media. 


2. The convergence of the once- 
separate industries of publishing, 
computing and telecommunications 
into a single mega-industry. Nicho- 
las Negroponte foresaw just such a 
convergence in Stewart Brand’s book 
The Media Lab: Inventing the Future at 
MIT (WER #39:116). Essentially, all 
the once-separate media are now but 
a single digital medium — a string 
of Os and 1s — their words, images, 
and sounds infinitely malleable. Un- 
til recently, there was a distinct sepa- 
ration, enforced by the courts, that 
distinguished between the “conduit” 
(the physical networks that carried 
programming) and their “content” 


(the conversations, music, messages, 


and video programs). Today the 
same companies want to provide 
both the conduit and much or all of 
the content. And if they don’t like 
your content, they may not let you 
have access to their conduit. 


3. In turn, these technological 
changes have completely muddled 
our regulatory models of American 
media, the mental metaphors we 
have used to order our communica- 
tions industries. Until a few years 
ago, our regulatory models were 
clear. As Ithiel de Sola Pool outlined 
them in his book Technologies of 
Freedom (Signal, p. 199), they were 
as follows: 


Print and publishing: The quin- 
tessence of private enterprise. No 
license needed; any person can be 
a creator and publisher. With the 
guarantees of the First Amendment, 
there is no government control of 
content or distribution. Note: the 
owner's right to publish also 
means the right not to publish. 
There’s no requirement to print 
opposing views. 


Broadcasting: Full-time govern- 
ment regulation. Because the public 
“owns” the airwaves and the broad- 
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cast spectrum is limited, the right to 
publish is licensed: government ap- 
proval is required. The government 
can censor content “in the public 
interest.” 


Common carrier: A “natural” mo- 
nopoly, like most public utilities. In 
exchange for their monopoly status, 
companies must provide service to 
all and rates are regulated by gov- 
ernmental agencies; companies have 
no control over the use or content 

of their product. 


WENTY years ago, the ad- 
vent of cable television began 
to scramble these neat models. 
Like common carriers, cable fran- 
chises were typically local monopo- 
lies and their rates were nominally 
controlled by local agencies. But un- 
like other common carriers, they had 
the First Amendment right to select 
content — and to censor those views 
they didn’t like. 


For example, my cable service is 
from Viacom, the second largest 
cable company in the nation. What 
can’t I get from Viacom? I can’t get 
Bravo, the Arts and Entertainment 
Network, the Sci-Fi Channel, the 
Black Entertainment Network, or 
CSPAN-2. Instead, Viacom brings 
me two home shopping channels, 
up from just one two months ago. 
To whom can I complain? Effectively 
no one. Like virtually every other 
American, I have only one choice 
of a cable company. 


HAT’S happening 
now is that, as in the 
case of cable, those 
once-separate worlds of “content” 
and “conduit” are merging. In fact, 
they’re becoming indistinguishable, 
and it’s probably a lost cause to try 
to put the genie back in the bottle. 
The quasi-monopolies of cable and 
local phone service are about to end. 
In many areas cable companies are 
talking of using their cables to pro- 
vide local phone service; phone com- 


panies want to provide cable and 
video programming. A new genera- 
tion of satellite and cellular systems 
promises to provide even more 
choices in information systems. 


The monopolies’ “conduit” profits 
will inevitably fall. They see their 
future as providing content. Thus 
virtually all the business models in 
place ignore the notion of customers 
creating their own content — of the 
village videographer making avail- 
able a tape of the local football game. 
This is ironic, because the largest for- 
tunes of all in America have come to 
those corporations that have created 
no content at all: AT&T and its seven 
offspring, the regional Bell operating 
companies. They have made their 
wealth by providing a vast, efficient, 
relatively inexpensive network. You 
and I have provided all the content. 
Now companies plan to jettison this 
model in lieu of one where their pri- 
mary revenues come not from the 
networks’ capabilities but from the 
information products they can in- 
duce us to buy. 


What we are being offered is re- 
markably different from — and at 
odds with — the professed goals and 
ideals of the American people. The 
thirteen colonies rebelled against 
England because of a dislike of cen- 
tral authority and limitations on 
personal freedom and enterprise. If 
anything underlies the notions of 
what it is to be an American, it is a 
profound belief in the autonomy of 
the individual and a wariness of 
those institutions that would 
restrict personal freedom. 


Yet many of the individuals and cor- 
porations involved have no qualms 
about proposing technological sys- 
tems that would dramatically reduce 
individual freedoms. John Malone, 
chairman of Tele-Communications, 
Inc., spoke like a nineteenth-century 
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“The blueprint for a com- 
petitive telecommunications 
marketplace must ensure 
multiple means of delivering 
information to the home and 
office. In other words, one 
company should not control 
both the phone and the cable 
wire running down the street. 
The goal is to create choices 
for consumers. Moreover, 
two competing wires and the 
potential for a third wireless 
option ensure that service 
and technology entrepre- 
neurs and new ideas will not 
be forced to pay a high toll 
or sell out to the owner of 
the wire.” 


—Edward Markey, 
chairman of the 

Energy and Commerce 
Committee, U.S. House 
of Representatives 


“Ever heard of duopoly? It’s 
why there are only Democrats 
and Republicans. Open your 
eyes. Better the chained dog 

than two curs, one on 
each ankle.” 


—Bob Jacobson, former 
legislative aide, California 
State Assembly 


“Lost in the discussion 
is the notion of improving 
every—one’s access to infor- 
mation. If this is truly an in- 
frastructure we are building 
— for civic discourse, com- 
merce, and the delivery of 
government services — then 
we cannot exclude people 
from these roads. The tele- 
phone system was built by 
private companies, but they 
had to deliver all the traffic 
and make it available to 
everyone at equal pricing. 
We must do the same 
thing here.” 
—PMiles Fidelman, 
executive director of 
the Center for Civic 
Networking 
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“Currently the cable television 
industry is allowed to own 
both the ‘content’ and the 
‘conduit’ for cable television 
services. The predictable re- 
sult has been attempts by the 
large cable companies, par- 
ticularly Time-Warner and 
TCl, to leverage their mo- 
nopolistic controi over local 
franchise services (the con- 
duit) to obtain monopolistic 
control over cable program- 


ming channels (the content).... 


“The cable industry is not 
regulated as a common 


carrier, and the two large 
franchise owners, TCI and 
Time-Warner, can clearly 
make or break a program- 
ming service. News reports 
on this topic are so abundant 
that this point seems com- 
pletely obvious. Consider, for 
example, the widely reported 
fact that General Electric was 
not allowed to offer CNBC as 
a news format channel, since 


TCl and Time-Warner are 
large shareholders in Turner 
Broadcasting, which owns 
CNN. Likewise, CBS recently 
complained that its efforts to 
obtain a news channel in re- 
turn for carriage of its broad- 
cast signal was biocked by the 
large cable operators. If GE or 
CBS can be kept out of a mar- 
ket by TCI or Time-Warner, 
what can a much smaller 
independent firm hope for?” 


—Ralph Nader 
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monopolist trumpeting the proposed 
product of his company’s merger 
with Bell-Atlantic: a single set-top 
box that will control both TV and 
telephone services — in his words, 
all electronic services. He doesn’t ex- 
plain how one will be abie to report 
a cable outage (TCI has been criti- 
cized by many for shoddy service) if 
the same box and conduit controls 
the telephone. 


The model being foisted upon us 
envisions the American public as a 
vast audience mindlessly grazing in 
a meadow of 500 channels of broad- 
cast and pay-per-view channels. The 
only notion of interactivity is limited 
to our being able to buy products. 
Virtually all of the 500-channel 
bandwidth would be determined 

for us, with a guarantee to us of... 
nothing. The focus is exclusively 
one-way — into our homes. Or some 
homes, anyway — just maybe not 
yours or mine. 


The major corporations are inter- 
ested in serving business corridors 
and upscale consumers. If we don’t 
fit that bill — if we live in an urban 
ghetto, or in the country, as I do — 
we may wait as long as twenty years 
before they bring a meaningful data 
highway to our doors. With this 
brand of unequal service, school- 
kids from wealthy and middle-class 
neighborhoods will have a whole 
generation’s head start competing 
against kids from less-favored areas. 


The critical national data highways, 
if this noxious one-way, limited- 
access, censored-content model is 
put into place, will produce what 
Rep. Edward Markey terms “infor- 
mation apartheid,” bringing goods 
from big corporations to us, but with 
no way for us to provide our intel- 
lectual goods to others. As critic 
Joe Raimundo terms it, “They’re 
building a 500-mile-per-hour 


superhighway with no on-ramps.” 

A one-way network would enforce 
big-business hegemony and penalize 
small businesses and one-person, 
work-at-home businesses — the 
fastest-growing segment of the 
American economy. 


T DOESN'T have to be this 

way. Congress is still the elected 

representative of the American 
people. It can level the playing field. 
There’s nothing automatic about ap- 
proving communications industry 
mergers, about allowing the mixing 
of content and conduit, about grant- 
ing the right of censorship to net- 
works that should properly be 
considered common carriers. Con- 
gress can — and should — set con- 
ditions of approval for momentous 
communications mergers, conditions 
that protect the public interest. 


What might those conditions be? To 
my thinking, the clearest enunciation 
of citizen-centered goals has come © 
from the Electronic Frontier Founda- 
tion. In the past three years EFF has 
emerged as the leading public inter- 
est group in the communications 
field. Although its resources are 
dwarfed by those of the communica- 
tions giants, EFF is a respected and 
listened-to voice in Washington. 


EFF has created an Open Platform 
Initiative (detailed opposite), and 
important members of Congress 
have included some of its principles 
in legislation that would create a 
national information policy. Rep. 
Edward Markey (D-Mass.), for ex- 
ample, has included Open Platform 
elements in his bill HR 3636, the 
“National Communications Com- 
petition and Information Infra- 
structure Act of 1994.” 


The Clinton Administration agrees 
with much of the Open Platform 
Initiative, and we can expect final 
legislation that includes features 
from the Markey bill and others 
proposed by Congressman John 
Dingell (D-Michigan) and Senators 
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Daniel Inouye (D-Hawaii) and 
John Danforth (R-Missouri). 


The Clinton Administration’s pro- 
posal endorses a “two-wire” con- 
cept: separate ownership of cable 
and telephone service in each area. 
In general, that’s a good policy, 
but it may be too shortsighted, 
and may cost us dearly if the legis- 
lation discourages “third-wire” 
and “fourth-wire” networks. The 
FCC made this mistake a decade 
ago when it created cellular ser- 
vice, mandating a duopoly: only 
two companies would be autho- 
rized in any given area. The result 
was a predictable lack of competi- 
tion, opportunity for collusion and 
price gouging, and cellular phone 
rates significantly higher than 
they would be in a truly open 
market. Citizens will get the best 
service when the opportunity to 
provide information services is 
made available to all. 


You too have a role in helping 
create America’s digital networks. 
Your first task is to inform your- 
self. Without question, the most 
comprehensive information source 
is the WELL’s telecommunications 
conference. (The WELL is a com- 
puter conferencing system where 
eight thousand individuals use 
their computers to hold “dis- 
cussions” on a wide array of 
topics from serious public policy 
to flagrant whimsy.) If you have 
access to a computer, you should 
be adding your insights to our 
discussions on the WELL. 


Your elected representatives need 
to know your views, too. A short 
note or fax to your senators and 
representatives supporting Open 
Platform goals (be sure to send a 
copy to EFF) will go a long way 
toward ensuring a fair digital 
future for all of us. @ 


Electronic Frontier Foundation: 
1001 G Street NW, Suite 950 East, 
Washington, DC 20001; 202/347-5400. 


Email: eff@eff.org 


“In case you haven’t noticed over 
the last few years, the only remain- 
ing possible free-speech medium 
in this country today is the tele- 
phone system. Everything else is 
gone. . . . the only remaining me- 

dia of mass communication in this 
country to which we all have a 
legally enforceable right of access 
is the telephone system. .. . 


“fOnce the phone companies are 
in the business of providing con- 
tent] they’re going to say, ‘Look, 
we're putting information out over 
this telephone network. We're as 
much a free-speech provider as a 
newspaper publisher, or broad- 
caster, or cable operator, and 
therefore we've the right to cen- 
sor off the system anything we 
want to censor.’ With this right 
of speech goes their right to cen- 
sor any view they don’t like. . 


“It’s just incredibly dangerous and 
it will mean the absolute end of 
free speech in America — for citi- 
zens. It won’t mean the end of free 
speech in America for the people 
with a hundred million dollars of 
spare pocket change, who can go 
out and buy a television station or 
newspaper. But if you don’t happen 
to have a hundred million dollars 
in spare pocket change, you're 
going to be denied your ability to 
communicate by means of the most 
effective monopolistic conduits of 
communication in this country, 
which are the way by which most 
people get their information. . . . 


“The way to avoid [government 
regulation] is to say, ‘There will be 
no content control by the conduit 
provider.’ If that is the standard 
then there is no need to regulate 
content. There is no need for a 
‘fairness doctrine.’ There’s no 
need for ‘equal opportunity’ in po- 
litical contests. There’s no need 
for government, or any other ex- 
ternal institution to get involved 
in the minutiae of what's going 
out on these systems.” 


—Nicholas Johnson, chairman 
of the Nationai Citizens 
Telecommunication 
and former FCC | 
commissioner 


Electronic Frontier 


Foundation Statement of 
Open Platform Principles 


We believe that a national 
communications policy must 
achieve the following goals: 


Diversity of Information 


Sources: Promote a fully in- 
teractive infrastructure in 
which the First Amendment 
flourishes, allowing for the 
greatest possible diversity of | 
viewpoints; 

Universal Service: Ensure a 
minimum level of affordable 
information and communica- 
tion service for all Americans; 


Free Speech and Common 
Carriage: Guarantee infra- 
structure access regardless of 
the content of the message 
that the user is sending; 


Privacy: Protect the security 
and privacy of all communi- 
cations carried over the infra- 
structure, and safeguard the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendment 
rights of all who use the in- 
formation infrastructure; 


Development of Public Inter- 
est Applications and Services: 
Ensure that public interest 
applications and services that 
are not produced by the com- 
mercial market are widely 
available and affordable. 


Rather than per se opposition 
to current mergers, or mere 
reliance on competition to 
build the data highways, 
make the mergers and other 
accommodations conditional 
on providing affordable 
open-platform services. The 
terms of this new social con- 
tract should be written into a 
new communications act, re- 
vised for the information age. 
With a real social contract in — 
hand, we just might realize 
the Jeffersonian — of 
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The Online User’s Encyclopedia 


Bemard Aboba came down from the 
mountain with this massive book in 
hand after a long involvement with the 
many subjects he covers. The Online 
User’s Encyclopedia confronts the vast 
fog of telecommunications and blows it 
away, subject by subject. 


Topics include: modems, computer secu- 
rity, civic and community networking, glo- 
bal networks, the Intemet, using bulletin 
boards, electronic mail, finding people, 
mailing lists, file transfer, online libraries, 
USENET, Talk, IRC, MUDs, 239.50, 
WAIS, World Wide Web, Gopher, TCP/ 
IP, connecting a BBS to the Internet, 
UUCP, BITNET, FidoNet, Point software, 
PCBoard networks, 
message 


The Online User’s Encyclopedia 
Bernard Aboba. 1993; 832 pp. 

ISBN 0-201 -62214-9 

$32.95 ($36.45 postpaid) from Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co./Order Dept., | jacob 
Way, Reading, MA 01867; 800/447-2226 


readers, saving money on your phone 
bill, file transfers, file conversion, com- 
pression primer, K! 2Net, electronic 
home-control, and memories and visions 
of the future from such pioneers of the 
network world as Tom Grundner, Vint 
Cerf, and Tom Jennings. 


The strongest chapters reflect the 
author's experience setting up BBS sys- 
tems and interconnecting disparate sys- 
tems, and his familiarity with all the 
sofware developments in the world of 
the Internet and dial-up BBSs. Many 
telecom books, especially on the In- 
ternet, are snapshots that fade quickly, 
but this is Aboba's whole photo collec- 
tion, and he has a commitment to keep 
it updated (perhaps online). 

—Steve Cisler 


Community computing systems differ 

from traditional bulletin boards in several 
ways. They are typically designed around 
the metaphor of a city, rather than the 
conventional BBS division into message and 
file areas. This allows areas of the system 
to be devoted to local governments, K12 
programs, small businesses, community 
activities and entertainment. Community 
computing systems also offer access to 
resources such as databases or online 
libraries, and support public access termi- 
nals, which are placed in public libraries, 
cafes, schools, or even post offices. The 
resulting diversity of uses and access 
points encourages public participation. 


Civilization 


It was difficult to tear myself away from 
playing Civilization long enough to write 
this review. This is the game I've always 
wanted — the one that lets me be 
Benevolent Dictator of the Earth. 


You decide where to build your cities. 
You decide what scientific advance your 
ciuzens wit research. You decide when 
your citizens will impress the world by 
building a fabulous Wonder. You decide 
when to build city improvements, and 
when to build military units. You decide 
when to use the military for defense, 
and when to attack. You decide what 
to do about other civilizations when you 
find them — trade with them, ignore 
them, or kill them. You decide when to 
build a spaceship that will launch your 
civilization to glory among the stars. 
You decide whether you'll lead your 
citizens as their dictator, king, or presi- 
dent. And you lead them for over six 
thousand years! 


To reflect the pace of change in different 
eras, the game tums vary in length from 
twenty years per turn (at the beginning, 
in 4000 BC) to one year per tum (after 
1850 AD). The game has five difficulty 
levels: you can hone your civilization- 
building skills at the lowest level, then 
move on to greater challenges. 


lf you want to leam more, a Civ FAQ 
(Frequently Asked Questions) list can 
be found on the Internet. Look for 
civilization.fag.hqx on sumex-aim. 
stanford.edu, archive.umich.edu or 
other ftp/gopher sites. —Patricia Oren 


Civilization 

$49.95; DOS version requires 640K RAM, 
2-3 MB on hard disk, high-density floppy, 
EGA or VGA graphics. Mac version 
requires 4 MB RAM, 6 MB on hard disk, 
high-density floppy, system 6.0.7 or higher. 
from Microprose, |80 Lakefront Drive, 
Hunt Valley, MD 21030; 800/879-7529 
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Making Movies on Your PC 


If you have ever wanted to make your 


own animated movies, this book is great. 


It is more of a software manual for the 
two 5.25" disks that accompany it than 
a textbook. As such you need a reason- 
able understanding of geometry and a 
familiarity with DOS on a PC to benefit 
from the package. 


The software consists of assorted tools 
for building movie files and playing the 
results. POLYRAY, the animation tool, 
builds movies one frame at a time. You 
must create a file describing what ob- 
jects are to appear, and where and how 
they are to move. POLYRAY takes care 
of the rest, rendering each image with 
multiple light sources, textures, reflec- 
tions and shadows under user control. 
Plenty of example files are provided, in- 
cluding a particularly impressive rocket 
blast-off. The DMORF program lets you 


do your own morf effects, taking one im- 


age and transforming it smoothly into 
another. While this is not a professional 
morf tool, for the price it’s incredible. 


There is, however, a catch: first, 


4] One frame of a PC 
animation 


Sawtooth Function 


the software is shareware — if 
you use it regularly you are ex- 
pected to pay an additional license fee. 
Second, you need either a lot of time or 
a very fast PC. It took over a day on a 
50Mhz 486 to render all the demon- 
stration files. Even so, if you don’t have 
the budget for a Silicon Graphics work- 
station and want to play with computer 
animation, this is a good place to start. 
—John Pettitt 


To define how the colors change through 
the layers of texture, we use a color map. 
The Polyray function that builds these maps 
is called, logically enough, color_map. This 
function is a way of specifying a color based 
on a texturing function. 


Because we want to repeat the layers 
one after another, we need to be able to 
fold positions on the x-axis so that any 
position will result in a lookup value that 
is within the bounds of the color map. To 
do this, we use the function sawtooth. The 
sawtooth function looks like a set of tri- 


angles one after another. The diagram 
above shows its shape and how we will 
associate its values with colors. 


Making Movies on Your PC 

David K. Mason & Alexander Enzmann. 
1993; 210 pp. (includes software: requires 
IBM 286 or 386, VGA monitor, 2 MB RAM) 
ISBN |-878739-41-7 

$34.95 ($39.95 postpaid) from Waite 
Group Press, 200 Tamal Plaza, Corte 
Madera, CA 94925; 800/368-9369, 

Fax 924-2576 
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Civic Networking: 
if You Had an Information Highway, Where Would | 


BY HOWARD RHEINGOLD 


MIDST THE HYPE AND CONFUSION surround- 
ing the technological revolution du jour, civic net- 
working stands out as a clear and positive model 
of what average American communities might 
want to do with such a thing as an informa- 

,, tion highway. Civic networkers believe elec- 


tronic mail, bulletin-board systems, and networks can help people 
rebuild communities capable of solving their own problems coop- 
eratively and democratically. Thousands of people haven’t been 
waiting for tomorrow’s infostructure: dozens of online social and 
political experiments are under way, using today’s telecommunica- 


tions tools. 


Santa Monica, California, citizens 
used a computer conferencing 
system to brainstorm and imple- 
ment a program for providing 
showers, lockers, and laundry 
facilities for the city’s homeless 
(WER #71: 24). They also learned 
a valuable lesson about the down- 
side of no-cost computer con- 
ferencing via public terminals — 
a few people with time on their 
hands can dominate public con- 
versations. The group offers an 
important caution to those who 
would emulate it: democracy is 
raucous; cooperation requires 
ground rules. 


In Colorado Springs, Colorado, a 
local BBS operator, irate about a 
proposed city ordinance, stirred 
up a debate and packed a city 
council meeting with outraged 
citizens (WER #71:4). 


Oregon’s COMPASS, funded by 
the Oregon Lottery, offers state- 
wide access to BBSs, electronic 
mail, computer conferencing, 

and Internet access. “School 
House,” an item in the COMPASS 
main menu, is “a place for K-12 
teachers, students, and parents to 
meet.” Government information, 
health and wellness information, 
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community calendars, “teleports” 
to other locations in the Internet, 
and a “Public Square” are 

other options. 


Since 1988, Montana’s Big Sky 
Telegraph has matched students 
in one-room schoolhouses with 
Internet tutors, and connected 
nonprofit organizations such 

as the Women’s Resource Center 
with sources of information and 
support (WER #71:32). Rural 
schools and public libraries, rural 
economic-development offices, 
organizations for employing the 
disabled, rural hospitals, were 
connected using inexpensive tele- 
communication technology. 

It’s happening in Hawaii (Hawaii 
FYI) and the Heartland (Cleve- 
land Free-Net started the Free- 
Net movement that is spreading 
around the world), in Blacksburg, 
Virginia, and Bloomsberg, Penn- 
sylvania, to name a few of the 
scores of start-up civic networks. 
One important new civic network 
is intertribal: NATIVEnet. 


A BBS-like public conversation 
open to anyone who wants to join 
the discussion is a “many-to- 
many” medium that gives large 
numbers of people access to large 


> 


numbers of people, not a “few-to- 
many” medium like television, 
talk radio, newspapers or maga- 
zines. The power to persuade and 
educate — to influence people’s 
beliefs and perceptions — is radi- 
cally democratized. Any node on 
a high-capacity communications 
network can send (as well as re- 
ceive) words, sounds, images, 
computer software, video, to any 
other node. Combined with the 
telecommunications network, the 
personal computer becomes a 
printing press, a broadcasting sta- 
tion, a virtual town-hall meeting. 


Civic networking offers a grand 
vision. But can it work? And who 
will pay for it? Richard Civille, 
Miles Fidelman, and John Alto- 
bello, of the nonprofit Center for 
Civic Networking, claim that 
“savings in public health costs 
through the use of telecommuni- 
cation networks could be huge; 
estimates range between 36 and 
100 billion dollars a year.” The 
same technology that can bring 
video on demand to hundreds 

of millions of households could 
provide multilingual, multimedia, 
interactive health information. 
Educating people about the warn- 
ing signs of diabetes and heart 
disease, through these media, at 
taxpayer expense, could be 
cheaper than treating them in 
emergency wards, at taxpayer 
expense. 


If private enterprises can use in- 
formation technologies to provide 
more cost-effective public ser- 
vices, market forces could amplify 
the effects of early successes as 
other communities take notice of 


_the competitive advantage dem- 
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You Want to Go? 


onstrated by the early adopters. 
How will the experiments survive 
long enough to demonstrate their 
economic utility? And how will 
our use of the new technology in- 
fluence something even more im- 
portant than economic well-being 
— our most cherished liberties? 


The framers of the United States 
Constitution recognized that the 
ability of citizens to communicate 
with one another freely is funda- 
mental to the health of a democ- 
racy. We learned from the social 
impact of the telephone, of radio, 
and especially of television, that 
new communication technologies 
mean new influences on demo- 
cratic decisionmaking. With the 
advent of many-to-many media, 
we're going to see new power- 
shifts. Civic networking is one 
way people are trying to use com- 
puter communications to reclaim 
from the entrenched mass media 
some power for citizens and com- 
munities. In five years, we will 
know whether today’s civic net- 
works were the models of a self- 
governing society we built to- 
gether, or dreams of a world that 
might have been. @ 


RESOURCES: 


Center for Civic Networking: PO Box 
65272, Washington, DC 20035; 
202 / 362-3831. rciville@civicnet.org 


COMPASS: Oregon ED-NET, 7140 SW 
Macadam Avenue/ Ste. 260, Portland, 
OR 97219-3013; 503 / 293-1992. 


National Public Telecomputing Net- 
work: 3455 Chagrin Blvd., Moreland 
Hill, OH 44022; 216/247-5800; 

Fax 216/247-3328. info@nptn.org 


Civic networking resources in 
Gopherspace: wellgopher / community / 
Civic Nets, Community Nets, Free-Nets, 
and Toasternets. 


ihe 


\LREN: listserver@pacbell.com [CA 
earch and Education Net} 
.N-FREENET: 
istprocessor@cunews.carleton.ca {Cana- 
_ dian Free-Nets] 

-MG: almanac@esusda.gov [C 
_ hities in Economic Transition] 

_ CET-NEWS: almanac@esusda.gov [Com- 
nunities in Economic Transition News] 
SOMMUNET: listserv@uvmvm.uvm.edu 
Community and Civic Networks 
listproc@moose.uvm.edu] 
SOMMUNITY-A: 
ommunity-access-request@parc. 
erox.com [Community Access Issues] 


-OSNDISC: listserv@bitnic.educom.edu 
Consortium for School Networking] 


CNI-PUBINFO: listserv@cni.org [Access 
o Public Information Working Group} 


_ CPSR-ANNOUN: listserv@cpsr.org [Main 
CPSR Announcement List] 
_ listserv@sunnyside.com (Note: The full 
_ and correct list name is CPSR-ANNOUNCE) 
CPSR-NII-PU: listserv@cpsr.org [National 
_ Information Infrastructure] 
_ listserv@sunnyside.com (Note: The full 
and correct list name is CPSR-NII-PUBLIC) 
CPSR-NII-TA: listserv@cpsr.org [CPSR 
Nil Members Nil Discussions] 
listserv@sunnyside.com (Note: The full 
and correct list name is CPSR-NII-TALK) 
FREENET-ADM™M: listserv@nptn.org [Free- 
Net Administrators and Committees] 


(Note: The full and correct list name is 
FREENET-ADMIN) 


FREENET-TEC: 
listprocessor@cunews.carleton.ca [Tech- 
nical Freenet Operation] (Note: The full 
and correct list name is FREENET-TECH) 


H-RURAL: listserv@uicvm.uic.edu [Rural 
& Agricultural History] 


LANET: unpublished [Community Net- 
working in Los Angeles County] 


LM_NET: listserv@suvm.acs.syr.edu 
[School Library Media & Network Comrn] 


NATBBS: listproc@echonyc.com [Na- 
tional Online Media Association] (NOMA) 


Nil_ AGENDA: 
nii_agenda-request@civicnet.org [The di- 
rection of the Nil] 


PACS-L: [Li- 
brary & Public Access Computer Systems] 


, organizations, activities, networks, libraries, schools, “s* then 
u need to subscribe to at least one of the lists below. — 


lic Libraries and the internet] 


PB-TCAP: listserver@pacbell.com 
[Telecom Consumer Advisory Panel] 


PUBLIB-NET;: listserv@nysernet.org [Pu 


PUBNET: 
pubnet-request@chinacat.unicom.com 
[Use & Administration of PACS] 
RURALDEV: listserv@ksuvm.ksu.edu 
[Community/Rural Economic Develop- 
ment] 

RURALUSA: listserv@ers.bitnet [Rural 
Trends & Conditions journal] 
RURSOC-L: listserv@ukcc.uky.edu [Ru 
Sociology] | 
SVP: jvsv-services@eit.com [Smart Valley _ 
Project]({V:SV) (Subject: listserv subscribe 
Svp your_name_goes_here) 
THESEGROUPS: unpublished [Local 
munications, Legal, Social Activism 
Groups] 

WVRK 1 2-L: listserv@wvnvm.wvnet.edu 
[RuralNet Discussion Group] 

To subscribe, send a one-line message 
that says: 


SUB MAILING_LIST_NAME 
YOUR_FIRST_NAME 
YOUR_LAST_NAME 


to the appropriate listserv address. 


Please let me know if you have any others 
that you would suggest. Peace. 

—Art “Rambo” McGee 

NETCOM: [amcgee@netcom.com] 
(ftp.netcom.com in pub/amcgee for my 

) 


CTP/CORE: [amcgee@ctp.org] or 
famegee@eis.calstate.edu] (CA Ed/Tech 
project) 

PeaceNet: [igc:amcgee] (Best place for 
development & activism-related info) 


WELL: [amcgee] (What can | say about 
this system? It’s definitely unique.) 


Afrilnfo: [mcgee@epsilon.eecs.nwu.edu] 
BDPA BAC: 707/552-3314 to Arthur 
McGee (Co-Sysop. Lists are also here.) 


DataBits: 213/295-6094 to Arthur McGee 
(Co-Sysop. Lists are here too.) 


Voice: 310/320-BYTE 


“The revolution will not be televised, but 
the proceedings will be available online.” 


(c)1993 Arthur R. McGee & Associates 
(a.k.a. Africans Around the World) 
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onstrated by the early adopters. 
How will the experiments survive 
long enough to demonstrate their 
economic utility? And how will 
our use of the new technology in- 
fluence something even more im- 
portant than economic well-being 
— our most cherished liberties? 


The framers of the United States 
Constitution recognized that the 
ability of citizens to communicate 
with one another freely is funda- 
mental to the health of a democ- 
racy. We learned from the social 
impact of the telephone, of radio, 
and especially of television, that 
new communication technologies 
mean new influences on demo- 
cratic decisionmaking. With the 
advent of many-to-many media, 
we re going to see new power- 
shifts. Civic networking is one 
way people are trying to use com- 
puter communications to reclaim 
from the entrenched mass media 
some power for citizens and com- 
munities. In five years, we will 
know whether today’s civic net- 
works were the models of a self- 
governing society we built to- 
gether, or dreams of a world that 
might have been. 


RESOURCES: 


Center for Civic Networking: PO Box 
65272, Washington, DC 20035; 
202 / 362-3831. rciville@civicnet.org 


COMPASS: Oregon ED-NET, 7140 SW 
Macadam Avenue/ Ste. 260, Portland, 
OR 97219-3013; 503 / 293-1992. 


National Public Telecomputing Net- 
work: 3455 Chagrin Blvd., Moreland 
Hill, OH 44022; 216/247-5800; 

Fax 216/247-3328. info@nptn.org 


Civic networking resources in 
Gopherspace: wellgopher / community / 
Civic Nets, Community Nets, Free-Nets, 
and Toasternets. 


If you are even remotely interested in civic, local, or rural computing 


ues, organizations, activities, networks, libraries, schools, etc., then 
need to subscribe to at least one of the lists below. 


This list is up to date as of December, 1993. 


CALREN: listserver@pacbell.com [CA 
Research and Education Net] 


CAN-FREENET: 


listprocessor@cunews.carleton.ca {Cana- 

dian Free-Nets] 

_CET-MG: almanac@esusda.gov [Commu- 
hities in Economic Transition] 

CET-NEWS: almanac@esusda.gov [Com- 
munities in Economic Transition News} 


~COMMUNET: listserv@uvmym.uvm.edu 


[Community and Civic Networks 
listproc@moose.uvm.edu] 


COMMUNITY-A: 


community-access-request@parc. 
xerox.com [Community Access Issues] 


COSNDISC: listserv@bitnic.educom.edu 
{Consortium for Schoo! Networking] 


CNI-PUBINFO: listserv@cni.org [Access 
to Public Information Working Group] 


CPSR-ANNOUN: listserv@cpsr.org [Main 
CPSR Announcement List] 
listserv@sunnyside.com (Note: The full 
and correct list name is CPSR-ANNOUNCE) 


CPSR-NIl-PU: listserv@cpsr.org [National 
Information Infrastructure] 
listserv@sunnyside.com (Note: The full 
and correct list name is CPSR-NIl-PUBLIC) 


CPSR-NII-TA: listserv@cpsr.org [CPSR 
Nil Members Nil Discussions] 


listserv@sunnyside.com (Note: The full 
and correct list name is CPSR-NIil-TALK) 


FREENET-AD™: listserv@nptn.org [Free- 
Net Administrators and Committees] 
(Note: The full and correct list name is 
FREENET-ADMIN) 


FREENET-TEC: 
listprocessor@cunews.carleton.ca [Tech- 
nical Freenet Operation] (Note: The full 
and correct list name is FREENET-TECH) 


H-RURAL: listserv@uicvm.uic.edu [Rural 
& Agricultural History] 


LANET: unpublished [Community Net- 
working in Los Angeles County] 


LM_NET: listserv@suvm.acs.syr.edu 
[School Library Media & Network Comm] 


NATBBS: listproc@echonyc.com [Na- 
tional Online Media Association] (NOMA) 


Nil_AGENDA: 
nii_agenda-request@civicnet.org [The di- 
rection of the Nil] 


PACS-L: listserv@uhupvm].uh.edu [Li- 
brary & Public Access Computer Systems] 


PB-TCAP: listserver@pacbell.com 
[Telecom Consumer Advisory Panel] 


PUBLIB-NET: listserv@nysernet.org 
lic Libraries and the internet] 

PUBNET: 
pubnet-request@chinacat.unicom.com 
[Use & Administration of PACS] 


RURALDEV: listserv@ksuvm.ksu.edu 
{Community/Rural Economic Develop- 
ment] 
RURALUSA: listserv@ers.bitnet [Rural US 
Trends & Conditions journal] 
RURSOC-L: listserv@ukcc.uky.edu [Rural 
Sociology] 
SVP: jvsv-services@eit.com [Smart Valley 
Project](jV:SV) (Subject: listserv subscribe 
svp your_name_goes_here) 
THESEGROUPS: unpublished [Local Com- 
munications, Legal, Social Activism 
Groups] 

WYVRK12-L: listserv@wvnvm.wvnet.edu 
[RuralNet Discussion Group] 

To subscribe, send a one-line message 
that says: 


SUB MAILING_LIST_NAME 
YOUR_FIRST_NAME 
YOUR_LAST_NAME 


to the appropriate listserv address. 


Please let me know if you have any others 
that you would suggest. Peace. 


—Art “Rambo” McGee 


NETCOM: [amcgee@netcom.com] 
(ftp.netcom.com in pub/amcgee for my 
“stuff” ) 


CTP/CORE: [amcgee@ctp.org] or 
famcgee@eis.calstate.edu] (CA Ed/Tech 
project) 

PeaceNet: [igc:amcgee] (Best place for 
development & activism-related info) 


WELL: [amcgee] (What can | say about 
this system? It’s definitely unique.) 


Afrilnfo: [mcgee@epsilon.eecs.nwu.edu] 


BDPA BAC: 707/552-3314 to Arthur 
McGee (Co-Sysop. Lists are also here.) 


DataBits: 213/295-6094 to Arthur McGee 
(Co-Sysop. Lists are here too.) 


Voice: 310/320-BYTE 


“The revolution will not be televised, but 
the proceedings will be available online.” 


(c)1993 Arthur R. McGee & Associates 
(a.k.a. Africans Around the World) 
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Interesting Stuff 


Can-Do Clamp 


A trick double-swivel jaw firmly holds (on 
both sides) pieces of different thickness 
and depth at an implacable ninety de- 
grees, ready for whatever you have in 
store for them. Nifty! —j. Baldwin 


Can-Do Clamp 

$24.95 postpaid from MLCS Ltd., PO Box 
4053, Rydal, PA 19046; 800/533-9298 or 
215/938-5060, Fax 215/938-5070 ‘ 


Café Mam 


In our part of the country it is increas- 
ingly easy to get a cup of good-tasting 
coffee. Espresso stands pop up in park- 
ing lots and on street comers. (Saw a 
sign in Seattle: Hot Dogs, Espresso, 
99¢.) Finding good organic brew is an- 
other story. Natural food stores and 
even one local supermarket chain carry 
organic coffee, but the quality is often 
poor, and even worse, sometimes stale. 
The folks at Royal Blue have never let 
me down. | have been buying coffee 
from these folks for several years; | put 
in my order and have fresh-roasted 
whole beans delivered UPS the same 
week. The taste is superior and tne cost 
lower than my local alternative. Pesticide 
reform groups get 20 percent of the 
profits from the sale of the coffee. 


The standard Café Mam beans are me- 
dium roasted. If you like it darker, ask for 
the French (it’s pretty dark, but not as 


Café Mam 

(for price list; will UPS orders) 

Royal Blue Organics, PO Box 21123, 
Eugene, OR 97402; 800/392-0117 


black as some roasters do French). It 
may add a day or two to your order, but 
at no extra cost. —Mike Doherty 

(The Whole Earth crew happily drank 
the sample in one day. —. Baldwin) 


Lumber Jack 
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This tool is more necessity than gadget 
when today's deplorably warpy wood 
must be forced into place. Works in any 
position. Three sizes handle two-by floor- 
ing and siding to six-by beams. Clever 
lever. —J. Baldwin 


Lumber Jack 

Model 100, for use on material | '/, - | 3/," 
wide, $89.95 ($94.90 postpaid) 

Modei 400, 3 - 3 /," wide, $129.95 

($134. 90 postpaid) 

Model 600, 5 - 5 ?/," wide, $149.95 ($154.90 
postpaid) from T. C. Manufacturing, PO Box 
122, Fredericktown, OH 43019; 
800/253-5669, Fax 614/694-1953 
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Groundbreakers™ 


Perhaps, as is so often the case today, 
their designers didn't have to use them. 
How else to explain the awful engineer- 
ing and ergonomics found in traditional 
soil-busting tools? | am pleased to report 
that the designers of these high-quality 
implements did their job well. There's 
extra metal and ribs at traditional weak 
spots, ample fillets to resist cracking, 
and concave contours where material 
isnt needed. Reversible, curved hickory 
handles position blade bite angle, reduc- 
ing back and arm strain. Different 
handle lengths, head shapes, and 
weights match tools to user and task. 
Handsome and reasonably priced, too. 
—J]. (unh!) Baldwin 


Groundbreakers™ 
Landscaping Tools 

$!3-$30 at many hardware and garden sup- 
ply stores. Information from V&B Manufac- 
turing Co., PO Box 268, Walnut Ridge, AR 
92476; 800/443-1987 


Safer Home Test Kit 


This kit is a collection of simple tests 
and monitors that will indicate danger- 
ous levels of radon, lead (in paint, pipes 
and crockery, but not directly in water), 
microwave leakage, carbon monoxide 
(from stoves, heaters and engines), 

and ultraviolet radiation (as on a beach 
or through sunglasses). Except for the 
radon test, it is your responsibility to 
properly execute the procedures and 
interpret the results as instructed in the 
manual. (The radon test includes a 
prepaid container you mail to the lab.) 
eee | Amateur findings must be officially 
ohn regarded as tentative, but repeated 
——" positive indications are certainly worth 
investigating further. The kit costs less 
than buying the tests and monitors 
separately. —J. Baldwin 


Safer Home Test Kit 

$58.00 ($65.75 postpaid) from 7th Genera- 
tion/Order Dept., 49 Hercules, Colchester, 
VT 05446-1672; 800/456-1197 
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“You computer freaks have noth- : 
ing to do with the real world. 3 oe ‘ade 
None of this technology you wor- | 


ship makes a difference in the 


inner city or the ol wth 

BY DANIEL BEN-HORIN 

ae oe, In the three years since Emergency Services 
problems.” | hear CompuMentor last appeared Network of Alameda 
in these pages,anewtrendin County, CA 

haeti The degree to tee nonprofit use of computers has (Alameda County Food Bank, Eden 
which it is invalid, how- emerged. The “early adopters” in Information and Referral, Tri-City 
ever, worries me: itis unfortunate = the nonprofit world — and there are | Homeless Coalition) 

that many people who are trying 


to make a difference inthe world 2 lot of them — have started to say, CompuMentor helped this network of 
don’t know how to use the best “Hey, we’re driving this thing in first nonprofits develop an online communi- 


tools available for the job. gear. Let’s see what it can really do to cations service to coordinate and share 
CompuMentor, anonprofitorge- help us work.” information on policy changes and leg- 
nization devoted to matching islative action more efficiently among 


othernonprofitorganizationswith Of course, nonprofits have alsocon- _jetwork members. One ESN member, 
technically knowledgeablevolun- — tinued to throng the entry passage of —_ Eden 1&R, was able to respond to the 


teer ment th 
the computer world, obtaining their 1992 Oakland Hills fire by referring 


racy” we presented in WER#7!, initial systems and learning to use thousands of the newly homeless almost 
almost three years ago. Compu- _ the basic programs. instantly to available rentals listed on a 
Mentor’s clients are precisely database compiled by Eden. The data- 


those organizations that are try- | For CompuMentor, this has meant... 2.6 had been designed by a Compu- 
ing to fight pollution or toxic a Jot more work. Whether nonprofits Mentor volunteer, Maurice Weitman, 


i feed = learning to os iminacite their hard who had also trained Eden’s staff in use 
the hungry, house the homeless, | disk or developing complex G. I. S. of the database. 
save endangered species. analyses of environmental data 
CompuMentor has beentoosuc- (which are then made available by Arriba Juntos, 
cessful. They have plentyofmen- —_ telecom to affiliated nonprofits Gan Franct CA 

mcisco, 

a edeademaelienaea across the world), they need help. Founded in 1965, Arriba Juntos has 
ing mentors, but they don’thave = They can’t afford the market rates helped thousands of disadvantaged 
enough staff and facilities to keep for such help. Increasingly, they people : particularly within San Fran- 
cisco’s Latino community, to regain 


of that nen that non- eee 
f green energy control over their lives through employ- 


profits weditionally lack. Here are a couple of examples ment, educational advancement, im- 
When asked how they planned _ of the quality of the assistance proved mental! health. and housing. 
to address their financial chal- = CompuMentor provides and the CompuMentor matched Arriba Juntos 


lenges, Daniel Ben-Horin said: : 
“Frankly, we had hoped that com- difference it makes in organizations’ with mentor Matt Ruetz to train the 


puter corporations would come and individuals’ lives: staff to use telecommunications soft- 
to understand how much in their 
interest it is for computers to be —¢*. 


widely used for social and human  - 


services, and would subsidize 


CompuMentor’s services to low- Features, Factors, and Formats 


saaiiateen been <i en In addition to providing tential hosts for nonprofit | avoid spending lots of time 

we've stalled. We’re developing hands-on help to NPOs, telecom networks. The learning how to use it. 

CompuMentor researches following abridged excerpt Many factors can deter- 

across the country, supported by cutting-edge technology provides an overview of a 

applications from the various ectors a system; the pricing 
nonprofit point of view, profits must weigh in schemes of each system 

If you or your organization wants and makes its findings system selection: vary so much that attempt- 


to further the cause of applying = available to nonprofits in 


computer technology to human- 
scale problems, CompuMentor accessible formats and at comprehensively. A sys- often like comparing 
at minimal cost. 


(89 Stillman Street, San Francisco, tem that may cost slightly | apples and oranges. A 
CA 94107; 415/512-7784; email — Online Systems for Nonprofits | more each month may ac- _ comparison of just 

is a comparative guide to tually save money if it’s monthly minimums and 


kind of high-leverage investment 
you are looking for. —HLR online systems that are po- _— easier to use and you can hourly rates will not give 


Costs need to be looked ing direct comparisons is 
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ware and LatinoNet’s online system. Like every other nonprofit, CompuMentor is scuffling 


In addition to providing the telecom- to survive the recession. In today’s economic climate, 
munications training, Matt ended up de- _ 


signing a FoxBase database to track the both government and private a a mages 
group’s client information. Arriba Juntos © — unsuccessfully — to meet the most glaring social 

staff members now communicate online needs. Funding for technical assistance is perceived as 
regularly with other nonprofit organi- almost a luxury. So, ironically, as the need for what 


zations via LatinoNet, and are able to 


track clients much more efficiently with CompuMentor does gets demonstrably greater and 


their new database. _ greater, the funds to support such work have 

all but disappeared. 
Western Center on Virtually all the organizations that seek our services are 
Law and Poverty, in straitened financial circumstances. Some of them pay 
Los Angeles, CA for our help out of their operating budgets, because it’s 


This organization requested help using a that important to them to move forward. Some of them 
fax modem, training in word processing fund the work by eking out grants, jumping through 
and font management, HandsNet train- —_ oops like trained seals to do so. Others we support 


ing, and general hardware troubleshoot- , 
ing. Mentor Phil Harriman was able and through grants that we obtain. For example, we have 


willing to help WCLP with all of their raised scholarship funds that enable us to extend a .h 
computer needs, and arranged to make _ services without charge to minority-governed non- 


regular visits every other Friday, hisday ofits, community arts groups, and mental-health- 
off from work. Phil wrote an analysis of 
their wiring and hardware for them and so oe 
then worked on a technical reorganiza- nonprofits in specified counties. 


tion pian. In the coming year, he plans 
to continue with WCLP as a long-term We price our services on a sliding scale that slides pretty 


mentor, helping with a database proj- low because we are determined to keep our support 
ect and other work that arises. Seena available to the small nonprofits working on the cut- 
Zamrzia, WCLP’s administrator, noted _ ting edge of social change. That’s the reason we started 
that the help came at the same time ‘ . : 

, CompuMentor in the first place. But so many small, im- 
that funding resources were drying up; : : 
WCLP lacked the financial resources pecunious nonprofits are coming to us now that we can’t 
previously available for technical assistance. afford to serve them at rates they can afford to pay. 


system client organizations, as well as to low-budget 


you an accurate picture; ongoing annual costs, Other features affecting etary software properly. 
you need to factor in based on your anticipated ease of use are documen- Many nonprofits still only 


other costs such as data use of the system (i.e., tation, training, customer have access to older mod- 
transfer and storage how long will you spend support, online aids, els that can’t support pro- 
charges for those systems — online each month, how system reliability. prietary software. In this 

that use them, special many messages will you Equipment and software case, systems that you can 
charges (e.g., private con- send/receive?). required. No matter how access with any computer 
ferences), and any packet Generally, systems with easy to use a graphics in- and communications soft- 


network or phone charges ware, while more difficult 


graphics interfaces are the terface may be, it won't 


incurred by members. easiest to use, followed by —_ help your members if they =a end be your 
The best way tc get an menu-driven systems, and use computers with insuffi- only options. 
accurate comparison isto |= command-driven systems cient memory or horse- Online community. This 
estimate both start-up and _are the most difficult. power to run the propri- is frequently the most 
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The following is from 
our Guide to Automat- 
ing Information and Re- 
ferral Systems, which is, 
believe it or not, red-hot 
in the nonprofit world 
these days, partially in 
response to opportu- 
nity and partially in 
response to pressure. 


The opportunity is a re- 
sult of advances in tech- 
nology that have made 
possible far greater and 
faster access to diverse 
information. Thus, a 
shelter that provides 
beds to the homeless 
can and should have in- 
stant access to programs 
that provide food, train- 
ing, and employment to 
the same constituency. 
If these programs work 
together to share their 
data and make it more 
accessible, the ultimate 
beneficiaries are (of 


Advantages: 

¢ Large amounts of infor- 
mation can be saved using 
less physical space. 


¢ You can create multiple 
“access” points for your 
information so that you 
can find resources by 
using many different 
search methods. 


* Searching, sorting, and 
reorganizing information 
can occur much faster. 


* Information is more 
transportable and more 
easily shared with other 
staff members or agencies. 


* Software can be design- 
ed to collect statistics 
automatically. 


* Information is easier to 
duplicate and to protect 
from fire, theft, or 

other loss. 


course) the clientele the agency serves. 


The pressure arises, in an era of diminished 
resources, from funding sources that insist on 
proof that their shrinking dollars are having 
every possible social benefit sweated out of them. 
Service agencies must develop new intricacies 


of statistical data. 


So nonprofit agencies have a lot of steam for reorga- 
nizing their data and making it broadly accessible; 
the heading under which this activity falls is I&R. 


important consideration 
for many networks. If you 
are trying to reach certain 
types of people or orga- 
nizations, you want to 
choose a system they 

are using. You'll want to 
look at those systems that 
have people and resources 
related to the issues that 
concern you, and you'll 
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want to examine the 
types of discussions tak- 
ing place (e.g., social con- 
versation, advocacy, or 
action-oriented). 


Online systems offer a 
dizzying array of features 


and services. Your network 


needs to decide which of 
these are essential for you. 


SPRING 1994 


Disadvantages: 

A new computer system can create as many problems as 
it solves. The introduction of the automobile provides a 
good example. The advent of cars didn’t simplify trans- 
portation needs, it complicated them. Suddenly, our 
range and mobility were dramatically extended. With a 
proper map and suitable roads, we could drive almost 
anywhere in a fraction of the time required to walk or 
travel by horse. However, instead of continuing to run 
the same number of errands and enjoy more time off 
the road, people tended to increase the number of 
trips taken in their cars. . . . 


Likewise, a computer may “increase the number of trips’ 
to the database because it will become easier and faster 
to use. And since your information has moved from a 
“static” form (i.e., printed paper) to a “dynamic” form, 
you can bend, reshape, or reorganize all of your informa- 
tion quite easily. Thus, while you thought you were mov- 
ing to the “paperless office,” you may find your staff now 
prints a greater number of reports in a greater variety of 
formats. With this in mind, let us consider the drawbacks 
to automating or upgrading. . . . From our phone inter- 
views with computerized l&Rs, here are some of the 
disadvantages respondents identified: 


Expertise. You need com- 
puter knowledge or exper- 
tise on staff or you must 
hire a consultant, which 
can be expensive. 


Vulnerability. You are at 
the mercy of system failures. 


Investment. Anyone who 
wants to access your 
information must have 
Training. Almost every- a computer. 
one can use paper and 
pencil — fewer know 


how to use computers. 


Guide to Automating 
Systems 

Tom Battin. Randy Dunagan and 
Dennis Hayes, Editors. 

$6 postpaid from CompuMentor, 
89 Stillman Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94107. (No phone orders, 
please.) 


Adaptability. Changing 
a computerized form 
may not be as easy as 
recreating a paper form. 


Guide to Online 
Systems for Nonprofits 
Barbara Gersh. 

Daniel Ben-Horin, Editor. 
$12.50 postpaid from 
CompuMentor, 89 Stillman 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107. 
(No phone orders, please.) 


It is useful to think about 
those functions you will 
need in the future, as well 
as those you need immedi- 
ately. Ideally, your network 
will stay with its initial host 
system choice long enough 
to validate the initial in- 
vestment of learning time 
and to gain real benefits 
from the online experience. 
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What It Takes 


America needs a great novel of process, 
because process is now the dominant 
form of discourse, and now it has one 
and (better yet!) it’s all true, scrupulously 
so. What It Takes is a huge and absorb- 
ing book about the | 988 presidential 
campaign, concentrating entirely on 
mechanisms and personalities, which 
would seem to be the only way to un- 
derstand where we are as a nation and 
how we got there. The writing is brilliant; 
the people are made :..Jerstandable if 
not sympathetic — .1e Bob Dole story 
in particular is a genuine American trag- 
edy, with its survivor washing up on the 
shoals of power like a shipwrecked mute 
— and the whole tawdry enterprise 
takes on epic proportions, small humans 
becoming archetypes in spite of them- 
selves. What It Takes invites compan- 
sons with Theodore White's Making of 
... Series, but it's ten times more read- 
able and one hundred times smarter. 
—Jon Carroll 


Augghh! You bet Dole wanted to know! 
Both he and Baker had been running for 
the White House for the last eight years, 
since they started the cycle for 1980, the 
year both men finished as also-rans. No, for 
Dole it was ten years, if you started, as he 


Secrets of the 
Super Searchers 


The author is a grandmaster of online 
searching — the art, science, and pro- 
fession of finding specific information on 
anything from intemational law to 
bacteriology, rare diseases to obscure 
technologies. Here's the first book that 
gets the real experts to spill some of 
their lore, for the benefit of novice 
searchers, potential clients of online 
searchers, librarians 

and other sen- 

ous information 

hunters and 

gatherers. 

—HLR 


Secrets of the Super Searchers 
Reva Basch. Eight Bit Books, 1993; 

235 pp. ISBN 0-910965-12-9 

$39.95 ($42.95 postpaid) from Online, Inc., 
462 Danbury Road, Wilton, CT 06897; 
800/248-8466 


did, from the day he lost the Vice Presi- 
dency, in 1976. It was ten long years . . . 
for the Presidency. That was “the other 
thing.” That’s what he’d call it when he told 
the Schedulers to put on an extra flight 
somewhere, a thousand miles into the 
country, to speak for some candidate for 
Congress, or Lieutenant Governor, or 
State Treasurer who didn’t have a chance 
of ever getting to the Senate. 


“Might be good, get his help . . . for the 
other thing.” 


It wasn’t so much that he feared Howard 
Baker: poor Howard didn’t have much 
taste for a fight. But it straightened his own 
path — after all, how many Senate Leaders 
could a voter keep track of? How many 
Senators? In the Dole cosmology, Senators 
occupied a special sphere. Now, in the 
GOP, apart from Dole, only Paul Laxalt 
was running. And he, too, was leaving the 
Senate, running not really as a Senator, but 
as Ronald Reagan’s friend. Anyway, Laxalt 
had problems in his home state, Nevada: 
political troubles, and an investigation that 
threatened to drag his name down. That 
was all summed up in the few words, as 
spare and evocative as a Japanese poem, a 
political haiku on Laxalt, that issued in 
Dole’s flattest prairie voice: 


“Agh, got a friend . .. Nevada . . . might 
need a friend.” 


Two years later, when the campaign was 
over and, in Bar’s phrase, “we became Vice 
President,” there was a VP Christmas card 
budget from the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and a Houston Branch Office of the 
Vice President to do the heavy lifting. To 
be sure, the friend list was bigger now, em- 
bracing all U.S. Ambassadors overseas, and 
foreign dignitaries, and all members of 
Congress, and Governors, Republican 
Committeemen, campaign contributors, 
County Chairmen, and like stars in the new 
George Bush cosmology. By |983, the Ia- 
dies in Houston had the list cross-indexed 
on an IBM database. And a gentle, white- 
haired woman named Dot Burghard (a bit 
hard of hearing of late, but still possessed 
of beautiful penmanship) sat at a desk in the 
workroom of the Houston OVP, attending 
to the friend-list updates and then address- 
ing envelopes, every day, beginning each 
year in May. By December, of course, it 
wasn’t just Dot, but a whole roomful of 
volunteers, bent to the three S’s (stuff, seal, 
and stamp) at the long table in the work- 
room, amid a murmur of old Bush-stories, 
and occasional shouted queries to Dot, and 
Betty Baker’s Texas trail-boss voice, on the 
phone, trying to rustle up more volunteers: 
“Hah, Suzie! Did Santa Claus visit yet? . . . 
Oh, well, tellya how ta assure it. Come on 
down here and give us a hand. . . . Well, 
we're doin’ all right, but we could always 


What It Takes 

(The Way to the White House) 

Richard Ben Cramer. Vintage Books, 

1993; 1051 pp. ISBN 0-679-74649-8 

$15 ($17 postpaid) frorn Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


use s’more. . . Gloria! What're we up to 
— the H’s? . . . Fact, I’m a little worried 
‘bout gettin’ ’em out!” 


And even after the bulk mailings, there 
were response cards to fire out, to people 
who were not on the friend list but who 
sent George Bush a card that year. And 
then, of course, returns started boomer- 
anging in — someone moved, or dead, or 
God knows what — so the ladies had to 
peel back the stamp to read the code to 
find out which substratum of the friend 

list it came from: the Ambassadors, or con- 
tributors, or the 1944 crew of the USS Fin- 
back .. . or, in the worst case, it might be 
a card with the “CC” code hidden under 
the stamp, which meant “Christmas Card,” 
and which meant the name was from the 
créme de la créme, the Original Barbara 
Bush Christmas Card List. And that person 
had better be found. That card HAD to get 
out. It was often February and sometimes 
March before all the returns were 
investigated and rectified. 


MIT Program 


The Program in Science, Technology, and 
Society at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is a pioneer research center 
where scholars in history, sociology, an- 
thropology, political science, and other 
humanistic disciplines are cooperating 

to show how social change drives, and is 
driven by, scientific and technological de- 
velopment. Faculty projects range from 
the historical origins of agribusiness to 
the psychology of computer users, and 
some two dozen students are working 
toward the Ph. D. in the History and 
Social Study of Science and Technology, 
preparing theses on such subjects as the 
politics of Cold War science, the inven- 
tion of bacteriological nomenclature, and 
the social effects of technological disas- 
ters. Information about the STS Program 
is available from the main office in Build- 
ing E51, Room | 10, MIT, Cambridge, 
MA 02139. Phone: (6! 7) 253-4062. 
—Wade Roush 
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HE NORMAL 

method of travel 

is by light aircraft — 
Hea fifty minutes or so at 
a cost roughly equivalent to a Brisbane/ 
Singapore return special. I've had a couple 
of nasty experiences in small planes but 
often there is no choice but to hop in 
again. So we did. Up at 0500 to be at 
the airport in time for an 0700 departure. 
Which became 0730 then 0800 then finally 
0830 as they finished screwing a few 
missing bits back on the plane. 


Not many friends of the rainforest live in one, but Max Henderson ; The pilot was a young fellow we have 

does. He resides in Papua New Guinea, where he owns land and : known here since he was a kid and in the 

also works closely with indigenous villagers who own much more.He = other seat was the senior pilot, another old 

is teaching them (and, hopefully, the government} that with proper = 9 friend, acting as a check pilot. Open the 

These jrom his annuid tile ton be a little. No obvious crosswinds showing in 

when you attempt to actually practice the sustainable forestry that the palm tops. We eventually clawed our- 

so many recommend from behind their protective desks. 

Henderson can use your OTs 

support — his enemies are 


powerful andmany.ifyowd =) the battle to save the world’s tropical rainforests, no one knows the 
like to help a real front-line 


effort, welts hitn ot Pacihic trenches more intimately than Max Henderson. On the island of New 
Heritage Foundation, Post §=——=Britain in northeast Papuc New Guinea, Henderson is struggling to pre- 
Office Box 546, Rabaul, serve the community-based sustainable forestry project he started in 


Papua New Guinea. You 
— a model of ecological small-scale enterprise that aims for 


operation at EcoTimber (p. : / maximum control by, and income for, local people. The project incorpo- 
40). One of EcoTimber’s rates appropriate technologies, low-impact harvesting and extraction 
Max” ~_techniques, and state-of-the-art forest management planning to preserve 
chase OE As the forest ecosystem while producing a sustainable yield of high-quality 
hardwood lumber. The project is jointly owned and operated by mem- 
troglodytic architect bers of the Bainings tnbe, the area's orginal inhabitants, who collectively 


Malcolm Wells for passing hold legal title to nearly !00,000 hectares of virgin forest. 


us Henderson’s newsletter 
and moking the proper In recent months, these forests, whose standing timber is worth hundreds 


introductions. —. Baldwin of millions of dollars, have come into the gunsights of a large Malaysian 
logging firm. As a high-profile pilot project that stands to be replicated 
elsewhere in New Guinea, Henderson's initiative poses a direct challenge 
to the interests of industrial logging companies that have erased most of 
Southeast Asia's accessible forest, and are now tuming to Papua New 
Guinea as one of the region's last timber frontiers. 


The Malaysians are well connected with local politicians and have re- 
sponded with bribery, coercion, and threats of violence. Henderson is cur- 
rently locked in a legal battle with the company to protect the Bainings’ 
land nghts. But for the most part, the challenges of running a small-scale 
forestry operation are much more prosaic ... —Aaron Maizlish 
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selves into the air, almost instantly fol- 
lowed by two very busy pilots pulling 
levers, turning knobs and praying hard to 
keep us there. A quick jerky sweep around 
and we clattered back on the strip. Not a 
good start. Four dazed passengers and 
two very talkative pilots tottered away 
from the plane towards the office to be 
met by the manager, another old friend. 
“Bloody plane! Bastard just doesn’t want 
to get off the ground. Think we'll have 

to scrap it for spares. Just can’t find out 
what’s wrong. Go and grab a cup of coffee 
in the office and we'll find you another 
plane.” He wasn’t trying to be funny. 


Many coffees later we bundled ourselves 
into an Islander. Very stable and slow old 
workhorse. They haven't lost too many 

of those lately. At 3000 ft. we ran into a 
cloud. Very solid cloud. The highest 
mountains are 7500 ft. so it made some 
sense to climb a little in case we bumped 
into one or two. So we did. With some 
strain and no visibility beyond the nose 
we leveled out at 8000 ft., which wasn’t 
sufficient margin of safety for my com- 
fort but the plane had run out of steam. 

I thought seriously about jettisoning some 
excess weight, primarily the tubby pilot. 
After all it was his fault we were there. 
And I've had this continuing dream about 
being in a full 747 when the entire flight 
crew are wiped out with food poisoning 
and I’m the only one on board with 1'/2 
hours flying lessons, so there wouldn't 

be any problems there. But we were en- 
meshed in this sort of time warp — the 
laboring engines, zero visibility and the 
warm steamy atmosphere in the tiny 
cabin, despite the fact that in reality it was 
probably not much above freezing 2mm 
outside the tin. Panicked body heat. 


But one can’t land at 8000 ft. At some un- 
known and indeterminate point it became 
necessary to begin coming down again to 
find somewhere level upon which to rest. 
Still locked into total cloud. And hoping 
the 7500-ft. peaks are at the back, not the 
front. All the way down to 400 ft. before 
there was a break enough to see waves. 

A bit of stooling around and the pilot 
pretended to know where we were and 
landed on a bit of gravel and grass com- 
monly known here as a strip. I don’t often 


have a drink before lunchtime but we 
broke a few records that morning. 


We found out a couple of days later that 
about the same time a similar craft had 
aquaplaned down a similar strip nearby 
and made a bit of a mess of itself when it 
used the trees at the end for brakes, and 
another had a bit of a power problem and 
found it necessary to land in the sea, bend- 
ing a few bits and a few passengers. They 
all survived to fly again. 


There is another lighter story about small 
planes. The ladies involved didn’t like fly- 
ing anyway, so they were apprehensive as 
they bundled into a single-engined plane 
at a small coastal strip. Raining really 
heavily. Fortunately one of them had an 
umbrella so ignoring all the superstitious 
stories she popped it open in the cabin so 
they were able to divert most of the water 
pouring in from cracks in the ceiling as 
they waited for the pilot to organize him- 
self. He eventually twirled the last knob 
and pushed the starter button, to be greet- 
ed by a few clicks and a grunt as the now 
flat battery refused to turn the engine over. 


Muttering something non-aeronautical 
under his breath he climbed out into the 
deluge, grabbed the prop and gave it one 
almighty heave. The engine coughed to 
life and settled into an idle. The pas- 
sengers weren't impressed. 


The pilot settled back into his seat, only 
slightly wetter than those behind him, still 
muttering odd things. Checking the in- 
struments again he jammed the throttle 
forward and as the engine revs built up 
the nose suddenly dropped, the tail lifted 
and the whole plane started to spear into 
the ground. Quick grab of the throttle 

and the tail dropped back to earth witha 
thud. The passengers weren’t too im- 
pressed at that either. Further mutterings 
as the pilot grabbed a shifting spanner out 
of his kitbag and disappeared again into 
the deluge to release the pressure in the 
hydraulic system which had jammed the 
brakes full on. That's not normally a prob- 
lem in the air as locked brakes aren’t a 
hazard in flight but it does make takeoffs 
a little complicated. And landings. Back 
in the seat this time there wasn’t even a 
cursory glance at the instrument panel as 


he punched the throttle wide open and 

in a cloud of spray hurtled down the strip 
and into the air, two white faces glowing 
like neon signs in the row behind. 


E HAVE TWO 
trucks. One 
leaves each 

| morning (seven 
days/week) with 300+ kilos of vegetables, 
fruit and eggs for the shop in Rabaul, plus 
whatever else we can cram on so as to 
minimize trips. Cocoa, copra or timber, 
as full as legally possible. Time is of the 
essence. Harvesting commences at 6 AM 
and the sooner the veges are out of the 
heat the better. On this particular morning 
a number of small things had already 
gone wrong and it was after 8:30 before 
the truck was ready to leave. 


The second truck, a 4WD, had already 
been loaded with the portable welder, oxy 
set, grinders, leads, hammers, drive pin 
and another ton or two of paraphernalia to 
build up the worn-out drive sprockets on 
the dozer we were using in the bush to 
harvest timber. 


In a desperate move to delay the purchase 
of a new set of track chains and sprockets, 
we're trying to build up the old. We're ina 
hurry. While the dozer’s not working we 
aren't cutting any timber and if we aren't 
cutting timber we aren’t earning any 
money, and if we don’t earn any money 
all sorts of attendant problems raise their 
very ugly heads. 


Just as we leave, the first truck calls on the 
radio that he has stopped about km along 
the road. We've had problems with dirty 
fuel and have had to change filters every 
couple of days. So we divert to the prob- 
lem, change the filter, wash out the sedi- 
ment bowl, prime the pump and it seems 
to run okay. I take it for a couple of kilo- 
meters up the hill and it loses power 
again. Wash out the filter, the sediment 
bowl, prime and I take it for another 
10km. Seems okay. I change into the other 
truck while the driver re-starts for town 
with a new rapidly deteriorating load of 
veges. Then I notice the flat tyre. 


There are six tyres on a truck; four change 
relatively easily. The two inside rear ones 
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Max Henderson’s sawmills are portable, reducing the need for destructive 
haul roads. This crew is making up an order of door components. That’s Max in the hat. 


don’t. So guess where the flat was. The 
sun is now sucking the juice out of the tar 
— even the caterpillars on the veges are 
expiring and we're really in a hurry. 

By the time the change is made we're 
awash in sweat and jump into the second 
truck to get it moving to create a breeze. 
12km back towards the bush and the 
driver calls on the radio. I can barely hear 
him and he can’t hear my reply. Has it 
stopped again? What's wrong with the 
portable radio? I jam my glasses on to 
have a look and snap them off at the 
bridge. I'm supposed to be welding all 
day and no way can I be accurate without 
them. Anyway I’m more concerned about 
the vege truck, so we turn around and 
chase it. For 25km — before I decide that 
if it got that far then it should have made 
it to town. If it didn’t, the veges are a 
write-off anyway. 

Break a few laws as we hurtle back home 
to collect a new pair of glasses (I buy 
twelve pairs at a time from a Chinese 
Trade at $3/ pair) and a new radio battery 
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and at last we head off for the bush. Belt 
out the master pin, drop the tracks off, set 
up the machines and start the long and 
boring welding job. 


Then a great roaring wells up from down 
the valley as a monster storm rushes to- 
wards us, great cupfuls of rain smashing 
down through the forest, blinding flashes 
of lightning with simultaneous explosions 
of thunder. The center of the storm’s di- 
rectly overhead. I wonder vaguely at my 
position of attachment to seven tons of 
metal, while holding a live welding lead 
in a violent electrical storm. 


We're soaked immediately and in a few 
minutes the creek is over the bank and 
swirling around the dozer. I haven't time 
to stop but as the water rises and starts to 
lap over the tops of my gumboots I have 
to stand on the dozer frame to keep work- 
ing. It’s some two hours before it starts to 
recede, by which time I’m locked into a 
rigid shape like a hunchback. The light is 
fading but we're nearly finished. Load the 
truck up with three ton of timber and as 


we're about to leave I notice one of the 
rear tyres is low. Six wheels; four rela- 
tively easy to change: it’s another inside 
wheel. In the bottom of a raging river of 
mud and debris. Only ameliorated by the 
return of a gentler rain. The sort when 
only a couple of inches fall per hour. 


As we eventually approach a couple of 
tired kilometers from home, the other 
truck calls to say that he has arrived 
safely. That's one relief. What he didn’t 
say was that on the second trip he ran into 
fuel problems again, so he waited for a 
while to give it a little rest and came back. 
Complete with the same three empty 
drums, two empty gas bottles, three ur- 
gent faxes, sixteen important letters, three 
m+? of sawn timber, five orders, three 
cheques, and some other miscellaneous 
clatter that he took in. And less the cash, 
trade store goods, spare parts and 

allied orders that we somewhat 

urgently required. 


We dug around a bit more thoroughly 
early the following morning and found a 
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little filter screen where the fuel intake 
goes into the pump. Not mentioned in any 
of the manuals. Chockablock with little 
bits of garbage from dirty drums. We 
cleaned it up while they changed a flat 
tyre. A truck has six tyres and... 


OMMUNICATION WITH 
the various village groups 

in our ecoforestry venture is 
® not easy. Not froma lan- 
guage standpoint, but just their relative 
isolation and their ability to be somewhere 
else when needed. We had established the 
basic concepts with one village but had 
not found the time to talk to the villagers 
from another group. 


I told my cannibal mate Benny that I 
would drive up to the village the next 

day if the river was low enough to cross, 
and sort a few things out. We needed to il- 
lustrate that foreign loggers had negative 
impacts. “Don’t worry about coming,” 

he replied, “they signed an agreement yes- 
terday.” The sort of feeling when you've 
just discovered that the insecticide mix- 
ture they have used to spray the prize 
orchids was actually herbicide. 


So [ bit the bullet and went to see them 
anyway. All very sceptical. Especially 
when I described the English company 
that was donating some money for exten- 
sion work and education. “Where's the 
catch?” was the general feeling. But I left 
on the note that they would delay the har- 
vesting of any additional bush until the 
English fellows turned up. 


But it never is as easy as that. Over the 
next few days there were reports and 
counter-reports of opposition and addi- 
tional confusion. We had a couple of the 
elders down to the camp asking questions, 
then one morning they were all there from 
both the major villages. 


I was unusually busy, but I had a yarn 
with them for half an hour, during which 

I asked again how long it would take to 
walk the boundary to mark the coordi- 
nates for the survey. (We needed to have a 
reasonably accurate idea of the boundaries 
of the land they claimed to control. This 
type of survey can be done with a Global 
Positioning Receiver, which gives accu- 


racy to within 100 metres, like an im- 
proved satellite navigator.) 


All eyes rolled to heaven and they looked 
appalled. Walk? All that way? It would 
take weeks. What's wrong with a heli- 
copter? Toes spread as wide as the foot 

is long. Neanderthal brows. Stunted teeth 
stained with betel nut. Eyes fogged by a 
lifetime of squatting around smoking fires 
in grass huts. Walk? When we can use 

a helicopter! 


I suppose I shouldn’t be surprised by any- 
thing here anymore but that one slowed 
me down a little. But the golden rule is no 
immediate decision. “Okay, a helicopter is 
not impossible, but a light plane may be 
just as suitable (and a lot cheaper). Now 
you go away for a while and discuss what 
we have said about protecting the forest 
and when you have reached a decision 
come back and see me.” 


So they squatted around the fire (it might 
be 100° in the shade but there must always 
be a fire) for a couple of hours, then I no- 
ticed them very solemnly making their 
way back to the mill. 


“Master, we've talked about all that, and 
we just have one question.” 


Here it comes, I thought. Either we have a 
project here or not. I felt we had covered 
all the possibilities. Their grave faces 
indicated that this was to be the 

crunch question. 


“Okay,” I said, “what's the question?” 


The leader looks at me sternly through the 
wrinkled slits of his old eyelids, “Now 
Master. Now want to know when the 
helicopter is coming.” 


GROUP OF MANKIS 
(pronounced monkeys) 
came down to the mill 
site late one afternoon. 
Monkeys is a general term for young men 
— past their childhood but not yet men. 
It's used throughout PNG and is not in 
any way derogatory. And it can have fur- 
ther definitions such as school-monkey, 
being a lad still at school. 


Anyway, these fellows casually wandered 
over and waited until I had finished cut- 


ting a log, then said that Benny was dead. 
Now that can be a little tricky too. If some- 
one is described as having died then he is 
unwell. If he has died finish then he prob- 
ably has fainted. However if he’s died fin- 
ish altogether then it is usually terminal. 
The areas are somewhat grey but after 
some questioning I determined that Benny 
was far from being well but still alive. 


We raced off (with a full load of timber) to 
divert many miles back to his village on a 
road that would normally be considered 
too difficult for a Rally, where we found 
him nearly naked and curled up on the 
earth floor in a smoky grass hut. Not well 
at all. Threw half the timber off the back 
(and the ropes, which they promptly stole) 
and made up a sort of bed with grass 
fronds to make him reasonably comfort- 
able on the bone-shaker of a road. Half 
way in it started to pour so we transferred 
him to the cab with one of his mates hold- 
ing him like a wizened baby. 

I called home on the radio and an ambu- 
lance was arranged to meet us. He made it 
to hospital with not a long time to spare. 
Maybe another hour and he wouldn't 
have survived. So I suppose I saved his 
life. Grateful? When he was discharged 

he gave me the hospital bill to pay. 


HRISSY DROPPED A 
cheapish Japanese camera 
in the sea. Not recom- 

~~ mended. | washed it out 
in rake water and opened it to dry as 
quickly as possible, but electronics don’t 
like water and | wasn’t hopeful. It was 
worth a long shot sending it to a repairer | 
use in Hong Kong, in case it was a matter 
of pulling a card out and slotting a new 
one in. But it wasn’t that easy so they 
wrote that it was being returned. 


The collection card duly arrived in 

the Post Office box, and I waited at the 

counter for the Customs fellow to finish 
picking his nose out the back. He even- 
tually turned up with the parcel. 


“Where's the Export Entry?” This is a 
little piece of documentary that should be 
lodged before the article is sent overseas 
for repair, to prove that you aren't buying 
something new and trying to sneak it in 
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duty free. One normally remembers about 
the form just shortly after the returned 
article arrives. 


“Can't find it.” Absolute lie, but I’m not 
really interested. 


“Well if you haven’t got an Export Entry 
you will have to pay full duty.” 


“Look, the camera has been returned 
because it can’t be repaired. It’s not 
worth anything.” 


“Then why was it returned?” This will 
turn out to be the only intelligent sentence 
of the day. 


“I've no idea. If I have to pay duty then 
you can send it back to Hong Kong.” 


“Let me have a look first,” as he opens the 
parcel and takes out the offending article. 
“Looks new to me,” he says, which is 
quite correct. It does look new. The fact 
that various electrons aren't capable 

of whizzing around in its innards 

isn’t obvious. 


“It’s not new,” ina slightly louder voice. 
“Look, all the inside is corroded,” as I haul 
the back open and display the pristine 
inner workings. 

“Looks okay to me. You'll have to 

pay duty.” 

Bugger this. I’ve got lots of things to do. 
Now speaking very distinctly through 
clenched teeth I say, “I do not want the 
camera. I never want to see this camera 
again. Just wrap it back up in the parcel 
and throw it in the rubbish bin. | — 

do — not — want — it.” 


Now he’s really suspicious. Must be full 
of drugs or gold coins. “You can’t throw 
it away.” 

“It’s my camera and I can do exactly what 
I like with it. Here,” as I grab it, throw it 
on the floor in front of what has now be- 
come a large inquisitive crowd and jump 
on it a dozen times in my work boots until 
it is reduced to a flattened mess about a 
foot wide and paper-thin, springs and bits 
of innards spronging away. There is abso- 
lute silence as I bend down and retrieve 
the mess. “Now,” as I hand it back to the 
wide-eyed Customs fellow, “do what 

the hell you like with it.” 
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EHAD AN- 
other dull week 
mid-June. I was 

= mulling over 
which pile on my desk to burn one Sun- 
day afternoon when a police car drove 
into the yard and a polite sort of fellow 
asked if he could borrow a chain saw. A 
tree had fallen down on the main road 
and flattened a utility truck. I wasn’t too 
cheery about that as our 110-year-old 
Raintrees line our side of the road and | 
have fought a long battle to save them 
from the attacks of the Electricity Com- 
mission, Works Dept., etc. 


I offered to help and arrived at the scene 
where there were at least twenty police, 
each of whom seemed to be carrying a 
shotgun in one hand while the other was 
in his trousers or somewhere equally lewd 
and invisible, and several hundred on- 
lookers, all standing around the new very 
flat ute in mute inertia. Fortunately for us 
the tree had fallen from the other side of 
the road — the consequences if it had been 
ours may not have been rational. I was 
sorting out how to cut the tree off without 
hacking into the four dead bodies when a 
bundle stirred and a little girl raised her 
head from the mess. No one had bothered 
to look. I mentioned one or two things 
about the onlookers’ heritage and their 
doubtful future and encouraged enough 
to take some weight on the tree while I 
pulled the girl out. A police car rushed her 
to hospital and even though her pelvis 
was crushed and she had been trapped for 
quite some time, I thought she would have 
survived. We found out some weeks later 
that she didn’t make it. 


Three days later one of our own fellows 
was found on his back in six inches of wa- 
ter in a stream. No violence, no evidence 


of foul play. He apparently passed out and.“ 


failed to breathe underwater. All sorts of 
trauma developed from that, with accu- 
sations of bone-pointing, poisoning and 
allied skulduggery. It was generally ac- 
cepted amongst his relatives and fellow 
villagers, including my relatively sophis- 
ticated manager, that the victim had been 
poisoned by an enemy in Goroka. The fact 
that 1000-odd kilometres separated the 
victim from the poisoner was not reason 
for comment. A lot of my men were look- 


ing over their shoulders for 
a long time. 


(We did have another case very 


early in the year when the bone i | 


was pointed and one of our fel- 
lows died. It’s a criminal of- 
fence here and the pointer ee 
got five years.) 
Then later the same week, 
after two very solid weeks ‘ 
of work sorting out problems 
on a secondhand dozer, we 

were ready for the low-loader 

to take it to the sawmill area. It 
was only an hour after they left 
when I had a message relayed by 

a passing truck that something was 
wrong. Not a lot really. Just that one 

of the hold-down chains had come loose, 
wrapped itself around a rear trailer wheel, 
tightened and ripped the hydraulic hoses 
off the winch then wrenched the dozer 
right to the edge of the low-loader. 


I wasn’t a happy little vegemite when I 
arrived on the scene. The truck was right 
on the edge of the road and leaning at the 
wrong angle, hoses and pipes on display 
like an eviscerated cow and oil spewed all 
over the trailer. There was no choice other 
than to attempt to screw the dozer around 
and try and get it back into the centre, 
which failed miserably as it slid on the 
greasy deck and fell off the side. I thought 
for a little while (about three hours) that it 
was going to go right over, but it hung on 
the brink then settled back at 44.9° leaving 
me with a few bruises and a whopper of a 
black eye. If detailed lessons are required 
on how to extricate a low-loader from un- 
der twelve tons of leaning dozer, please 
apply separately and enclose a suitable 
remittance. I’m stuft if I’m going to tell 


-you for free. 


FTER NEARLY FOUR 
years without a break I 
went to Port Moresby for a 
night to see David Suzuki. | 
was fortunate to have 30 minutes to talk to 
him on our own. He can be surprisingly 
blunt off-camera. He essentially agreed 
with the direction we were taking with 
our small-scale projects but I fear he is 
now too busy and too high profile to be 
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Lookstike the giant gold 
deposit on Lihir Island 
will be mined starting 
next year. That will be 
the end of the 6000 

Lihir villagers, and a 
further addition to the 
world’s growing slag | 
heap. | asked a couple of 


quiet questions before 
being told that the 

meeting was to discuss 


of any direct assistance. 
Much later in the year Chrissy went to 
Walindi Resort overnight with a bunch 
of girls so we really feel that leave is 
vastly overrated. 


Abject poverty necessitated another diver- 
sion. I built a monster of a swimming pool 
(420,000 litres) in an old bomb hole in our 
garden seven years ago and it has been a 
source of delight, entertainment and hard 
work ever since. Some near-neighbours 
(30km away) talked me into building a 
smaller version for them — similar sort of 
free-form shape, lots of rocks and a large 
pool house. Chrissy pretended it was a 
good idea cause we needed the cash. 


M’S HAVING A PRETTY 
rugged time in Australia. 
Decided she wanted a break 
from Uni (although it would 
take someone very observant to notice the 
difference) and frustrated by the lack of 
job opportunities barged into a sophisti- 
cated Dive/Tour shop one morning, asked 
to see the owner and told him she was 
starting work the next day. Only about 
4'3" in high heels but when her mind is 
made up Em has a sort of solid determi- 
nation. The owner fellow hummed and 
hawked and said sorry he didn’t have any 
positions, business was poor, she was too 


young, probably couldn’t dive and 
hadn’t been out of Brisbane. Em 
said that’s fine, I’ll wash the win- 
dows and sweep the floors for 
free every day until something 
comes up. And I'll start tomor- 
row. And I have an Open- 
water Certificate, and I was 
born and lived in PNG and 
have travelled and can speak 
French. It wasn’t long before 
she was on the payroll, then 
the tough bits started — 
weekends in Vunuatu, Great 
Keppel, and other pressure 
spots. Then a rugged 10 days in 
Sri Lanka to study the facilities for 
a Sydney tour operator. I’m glad we 
toughened them up at home so they can 
hang on when these sort of pressures 
build up. 


E HAD OUR 

first real dry 

“winter” for 

four years dur- 
ing October/N weno Hot clear days 
with southeasterlies and cool nights. Mas- 
sive Bougainvilleas completely covered in 
flowers. The incredible Flame of the Forest 
with great pendulous bunches of bright 
orange-red flowers. The jade vines with 
metre-long flower drops and the grass un- 
derneath almost hidden in fallen blooms. 
Frangipanis in eight colours, completely 
carpeting the ground under the trees. 
Pride of India, Bauhimeas, Hibiscus, Pom- 
Pom bush, Ixoras, Rose of Sharon, Desert 
Rose, orchids, and the nightly almost 
overpowering scent of Night Jasmine. 
Plus bursts of cannas, yellow and purple 
Allamandas and a host of others. One 
wants to freeze it all in time. 


So after forty-three days without rain — 
our longest consecutive dry spell for four 
years — it seemed reasonably safe to drain 
the pool to fix a couple of cracks and re- 
paint, both jobs well overdue. It started 
raining that afternoon and didn't stop 

for eight days. 


HE LADS CAME BACK 
from the bush one Sunday 
afternoon with the story 


that there had been a break-in at the camp 
the previous night. Chainsaws, spares, 
tools, clothes, tarps, etc. all gone. The 
golden rule was that two men had to sleep 
in the camp every night. Golden rule II 
was that if this couldn’t happen for some 
reason, then everything stealable had to 
come home on the truck. They neglected 
to remember either. They were in deep 
poo. Basically they would have to find 
the money to replace the stolen bits — 
something in the region of K3000. 


So they went to see the “Magic Lady.” 

A dried-up and wizened old crone about 
20km away, and at 50km from the camp- 
site. They came back with three names she 
had given them, plus a detailed descrip- 
tion of the house where the chief culprit 
lived and directions on how to find it. And 
they weren't common sorts of names. 
Somewhat sceptical I sent them off to 
smell around and find out if there were 
three men in the area with those names, 
and a house that followed the description. 


They reported back that afternoon. Every- 
thing tied in absolutely, even to the de- 
scription of the track leading to the house. 
I joke not. There could have been abso- 
lutely no way she could have had knowl- 
edge of the area or the break-in or the 
men. You work it out. The old crone 
could have had no knowledge. 


E WENT TOA 
meeting with 
the Kennecott 
Mining Co. 
ensued in November. Looks like the giant 
gold deposit on Lihir Island will be mined 
starting next year. That will be the end of 
the 6000 Lihir villagers, and a further ad- 
dition to the world’s growing slag heap. 
I asked a couple of quiet questions before 
being told that the meeting was to discuss 
supply of materials, not the ecology. Like, 
how much waste material will be tipped 
into the sea? That was easy: 100,000 
tonnes. Per day. Every day for at least thirty- 
two years. And what happens to the cya- 
nide from the processing? That was easy 
too. It’s turned into a special salt that is 
insoluble so, when it’s dumped in the sea 
too, there won't be any cyanide leaching 
out. I told the fellow | believed in the tooth 
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fairy too, but that was the end of my 
contribution. One would think that the 
lessons of Bougainville would have 
been absorbed. 


How much more of this nonsense can 
you stand? 


OWHATELSE HAPPENED? 
Some more old friends left. 
Another was killed by his 
houseboy. Jack Reid died in 
Anata Laehs spent a week amongst the 
sheep at Bowden’s at Longreach — his 
first dry country experience. We bought 
a new transportable saw that was adver- 
tised as being able to be set up by two men 
in ninety minutes and it took us all day 
and thirty-five men just to get it off the 
truck. The export orders for sawn timber 
started to happen and by the end of the 
year we had full books. Only had a hand- 
ful of tourist visits but that will improve in 
‘93. Lachs’ crew won a challenge for entry 
to the Head of the River, and then lost out 
with only a couple of days to go. Bonny, 
our tart of a Rotty, produced a litter of 
eight then promptly sat on six of them. We 
had rafts of interesting visitors. And for 
the first time for what seems a very long 
look back, we seem to be making some 
financial sense from our years of diver- 
sification. 1992 was to be the year of con- 
solidation, so we only gained another 
dozer, two planers, two bench saws, a 
power plant, a solar timber kiln and sun- 
dry other bits. The second guest house in 
the garden will be finished by Xmas as 
will the second tennis court. I think we'll 
slow down in 93 apart from another 
couple of kilns, a factory for timber pro- 
cessing, another truck, and another saw- 
mill. Or two. Chrissy still mentions my 
promise about a new house occasionally. 
Per day. So it looks like more bogus plans. 


Good luck for 1994 and beyond. € 


* To buy hardwood lumber from Max 
Henderson's project, and from other models of 
socially and environmentally responsible forestry, 
or to offer financial support, contact: 


EcoTimber International 

350 Treat Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94110 
415/864-4900; fax 415/864-101 | 
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Branches, leaves, needles and log sections should be left to rot. 


Wildwood/Thinking Like a Forest 


Have you been wondering if there isn't a 
better way than the manmade disaster 
of our current logging methods? Merv 
Wilkinson has logged his | 36 acres in 
British Columbia nine times since | 938, 
harvesting wood products equal to the 
total original forest. Yet he has enjoyed a 
beautiful, healthy forest the whole time, 
and still has just as much timber on the 
property as he started with. If he can 

do it, why doesn't everybody? 


Modem industrial forestry has not been 
driven by good science or even common 
sense, but is dominated by academic 
survivors who know what their corporate 
and congressional masters want to hear. 
If they want to keep their jobs, they have 
to invent reasons why clearcut logging is 
okay when anyone can see that it's the 
forest equivalent of cardiac arrest. 


This fifty-five-page booklet and thirty- 
eight-minute video are understandable 
to anyone twelve years or older, and the 
kit is qd welcome educational tool if we 
are to start a new generation of forest- 
ers. We really can have our forests and 
log them, too. —Tom Ness 


The natural growth of Wildwood is man- 
aged, yet reseeding is left to nature. The 


planning of parent seed-trees has been a 
fascinating process. Why have | chosen cer- 
tain trees for regenerating the land? How 
did | know it would work? Why not cut the 
lofty parent trees for their wood products 
and replant with commercially prepared 
seedlings? Here | am back to my number 
one rule: Work with nature! Invariably 
“nature knows best”, and my instinct says 
nature’s ways are vastly superior to human 
ways. Since | do not clear-cut, there is no 
need for mass replanting. | have staggered 
my parent trees through-out Wildwood in 
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prime positioning for regeneration. | am 
managing a forest, not a plantation. 


Alternative woodlot management, as con- 
ducted at Wildwood, challenges ingrained 
ideas. The telescoping of forest productiv- 
ity into a time frame for boardroom eco- 
nomics is replaced with a continual growing 
forest. The boardroom’s cut and plant 
mandate is threatening not only the life of 
our forests, but also our social and eco- 
nomic well-being. Businesses judge success 
by “net worth”. Clear-cutting reduces the 
net worth of a forest to zero. If that forest 
was old growth, it will be several hundred 
years at best before the original value can 
be obtained, several hundred years not 
considered on the balance sheet of the 
company boardroom. Alternative woodlot 
management understands the time-frame 
of a forest. 


ay HY 


Wildwood 


(A Forest for the Future) 
Ruth Loomis with Merv Wilkinson. 


Thinking Like a Forest 
(38-minute videocassette) 
Gerald Piwowar, !1993. 


Book and video set: 

$50 ($53 postpaid) from All About 

Us Videos, R.R. #3 Yellow Point Road, 
Ladysmith, BC VOR 2E0; 604/722-3349 


The Good Rain 


In 1853, tourist/writer Theodore Win- 
throp missed his caravan back east, 
turning a summer visit to the Pacific 
Northwest into an extended tour of 
the region, from the southem tip of 
Vancouver Island through Puget Sound, 
around Mt. Rainier, down the Cascades, 
and along the Columbia to the Oregon 
Coast. His account of this trip provides 
a time-travel window onto these lands 
as they existed a hundred and forty 
years ago. 


In The Good Rain, Timothy Egan re- 
traces Winthrop’s journey, providing a 
contemporary lock at what has become 
of Winthrop's “strong, savage and ma- 
jestic” countryside. A journalist with the 
New York Times, Egan combines thor- 
ough research with penetrating personal 
interviews to produce history reporting 
at its liveliest and most illuminating. 
—Sophia Sparks 


Going from the perfection of the Butchart 
Gardens to the fecundity of the island’s re- 
maining rain forest, I’m struck by this irony 
between the British view of natural beauty 
and the native perspective. In Victoria, they 
have taken virtually every plot of available 
land and whipped it into a proper, weed- 
less, well-mannered thing of beauty — 
controlled at all times by the tastes of the 
master. Much of the rest of the island is a 
moonscape with stumps. Those groves of 
old trees still standing and the unmarred 
shores of rock and wildflower — the draws 
of a province which advertises itself to the 
rest of the world as Super, Natural — have 
received only belated attention from the 
government or the garden clubs. “Yes, 
that’s the old-growth forest,” you hear 
them say. “And where's the bloody hor- 
ticultural identification tag?” The wild be- 
comes beautiful only after it’s shackled, put 
on a diet of chemical nutrients, and trained 
to perform on a seasonal schedule. 


According to the native ideal common 
among most Coast Indian tribes, The 
Trees and The Rocks were thought to be 
as endowed with spirit and beauty as The 
People. When British civilization, then less 
than 1,800 years old (dating to the point of 
the early Roman invasions) landed on these 
shores in the form of fur-trading mariners, 
they met a people who had been building 
wood-framed homes, conducting religious 
ceremonies rich in theater and myth, creat- 
ing artwork as startling as twentieth-cen- 
tury Cubism, and feeding themselves quite 
nicely, for nearly ten thousand years. 


The land here is a long way from com- 
pleted. While Winthrop felt a sense of 
immortality in the presence of these moun- 
tains, the volcanoes also remind us of the 
planet’s irascibility. Temperate and lush, 
fertile and flush with bounty from the sea 
and the alluvial valleys, the land here could 
all become uninhabitable overnight. | real- 
ized this on May 18, 1980 — a day that has 
been seared into the collective psyche 
here. Suddenly, we realized that the sky 
could turn dark at noon, and cars could 
not start because of ash clogging, and ri- 
vers could be buried and forests leveled 
and lakes displaced, all by something over 
which we had no control. On May 18, 
1980, | felt transitory, a passenger on a 
short ride in time. .. . 


A few days after the eruption, a helicopter 
full of reporters started up the Toutle val- 
ley on a survey of the carnage. As they flew 
over the deforested lower slopes, gasps 
were heard and jaws opened. 


“| can’t believe it,” said one reporter. 
“Everything is gone.” 


“Like the surface of the moon,” said an- 
other, pointing to gray-covered stumps and 
creekbeds shaved to bristle. “There’s noth- 
ing left standing.” 


Their frenzy was interrupted by a reporter 
from the Seattle Post-!ntelligencer, the only 
local writer on board. , 


“This area wasn’t destroyed by the 
volcano,” he said. “We’re not over the 
blast zone yet.” 


“Oh?” 
“That’s a Weyerhaeuser clearcut below.” 


The Good Rain 

(Across Time and Terrain 

in the Pacific Northwest) 

Timothy P. Egan. Vintage Books, 

1990; 254 pp. ISBN 0-679-73485-6 

$10 ($12 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 
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Before the Wilderness 


Readers willing to trudge through this 
collection of academic papers will en- 
counter a surprise: California was not a 
wilderness when Europeans arrived; the 
landscape was being skillfully managed 
by the native population. Wildemess re- 
turned after the invaders disrupted that 
deliberate management, destroying the 
carefully developed life-support system 
of the indigenous inhabitants. Convincing, 
fascinating, and depressing. —J. Baldwin 


The significance of Indian fires within the 
redwood forest is recognized by Fritz as 
having been long established: 


Fires ran through redwood for- 
ests long before the white man 
arrived. Individual fires have been 
dated back by wound tissues on 
stumps to over 1200 years... 
It is certain that [the Indian] 
occasionally set the woods afire 
over many centuries but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that he did it 
with any thought in mind for 
improving or safeguarding the 
forest for the trees themselves. 
[Fritz 1931:939, 940]. 


Fritz seems most concerned with the fact 
that the Indians didn’t think about the 
redwoods in terms of better logging and 
that some of the best lumber was ulti- 
mately lost as a result of fire. He seems 
less concerned with the fact that the for- 
est survived intact as an ecological unit 
and not just as a crop of marketable trees. 
His argument is essentially that the red- 
woods were maintained in spite of ab- 
original burnings and not in any way be- 
cause of it. That the Indians, as hunters 
and gatherers, would or could have so 
abused the overall environment for such a 
long period of time without immediate 
and recurrent adverse effects is difficult to 
imagine. Indians burned for reasons no 
less “practical” than those of modern-day 
loggers; however, both their cultural per- 
spective and their resource needs were 
more generalized. 


In his descriptions of the Monterey 

area, Rivera y Moncada explicitly stated 
that the heathens burned “so that new 
weeds may grow to produce more seeds” 
(Clar 1959:5). It may be inferred from the 
account presented here that the Chumash 
were also burning to promote the growth 
of vegetable foods for their own con- 
sumption. The phrase “they burn the 
fields as soon as they gather up the seeds” 
indicates that seeds of grassland plants 
were sought-after and that burning was 
not done until these had been harvested. 
Seeds of most annual wildflowers ripen in 


late spring or early summer; seeds of 
native grasses are usually shed in June 
or July. 


* 
Many other aspects of Chumash culture 
were lost under the mission system, but 
vegetation burning was surely one of the 
first to die out, given the stringency of 
military enforcement. Even though some 
Chumash people attempted to go back to 
village life after the secularization of the 
missions in 1834, private ownership of 
their former lands prevented them from 
reviving all their old food-gathering prac- 
tices. Thus, it is not surprising that the 
use of fire as an important hunting and 
gathering technique had been forgotten 
by the time ethnographers began inter- 
viewing Chumash survivors in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. 


Indigenous Conservation Tenets 

The various examples cited above 

may reflect an approach to plant harvest- 
ing that protected the desired ends. Ex- 
pressed in Western terms, these ex- 
amples illustrate a number of tenets that 
appear to have been operating within in- 
digenous cultures to protect and con- 
serve useful resources: 


1. The quantity taken does not exceed 
the biological capacity of the plant 
population to regenerate or recover. 


2. Gathering techniques sometimes mimic 
a parallel natural disturbance with which 
the plant has coevolved, thus maintaining 


Before the Wilderness 
(Environmental Management 

by Native Californians) 

Thomas C. Blackburn & Kat Anderson. 
1993; 476 pp. ISBN 0-87919-126-0 

$31.50 ($34.50 postpaid) from Ballena Press 
c/o Publishers Services, PO Box 2510, 
Novato, CA 94948; 415/883-3530 


and sometimes enhancing plant 
production. 


3. The tool used is appropriate to the 
resource. It does not deplete the plant 
population of interest. 


4. Horticultural techniques are used to 
give plants a competitive edge and put 
resources back into the system. 


5. Often plants are chosen that exhibit 
remarkable vegetative reproduction. 


6. Management is frequently at a scale 
that maintains the integrity of the 
plant community. 


7. Taboos, codes, or other social 
constraints are in place to discourage 
depletion or overexploitation and avoid 
waste — thus reinforcing conservation- 
minded behaviors. 
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The Way We Lived 


In 1981 our reviewer Stephanie Mills 
described the first edition of this anthol- 
ogy of California Indian stories, reminis- 
cences, and songs as “sensitive and 
deeply informed.” The revised edition, 
now adomed with one hundred photo- 
graphs, reflects the author's continuing 
discoveries. —J. Baldwin 


| am the last full-blood Chunut left. My chil- 
dren are part Spanish. | am the only one 
who knows the whole Chunut or Wowol 
language. When | am gone no one will have 
it. | have to be the last one. All my life | want 
back our good old home on Tulare Lake. 
But | guess | can never have it. | am a very 
old Chunut now and | guess | can never see 
the old days again. 


Now my daughter and her Mexican husband 
work in the cotton fields around Tulare and 
Waukena. Cotton, cotton, cotton, that is all 
that is left. Chunuts cannot live on cotton. 
They cannot sing their old songs and tell 
their old stories where there is nothing but 


cotton. My children feel foolish when | sing 
my songs. But | sing anyway: 


Toke-uh lih-nuh Wa-tin-hin nah yo 
Hiyo-umne ahe oonook miuh-wah. 


That is all. —Yoimut, Yokuts 


The Way We Lived 

(California Indian Stories, 

Songs & Reminiscences) 

Malcolm Margolin, Editor. 1993; 247 pp. 
ISBN 0-930588-55-X 

$14.95 ($16.45 postpaid) from Heyday 
Books, PO Box 9145, Berkeley, CA 94709 
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The Biophilia Hypothesis 


Humans need nature, specifically other 
forms of life. We evolved with and from 
it, we're made of it, and we're inher- 
ently attracted to it. In his |! 984 book, 
Biophilia: The Human Bond with Other 
Species, Harvard professor and Pulitzer 
Prizewinner Edward O. Wilson defined 
biophilia as humans’ “innate tendency 
to focus on life and life-like processes.” 
Elaborating from this kernel, Wilson 
suggested that human relationships 
with other species are necessary, not 
just for food, shelter, medicine, clothing, 
and so on, but for mental, emotional, 
and spiritual health. 


Biophilia was elegant and provocative. 
Part of its elegance was that it gave 
Wilson (and others) a purely anthropo- 
centric way to argue for biodiversity: If 
to be fully human there must be lots of 
other species around, then rushing vast 
numbers of them to extinction dimin- 
ishes, and ultimately threatens, the 
human condition. 


This is not a particularly difficult idea: 
theoretically it seems a kind of corollary 
to basic ecological interconnectedness; 
physically, it’s a truth that many of us 
experience and adapt to. But to the 
scientific community, part of what made 
biophilia provocative was that it is hard 
to prove. 


Wilson and Stephen Kellert (from the 
Yale School of Forestry) invited a brilliant 
list of biologists, anthropologists, philoso- 
phers, and writers to contribute papers 
on the topic of biophilia, and collected 
the essays in The Biophilia Hypothesis. 
Jared Diamond, Richard Nelson, Gary 
Paul Nabhan, Lynn Margulis, Michael 
Soulé, Kellert, and Wilson himself are 
just a few of the distinguished voices 
gathered here. 


The essays are (naturally) all over the 
place. Biophilia, redefined for this book 
as a series of “weak leaming rules,” en- 
compasses a wide range of disciplines 
and interests: Eskimo hunting tech- 
niques, plant names among Southwest 
American Indians, the problems of do- 
mesticated animals, the human position 
in biological evolution. One of the book's 
great pleasures is in watching rational 
science grapple with Wilson's elusive 
notion as though a crack construction 
team were working feverishly and with 
skill to erect a structure to support 

a rainbow. 


If biodiversity is to be preserved, the 
scientific community must immediately 


get behind the effort, forcefully using 
its powers of persuasion and economic 
clout. If discussions like those in The 
Biophilia Hypothesis are what convince 
the scientists, let there be dozens of 
them. It is unlikely, however, that re- 
sponses in this new field will be more 
graceful, more stimulating, or more im- 
pressive than this opening volley. 
—David Schneider 


Biophilia, if it exists, and | believe it exists, 
is the innately emotional affiliation of hu- 
man beings to other living organisms. In- 
nate means hereditary and hence part of 
ultimate human nature. Biophilia, like other 
patterns of complex behavior, is likely to 
be mediated by rules of prepared and 
counterprepared learning — the tendency 
to learn or to resist learning certain re- 
sponses as opposed to others. From the 
scant evidence concerning its nature, 
biophilia is not a single instinct but a com- 
plex of learning rules that can be teased 
apart and analyzed individually. The feelings 
molded by the learning rules fall along sev- 
eral emotional spectra: from attraction to 
aversion, from awe to indifference, from 
peacefulness to fear-driven anxiety. 


The biophilia hypothesis goes on to hold 
that the multiple strands of emotional re- 
sponse are woven into symbols composing 
a large part of culture. It suggests that 
when human beings remove themselves 
from the natural environment, the biophilic 
learning rules are not replaced by modern 
versions equally well adapted to artifacts. 
Instead, they persist from generation to 
generation, atrophied and fitfully manifest- 
ed in the artificial new environments into 
which technology has catapulted humanity. 
For the indefinite future more children and 
adults will continue, as they do now, to 
visit zoos than attend all major professional 
sports combined (at least this is so in the 
United States and Canada), the wealthy will 
continue to seek dwellings on prominences 
above water amidst parkland, and urban 
dwellers will go on dreaming of snakes for 
reasons they cannot explain. 


Other species are our kin. This perception is 
literally true in evolutionary time. All higher 
eukaryotic organisms, from flowering plants 
to insects and humanity itself, are thought 
to have descended from a single ancestral 
population that lived about 1.8 billion years 
ago. Single-celled eukaryotes and bacteria 
are linked by still more remote ancestors. 
All this distant kinship is stamped by a com- 
mon genetic code and elementary features 
of cell structure. Humanity did not soft- 
land into the teeming biosphere like an 
alien from another planet. We arose from 
other organisms already here, whose great 
diversity, conducting experiment upon 


experiment in the production of new 
life-forms, eventually hit upon the 
human species. 


My concern here is not the destiny of these 
lumpish, hand-licker-biters among humans 
who are desperate for the sight of nonhu- 
man creatures because they touch some 
deep archetypal need. Nor is it the monu- 
mental logistics of the 40 million dogs and 
40 million cats in American homes, not to 
mention the rest of the world, and all the 
animals in the world’s zoos. My focus is the 
effect of the replacement of domestic for 
wild animals in our psychological develop- 
ment, especially in the formative processes 
by which we mature. The colossal upsurge 
of the pet as an industrialized healer brings 
the issue of our inner life before us, along 
with the planet’s diminishing wild abun- 
dance and diversity. The agro-urban world 
replaced a way of life centered on the 
elegant courtesies of totemism and the 
brain-making hunt, its roots deep in the 
Pleistocene and deep in the human heart. 
When animals as domestics came literally 
into our households across that Lévi- 
Strauss line, they filled the lowest ranks 

of our society. There was the end of re- 
spect for the other on its own terms. 


The renewed focus on the positive aspects 
of our connections to other living things 
has lately been called biophilia, from the 
Greek words for love and life. But as we 
can see from the use of the word lousy 
above — an adjective derived from a para- 
sitic clinging insect — our connections to 
other life-forms are not always positive. In 
fact, the emotional palette of our responses 
to life-forms is rich, labile, and complex. 
Specific life-forms “push our buttons” — 
they elicit strong, relatively constant re- 
sponses varying from disgust (maggots, bac- 
terial infection), care (kittens, puppies), 
horror (spiders, snakes), awe (tigers), and 
well-being (magnolia trees, actinobacteria 
with their woodland scent) to longing or 
envy (birds in flight). 


The Biophilia Hypothesis 
Stephen R. Kellert & Edward O. Wilson. 


1993; 484 pp. ISBN 1-55963-148-1 
$27.50 ($31.75 postpaid) from Island Press, 
Box 7, Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 
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T TAKES ME ten minutes along the state high- 
way and four minutes along the country road to 
drive my child to school and I do it at least once 
a day. You’d think I would know every bump in 


that road, and I do; yet one bump remains rather myste- 


rious. I know every minute where I should be, even if 


I vary my speed. On snowy or stormy days the drive 
could take up to sixteen minutes, and on a warm sum- 


mer evening I’ve been known to make it in twelve. Still, 


three mysteries remain. 


This piece speaks of pa- 
thologies common to 
most, if not all, males 
raised in the West. What 
man, in the universal mo- 
ment of terror at the 
prospect of being swal- 
lowed car and all by an 
enormous imaginary va- 
gina, has not taken com- 
fort at the realization 
that there is a herd of 
buffalo just over the hill? 


Daniel Kolos is a lecturer 
on ancient Egypt, an ar- 
chaeological guide on 
tours to that country, and 
the director of a non- 
profit elementary school 
in Durham, Ontario. He 
has co-authored or ed- 
ited several books on 
Egyptology. 


— James Donnelly 


Timing isn’t everything; as the seconds 
tick by I know whose farm or house I 
am passing, I know where the side roads 
go to, and I know why the pines are dy- 
ing along one section and flourishing 
along another. I feel quite content as the 
auctioneer’s empty vans flash by ona 
weekday morning (they are either gone 
or full on weekends), and I can imag- 
ine their ghosts sitting there on a dark, 
moonless night. They sit there, three 
minutes and twenty-five seconds out- 
side my village, but they are not half as 
interesting as the fieldstone chimney 
that took almost two years to complete, 
just before the fourth concession on the 
left. That chimney could have been the 
fourth mystery, because in all that time 
I never saw anyone actually working on 
it. One day, however, I met the owner 
and he assured me that he and his father 
had spent their leisure time building it 
themselves. I spend my leisure time 
driving up and down the highway 
contemplating the three mysteries. 
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By Daniel Kolos 


The third mystery is really not all 
that exciting, although I don’t 
know the answer to it. Iam sim- 
ply unable to sustain fifty-five 
miles per hour for the full thir- 
teen miles it takes to get to the 
school. Not that I haven’t tried. 
I’ve even borrowed my wife’s car 
and set the cruise control, only to 
discover that I had inadvertently 
and quite unconsciously pressed 
the gas pedal and speeded up to 
seventy several times within the 
nine miles of highway driving. 
But the problem, actually, is aca- 
demic. A calculator can show me 
the answer. I just haven’t done 
the calculation yet. 


The other two mysteries are 
much deeper. Half a mile from 
the school the country road has a 
bad bump on it. I have driven 
over the same bump coming and 
going for nearly three years, and 
each time I jar my nerves and 
stress the shocks I swear to my- 
self never to do it again. Why, 
once I even stopped and backed 
up to examine the bump, just 
about six feet of asphalt right in 
the middle of the road, and 
noted that I could avoid it by 
driving a bit closer to the road- 
side. The shoulders were wide 
enough and firm enough not to 
cause any danger at all (I tried 
them), and I was all set to miss 
the bump on my way back. I hit 
it. I hit it every single time both 
coming and going, in spite of 
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And then, just as J hold 


taking mental notes, swearing to 
remember, or forcing myself to 
note other relevant features of 
the countryside (the bump coin- 
cides with the end of a forest on 
the east side). 1am a pathological 
bump runner. 


I even tried to analyze this poten- 
tial illness because it has a re- 
markable similarity to the main 
mystery, and if there is a pattern, 
then I have a real problem. The 
analysis didn’t work. I don’t 
want to hit the bump. My mind 
dwells on more important things 
at that very moment, with less 
than a minute of driving left to 
the school. On the way back, al- 
ready absorbed with coming 
events, I hit it again. Then I focus 
my anger on the bump. Like, 
why have I never passed another 
vehicle at this particular bump? 
So I have a theory that the bump 
rests on one of those magnetic 
points on earth that blank out 
one’s consciousness just for the 
duration of the crossing. One 
only remembers the bump. 

It is weird. 


HE MAIN MYS- 
TERY, however, 
sends shivers 
down my spine. 
About once every 
two weeks I do the same drive in 
the evening and return late at 
night. I used to count the number 
of cars I met past eleven, and it 
was seldom more than four over 
the nine miles of major highway. 
Right from the beginning I had a 
sense that the deserted road at 
night was not the same road I 
drove on during the day. It 
changed personality. It was not 
only desolate, where one could 
break down and not get help un- 
til the following morning, but 
downright threatening. 


o yself steady and try to relax, the 


My heart beats differently when 
I drive the highway at night. I 
don’t mean to imply that I get 
scared or anything like that. I 
regularly drive all night to De- 
troit, or Philadelphia, or even 
Boston and have no trouble with 
night driving. But the same 
woods, alive with color and play- 
ful lights in the daytime, are 
dense and forbidding at night. 
Some only last forty seconds, but 
if I had to stop on the road at that 
short space, I wouldn’t want to 
get out of the car. On any other 
journey, I make stops at night 
without much ado, march right 
up to strange forests and piss on 
them without thinking, then go 
my way. 

But these woods are different. 
The dark pines die from the bot- 
tom up. Their stubby lower 
branches could rip my trousers, 
slash my legs, and while I fall, 
gouge my eyes. The trees stand 
like menacing armies ready with 
their jagged lances to skewer 
anyone who strays into their 
path. They follow me up a slop- 
ing hill, stop at the crossroads, 
and I breathe a sigh of relief at 
leaving them behind. 


Past the crossroads the car’s high 
beams lay bare a much steeper 
rise. The roadbed sinks into a hill 
that rises on either side of the 
highway like the thighs of a 
woman. Although I’m driving 
up, it seems as if the car is drop- 
ping steadily into a chasm. Two 
hills slope away from my lights 
into the darkness and loom mys- 
teriously, threatening to swallow 
the powerful, roaring machine 
that’s supposed to protect me. 


I’ve been driving nine minutes 
now, five of it through uninhab- 
ited aggregate lands owned by 
international conglomerates who 
want no trespassers. In the day- 


reat mystery h appens- 


time the road, with the two 
shapely thighs rising from the 
well-sculpted ditches on either 
side of it, looks like a shaven pu- 
denda rising above long, albeit 
hairy legs. It has no vagina. In 
the daytime I can enjoy the sight, 
smile at the ways nature and hu- 
manity interact, and pass by con- 
tented. But at night, something 
strange happens. When nature’s 
thighs appear on either side of 
the high-beamed light, they seem 
to move. They seem to draw my 
vehicle into them. My own 
thighs tighten and my mind 
imagines things faster and faster. 
If there were a vagina, it would 
be in the middle of the road. The 
car would slide into it. I would 
suffocate. I would die. 


Just then, just before mounting 
the top of the hill, I try to estab- 
lish contact with reality. | know 
that there is a herd of buffalo 
down in the valley on my right. I 
know that the farmer on my left 
has a herd of cattle beyond the 
crest of the hill. And then, just as 
I hold myself steady and try to 
relax, the great mystery happens. 
I am almost over the hill, some- 
what frightened, lost somewhere 
between imagination and reality. 
Suddenly I see three or four dis- 
tinct flashes of light off to the 
right. My heart jumps into my 
throat, my temperature rises five 
degrees, the car lurches over the 
hill and goes into a free fall on 
the other side. I have been 
known to do a hundred down 
that hill, and the-only thing I re- 
member five minutes later when 
I pull into my driveway with my 
heart still beating loudly, is that 
I must stop one night and see 
what causes those flashes 

of light. 


I am obsessed about finding out. 
But I have never done it. @ 
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Over the Edge 


At their best, roleplaying games com- 
bine the dynamics of improvisational 
theater, group storytelling and Cops 'n’ 
Robbers for grownups. Over the Edge 
plays like-a full-contact acting improv in 
the middle of a Conspiracy Theorists’ 
Support Group. Forty pages of simple 
rules support two hundred pages of 
background on the fictitious Mediter- 
ranean island of Al Amarja. Friends who 
have no interest in role-playing games 
have enjoyed reading the details of Al 
Amanrja's interwoven plots. Other folks 
who outgrew Dungeons and Dragons 
have been surprised to find a game that 
allows them to apply their full range of 
interests and knowledge — a typical 
Over the Edge character could be any- 
one fram a down-on-his-luck Italian ge- 
ology professor to an Elvis impersonator 
from Seattle to a Navajo superhero to 
a vengeful incamation of an ancient 
Tibetan spirit. —Rob Heinsoo 


e 

Internationally renowned rock vocalist 
Karla Sommers has a large following on Al 
Amarja, and most of her true fans here 
believe her to be divine. Whether she is 
the Messiah, the Second Coming, the 
Goddess, or some other manifestation of 
the Godhead is debated within Sommerite 
circles, but they all really like her music. 


By and large, Sommerites are happy, 
friendly people who like to share their 
music. Blasphemers, however, are often 
found in the Garbage Men’s refuse pile 
at dawn. Since theology based on rock 
lyrics is rather difficult to pin down, no 
one knows just what offense constitutes 
“blasphemy.” 


Other Inhabitants 

Androids, aliens posing as humans, animal 

souls accidentally reincarnated into human 
bodies (or vice versa), cyborgs, time trav- 

elers, ghosts, vampires, lycanthropes, serial 


killers, political agitators, John F. Kennedy 
in disguise, people controlled remotely 
by artificial intelligences, strange animals, 
whatever. If you can think it up, put it in. 


To accommodate the many faiths of Al 


Amarjans, the Temple allows celebrants of 


various faiths and persuasions to use the 
facilities on alternating days. 


Sunday — Mid-Eastern Compromise. These 
services are for Jews, Christians, Muslims, 
and Zoroastrians, drawing on their com- 
mon background and beliefs. Lots of gen- 
eral creeds and prayers said in unison 
from memory, lots of familiar hymns, lots 
of basic sermons, lots of rites and sacra- 
ments. Adherents of Mid-Eastern-based 
religions come here to have one siable, 
familiar experience in the ever-changing 
world of Al Amarja. On an island with 
such great diversity of personal belief, 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims have found 
that they do indeed share a lot in com- 
mon. The purists from each faith, of 
course, never attend these services. On 
the other hand, new converts often come 
to these services without realizing that 
they represent three faiths whose follow- 
ers in other parts of the world often 

hate and regularly kill each other. 


Tulpas are free-floating concentrations of 
psychic energy that for some reason coa- 
lesce and take on human form. The twist- 
ed atmosphere of Al Amarja somehow 
encourages this. Little is known about this 
process because the tulpas are, like most 
secret races, extremely, uh, well, secretive. 


Tulpas, in a sense, become physical em- 
bodiments of the mental projections of 
those they encounter. A tulpa in its early 
formative stages is just a vague light or 
shadow materializing in a corner or alcove. 
lt must wait until a human (or other sen- 
tient being) encounters it. The tulpa wiil 
then physically change to match whatever 
the sentient imagines it to be. The longer 
one individual looks at and thinks about 


The Creative Fire 


This tape, by the author of Women 
Who Run with the Wolves, is designed 
for artists, writers, teachers — anyone 
who faces creative blocks and wants to 
break through stagnant periods. Estes 
reveals facets and depths of the psyche 
in this realm like no one else has. Her 
engaging, truthful voice adds a personal 
dimension. 


She also introduces a powerful Jungian 
technique for finding renewed inspira- 
tion called “active imagination.” 
—Lois Anderson 


The Creative Fire 

Clarissa Pinkola Estes. 

90 min. audiocassette 

ISBN 1-56455-023-0 

$18.95 ($21.95 postpaid) from Sounds 
True Catalog, 735 Walnut Street, 
Boulder, CO 80302; 800/333-9185 
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Over the Edge 

(Psychosurreal Roleplaying) 

Jonathan Tweet & Robin Laws. 

1992; 240 pp. 

$22 ($24.50 postpaid) from Atlas Games, 
PO Box 406, Northfield, MN 55057; 
Email: Atlas@aol.com 


who they’re seeing, the more detailed the 
persona the tulpa will adopt. The tulpa will 
then travel about, gaining details — physical 
appearance, imaginary life history, habits, 
speech patterns, etc. — as they bump into 
more and more people who form impres- 
sions of them. 


For example, a tulpa begins to materialize 
behind the piano in Den of Thieves in the 
Sunken Plaza. The first person to see its 
shadowy form is a worried burger who 
feels women are always preying on him. 
The tulpa becomes the predatory gorgeous 
woman he is thinking about, and approaches 
him. Frightened by the reputation of the 
bar, the burger further assumes she'll be 
violent and heavily-armed, so she becomes 
such. A bouncer approaches her, and as- 
sumes she'd have to be insane or danger- 
ous or both to cause trouble here, so she 
becomes both. This particular tulpa is not 
going to be a good citizen, but depending 
on who the burger had expected to run 
into, the result could also have been a 
shrimpy aging accountant, a naive fellow 
tourist, or Wayne Newton. 


* 

Sometimes the dice will dictate an event 
that runs counter to common sense, some- 
thing that would strain the players’ willing 
suspension of disbelief. There are two 
possibilities when this happens. 


First, remember that strange things happen 
all the time on Al Amarja. Go with the re- 
sult, no matter how bizarre. Maybe the 
Game Moderator will invent a justification 
for it, maybe not. 


Second, don’t bother to roll the dice in the 
first place, if common sense makes clear 
what's going to happen. The dice are a way 
to answer the question “What happens?” 
Don’t ask questions that you already know 
the answer to. 
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Poison Spider Tag BY J. BALDWIN 


This is one of the all-time best tags. I have no 
idea who thought it up; it was shown to me 
by a friend in Boulder, Colorado. The game 
painlessly (and noisily) demonstrates as- 
pects of the relationship between aggression 
and cooperation, selfishness and altruism. 


For an interesting game, you'll need a dozen 
or more players. Choose a relatively tight 
boundary to maintain critical crowd density. 
You'll also need a number of small tarps, rugs 
or jackets scattered around as “hospitals.” 


The fastest, most agile person is appointed 


Poison Spider. Everyone else is a bug. The 
Poison Spider tries to “kill” all the bugs by 
tagging them. A tagged bug instantly emits 
a death-shriek and flops down on its back 
with legs and arms twitching in the classic 
dead-bug position. 


Bugs protect themselves by avoiding the Poi- 
son Spider, or by carrying a dead bug (still in 
dead-bug position) to a hospital. There must 
be four carriers before a dead bug can be 
moved. While touching a dead bug, the carri- 
ers are immune to the Spider. If more than 


four carriers grab a dead bug, the Spider may 
kill extras as it chooses. As soon as a dead 
bug is deposited in the hospital, the carriers 
must let go and lose their immunity. A hos- 
pitalized bug loudly counts to ten and then 
must leave to become vulnerable again. 


Things get complicated fast as the players 
discover the most effective strategies and tac- 
tics. Spectators have almost as much fun. 
Um, there is a tendency toward mayhem, so 
be cool and play safe. 


The Language of the Night 


Ursula K. Le Guin is one of this century's 
preeminent fantasists and an early pioneer 
in making women’s voices heard, loud and 
clear, in what used to be a largely male 
wilderness. She has long been a practi- 
tioner of what some call “anthropological 
science fiction” — a rather odd term for 
what is, essentially, science fiction fea- 
turing people instead of spaceships. 


In this collection of essays Ms. Le Guin 
discusses the craft of science fiction: 
What is it? Why write it? Why read it? 

In addressing some of these simple ques- 
tions, she touches on some larger ones: 
What are dreams and what do they tell 
us about who we are? Why is it important 
for a culture to nurture a literature of 

the fantastic? 


The Language of the Night was first pub- 
lished in 1979, but the issues that the es- 
says speak to are still relevant today. In this 
new edition, the author adds commentary 
and, for one essay, complete line-by-line 
annotation that helps to bridge the years. 


The reader of science fiction will enjoy 
these essays because the territory is famil- 
iar, the joy will be one of both recognition 
and fresh insight. The writer will appreciate 
a discussion of craft from the perspective 
of a superb wordsmith. Those unfamiliar 
with science fiction and fantasy will ap- 
preciate her intelligence and humor, and 
perhaps get interested enough to step out 
and pick up a copy of The Left Hand of 
Darkness or A Wizard of Earthsea. 
—Daniel Marcus 


So it would seem that true myth arises 
only in the process of connecting the 

conscious and the unconscious realms. 


| won't find a living archetype in my 
bookcase or my television set. | will find 
it only in myself: in that core of indivi- 
duality lying in the heart of the common 
darkness. Only the individual can get up 
and go to the window, and draw back 
the curtains, and look out into the dark. 


Sometimes it takes considerable courage 
to do that. When you open curtains you 
don’t know what may be out there in 
the night. Maybe starlight; maybe drag- 
ons; maybe the secret police. Maybe 

the grace of God; maybe the horror 

of death. They’re all there. For all of us. 


a 

The great fantasies, myths and tales 

are indeed like dreams: they speak from 
the unconscious to the unconscious, in 
the language of the unconscious — sym- 
bol and archetype. Though they use 
words, they work the way music does: 
they short-circuit verbal reasoning, and 
go straight to the thoughts that lie too 
deep to utter. They cannot be translated 
fully into the language of reason, but only 
a Logical Positivist, who also finds Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony meaningless, 
would claim that they are therefore 
meaningless. They are profoundly 
meaningful, and usable — practical — 

in terms of ethics; of insight; of growth. 


Absolute freedom is absolute respon- 
sibility. The writer’s job, as | see it, is 

to tell the truth. The writer’s truth — 
nobody else’s. It is not an easy job. One 
of the biggest implied lies going around at 
present is the one that hides in phrases 
like “self-expression” or “telling it like 

it is” — as if that were easy, anybody 
could do it if they just let the words 

pour out and didn’t get fancy. The “I 

am a camera” business again. Well, it 

just doesn’t work that way. You know 


The Language of the Night 
(Essays on Fantasy and Science Fiction) 
Ursula K. Le Guin. HarperPerennial, 

1992; 250 pp. ISBN 0-06-092412-8 

$10 ($12.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


how hard it is to say to somebody, just 
somebody you know, how you really 
feel, what you really think — with com- 
plete honesty? You have to trust them, 
and you have to know yourself before 
you can say anything anywhere near 
the truth. And it’s hard. It takes a 

lot out of you. 


You multiply that by thousands; you 
replace the listener, the live flesh-and- 
blood friend you trust, with a faceless 
unknown audience of people who may 
possibly not even exist; and you try to 
write the truth to them, you try to draw 
them a map of your inmost mind and 
feelings, hiding nothing and trying to keep 
all the distances straight and the altitudes 
right and the emotions honest . . . And 
you never succeed. The map is never 
complete, or even accurate. You read 

it over and it may be beautiful but you 
realize that you have fudged here, and 
smeared there, and left this out, and put 
in some stuff that isn’t really there at all, 
and so on — and there is nothing to do 
then but say OK; that’s done; now | 
come back and start a new map, and try 
to do it better, more truthfully. And all 
of this, every time, you do alone — abso- 
lutely alone. The only questions that re- 
ally matter are the ones you ask yourself. 
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Symbol Game 


We’re trying to find our way up to the second floor. The ct Game 
We see a sign that says ELEVATOR. Well, not in 
so many words — this sign delivers its message 


Ponder an interna- 
tional symbol. Ask 


with pictures. a 

yourself if it could 
Or is that what it means? After all, it doesn’t say “el- possibly have anoth- 
evator.” We stare at the wordless sign for a minute. er meaning. What 
We squint. would it be when 
Betsy looks at the sign and laughs. “Decompression viewed upside down? 
chamber. That sign says Warning! This is a Decom- Perhaps it’s only part 


of a larger picture. 
This exercise is the 
true purpose of inter- 
national symbols. 


pression Chamber.” Even so, we get in when the doors 
open. Except for Wendy. As the doors are closing, 
she waves goodbye to us. “I’m going to look for the 
stairs. That sign says Purgatory.” 


The goal of international symbols is a noble one — 

to create a picture language that can be understood a 
Eye Examinations Performed = by everyone. Make a symbol that means POLICE 
everywhere in the world. Make a picture that uni- P 
versally says TRASH CAN. ° 


@ > 


A huge amount of creative talent is spent in : 
trying to perfect these international icons. 
Yet the results are so plain, so barren, that Pa a 


4/ ultimately they are confusing. 
Do-it-Yourself Hamburger Stand es | e > 


Orthodox Synagogue 


Old Age Home < 


You hear “deconstruction” 
a lot these days — most 


often on the lips of moss- ) . 

backed ante dema- Advanced Version 

gogues urging us to One sometimes sees whole sentences translated into pictures. It’s chal- 
eschew it before it GETS lenging enough to decipher coherent meaning from these hieroglyph- 
us — as if merely to un- ics. But a still higher challenge is to weave these silent cartoons into a 
derstand the term is to new coherent story. Try this one. (It’s probably in your bathroom — on 
look upon the Gorgon. the 80z. bottle of Intensive Care lotion.) 


Meanwhile, the land 
reverberates with the 


lusty halloos of backyard & = 
semioticians pursuing ad 
hoc symbology studies. 


J 


Y 


Daniel Meyerowitz writes 
ads in Mill Valley, Califor- 


nia. His business card de- Use the Ouija ae Movs Be a Your oe Watching 
. . “py: » Board to See tanding on the Own Grave... a Shuttle 

scribes him as “Hitman. he F ' Winners’ 

—James Donnelly Stand... Canaveral? 
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BY DANIEL MEYEROWITZ No Soup Served Here 


Past/Present/Future Symbols 


International symbols used to be confined to 

international travel and expositons. They were 

the Esperanto of the jet-set. In the last ten years, they Lazy Policeman Ahead 
have spread far beyond their useful domain. All kinds 

of specifically local messages are being replaced by 

these minimalist pictograms. 


Each of the United States used to have its own high- 
way signs and symbols. An interstate trip was a big 
guessing game — fun for the kids, high-stakes for the 
adults. Today all highway signage is officially sanc- 
tioned by the U.S. Department of Transportation. Now 
Alaska looks like Nebraska. While these symbols are 
spreading across the country, they are also mutating — 
becoming boxier, plainer, more sterile. 


Penalty for Theft: Remove Left Hand 


The National Park Service’s old symbols, already quite 


barren of flavor, texture, and local character, are being a — 
further stripped down. 

Earthquake Zone 
The old sign for canoeing was deemed too complex. 
According to Meeker and Associates, the 
redesigners, “The old canoe gives i. 
you twice as much information as a 


you need.” 


Contraband Hiding Services 


New Canoe Symbol ® 
Old cance Symbot «Meaning: Your Boredom 
Meaning #2: ‘ The Hasidic Jews believe that every \! J 
Up the Creek Without object in the world has divine sparks 
a Paddle trapped within it. This includes roofing What ls the 
nails, mind you, and peanut brittle. The Meaning of Life? 
mission of humanity is to release these 
divine sparks, so that they can ascend to 
ae Another example is the instruction heaven. The best way I know to fulfill ) 
ag symbols used on hot-air hand driers. this mission is to engage things in play. 
Find the thing in the world that grates J 
on you with its lifelessness. Then find a he 
way to tickle it, to play with it. Is There a God? 


Too much human effort is being spent 
producing lifeless junk. We need a le- é fs. 
gion of Doctors Frankenstein — mad ) 
scientists who are anxious to breathe life 
back into the dead things around us. 


Consider yourself hereby deputized. 
| ies f 

The Cake Icing Contest Will Be Judged by Applause Send your —- or the Symbo Game mn 

Meaning #2: to Daniel Meyerowitz, 1000 Panoramic Person End Up 

Proctologists: Wash Your Hands After Each Exam Highway, Mill Valley, CA 94941. @ In My Bed? 
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optics 


Outdoor Optics 

Leif J. Robinson. 
1990; 160 pp. 

ISBN 1-55821-165-2 

$13.95 ($16.45 

postpaid) from 
Lyons & Bur- 
ford Publishers, 
31 W. 21st Street, 
New York, NY 10010; 
212/620-9580 


“Yeah, I've 
had these for years 
and | really like ‘em” doth 


not an expert opinion make. This tine hee A 
treatise on the fundamentals of binocu- ee oa 
cigarettes and are twice as wide. 


iars and spotting scopes tells you all you (Photo courtesy Nikon Inc.) 

need to know before buying. You might 

be amazed at the difference between 

binocs that are just OK and those that 

are superb. The best performers, 

matched to your use, are one of life's 

little joys. —J. Baldwin The value of a Ministrap, here holding a Bausch 
& Lomb 8 x 42 Elite, is threefold. It distributes 

© a binocular’s weight more evenly than a con- 

In deeply shaded woods or under a thick ventional strap does, provides backup support 

overcast, when the pupil of your eye opens _in case of strap breakage, and prevents the bin- 

up a bit, the light provided by the large exit —_ ocular from swinging far forward when the user 

pupil will continue to reveal details whereas bends over. A so-called Kuban hitch performs 

a minimal exit pupil would offer only sil- similarly but is more bulky. 

houettes. Finally, having an exit pupil larger 

than your eye's pupil is an asset at any time. 

The extra width means that you can see a 


These 8 x 23 
Nikon compact 

binoculars weigh 

less than a pound. They 


> gga : The light path through the three basic binocular designs. Left: The primitive Galilean 
= — field . view without — type with its straight-through optical path. Middle: The popular contemporary roof- 
ered prism design has a shape that resembles the Galilean. Right: A Porro-prism binocular 


with the center of the eyepiece — an al- is relatively bulky but usually delivers the sharpest images. 
most impossible task when you re trying 


to glimpse a rapidly moving object. 


a GALILEAN ROOF PORRO 


The ability to focus really close up also 
means that you will get the most out of 
those rare occasions when you and your 
quarry come face to face. Only then can 
you glimpse the minute feather structure 
of a bird or nuances of color and sheen 
that even the best photographs might not 
capture. And your view will always be ex- 
ceptional, for your subject will be three- 
dimensional and alive. Really close-up views 
of insects, mushrooms, mosses, and rock 
formations can be spectacular and exciting 
visual treats. 


ing 


Many compacts can focus down to only a 
half-dozen feet or so, which permits truly 
“microscopic” views of insects and other 
tiny things that you only notice when 
you're right on top of them. 
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Greenhome 


The challenge was to make an afford- 
able, energy-efficient, market-acceptable 
house out of environmentally benign ma- 
terials — in Canada where it gets colder 
than youd believe. Where most eco- 
house books merely prescribe, this one 
shows what a clever and resourceful de- 
sign team actually did, complete with 
brand names and phone numbers. Even 
better, the reasoning behind their deci- 
sions is revealed in detail, teaching you 
how to think about such things. Well 
done and most welcome (despite the 
anachronistic aesthetics) to anyone 
about to build in a similar climate. 

—J. Baldwin 


“The energy rating,” says John, “is simply a 
calculation based on total solar-heat gain 
through the window, minus heat loss by 
convection, conduction and infiltration out 
through the window. It’s given in watts per 
Square metre, prorated over the entire 
heating season.” For a while, Ontario Hy- 
dro was awarding $5 per square foot of 
window to any new homeowner installing 
windows with an energy rating greater than 
minus || (only if the new homeowner also 
happened to be heating with electricity, of 
course), which means the window loses 
less than || watts per square metre of 
glass. The Dorwin window has an energy 
rating of plus 1; a Dorwin window will 
actually gain | watt per square metre of 
window area each winter. 


The Greenhome roof has the soothing 
effect of clay tiles, but it’s made from 


Mulch X 


A kit to convert most walk-behind 
lawnmowers into real mulching mowers 
that will work better than $500 mulch- 
ing lawnmowers. It works in high grass, 
damp grass, and leaves (even green 
ones!). A twin blade controls the airflow, 
so you don't need a special deck. This 
feature even makes your engine work 
less, since the added weight of the twin 
blades creates a flywheel effect. Works 
on most side-discharge, closed-deck and 
rear-discharge mowers. 


More people need to know about this 
kit. I've seen this mower mulch a 3-foot- 
high pile of green leaves and tree limbs, 
and after about six passes, all that is left 
is a fine green pulp, and a few small 
chunks of the limbs! —Bruce Carroll 


material a lot closer to hand in Waterloo 
than clay. In fact, the Greenhome roof is 
made of 26-gauge zinc-coated gaivanized 
barrier steel. 


Metal roofing has been around for a long 
time. Most of us associate it with the old 
corrugated material we still see on barns 
and country sheds, rusted and bent, flap- 
ping in the wind; those roofs have been 
there for a long time, and look it. The new 
metal roofs don’t rust, however, and they'll 
usually last longer than the building they’re 
put on. Their life-cycle cost is what makes 
them attractive. “Having been raised in a 
society where the change from metal roof- 
ing to asphalt shingles was considered a 
sign of progress,” writes Gene Logsdon in 
The Low Maintenance House, “| am surprised 
when every roofer | ask says that metal 
roofs are the best buy for the money of 
any kind of roofing.” 


Concrete requires more energy to 
produce than any other building material, 
so the Greenhome used precast panels 
containing half the concrete of conven- 
tional poured-in-place foundations. Each 
panel was 8 by 16 feet, weighed 3 tons and 
had to be craned into position. 


Greenhome 
(Planning and Building 
the Environmentally 
Advanced House) 
Wayne Grady. 

1993; 208 pp. 

ISBN 0-921820-69-0 
$15.95 ($19.95 post- 
paid) from Camden 
House Books/Order 
Dept., PO Box 1004, 
Ferry Road, Charlotte, 
VT 05445; 800/344-3350 


Mulch X Twin-Blade Mulcher $39.95 ($44.95 postpaid) from BSE Marketing, PO Box 2443, Hazelton, PA 18201; 717/454-5097 
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Holy 


BY < 
RICHARD STROZZI 
HECKLER 


P OME TIME BACK, I 
»» was invited to partici- 
pate in an international 
health conference. Re- 
searchers, scientists, 
and clinicians from 
& around the world 
gathered under a cor- 
dial spring sky to share 
their understanding and in- 
sights about health and the nature 
of healing. On the afternoon of the 
second day I attended a session by a 
distinguished professor from a large 
university who was reporting his 


There are a thousand 
opportunities for 
enlightenment every 


day: Richard Heckler findings on stress. He explained that 
points them out. his research involved separating 
Many people talk mother vervet monkeys from their 


about enlightenment. 
Heckler is one of the 
few who can describe 
how to do it. This 
will fire your heart 
and focus your mind. 
Heckler’s previous 


infants, then taking blood samples 
to determine the effects of the stress 
on their physiology. He first de- 
scribed how he would separate 
mother and child inside the same 
cage by a wire partition; in this way 
they could see and touch each 


publication in WER 
was the “Commanded other, and even nurse, but only 
By Love” (81:4). through the metal. They were then 


placed in separate, adjoining cages; 
after a period of time, these were 
moved to opposite ends of the labo- 
ratory where the mother and child 
could still see each other, but not 


i can’t wait to see 
where he leads us 
next. —HLR 


illustration by Sandra Ford 
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touch. This was followed, as you 
might guess, by moving the cages 
out of sight of each other, but still 
close enough so the mother could 
hear the cries of her terrified baby. 
Finally, they were completely iso- 
lated in different rooms — at which 
time, the professor noted, “the 
stress levels of both the mother and 
infant finally subsided and their 
behavior reflected a listlessness 

and profound lack of interest in 
everything, including food.” 


As his talk progressed, I found my- 
self becoming more and more dis- 
traught. Something rose up in me 
and stuck in my throat; I felt com- 
pelled to join the throng that gath- 
ered around the professor after his 
talk. In the excited buzz of science 
— “blocked neurotransmitters,” 
“delayed synapses,” “peptide func- 
tions,” “sympathomimetic agents” 
— I struggled to order my emotions 
and formulate a question. Finally I 
introduced myself as a body-ori- 
ented psychotherapist and asked 
what his research had to do with 
actually working with people. He 
looked at me surprised, shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied he 

didn’t know. 
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“Then why do you do this?” 
I ventured. 


“A guy has to make a living,” he 
laughed, but his eyes remained flat 
and expressionless. 


At that moment I remember look- 
ing outside the meeting room and 
thinking that the brilliant blue sky 
was an enormous eye peering at us 
through a window. 


OW, MUCH LATER, looking 

over the parched, sere hills, I 
think that perhaps I didn’t ask the 
right question of the professor, nor 
was he asking the right questions of 
his research. Most of us see through 
a glass darkly. Our observation 
points reflect only the fracture line 
of our own souls. Instead we might 
have inquired, “What is the evolu- 
tionary adaptation of the vervet’s 
black chin, which is not found in 
his cousin the grivet?” Or: “Was it 
humor or scorn in the vervet’s mind 
when he peed on me while I was 
napping in a hammock strung be- 
tween a tamarind and a wild fig in 
southern Tanzania?” Or, better yet: 
“How is he so graceful? Why is he 
so beautiful?” 


Our lives are a small stitch sewn on 
a vast circle of mystery. While we 
are forever mounting a campaign to 
order, know, grasp, and control, we 
are constantly reminded that with 
all our cunning, we still don’t know 
a hoot, not really, about life. True, 
the pursuit of knowledge generates 
power, and yes, we have created 
tools that, if used humanely, pro- 
vide a leverage for helping others. 
But until we look inside our look- 
ing, until we become fully present, 
we will stray from that which is es- 
sential. We exist by the generosity 
of an abundant and mysterious force 
that constantly eludes our efforts to 
author it. Yet in the extravagant and 
intricate free fall we call our lives 
there is beauty that, if we allow it, 
will shape our spirit into something 
that is both wild and comforting. 


What I am aiming toward is a future 
that doesn’t lie in blood panels, but 


in what Einstein referred to as a 
“holy curiosity” — a curiosity that 
is fulfilled in itself, without having 
to be constantly gratified with solu- 
tions and answers. Life is a worthy 
enough contradiction for us to sim- 
ply delight and marvel at its vitality 
and unexpected loop-de-loops. If we 
are open and curious, the future will 
unfold naturally before us — jolting 
us from our slumber — here, now, 
in this moment. While we learn the 
names of things and document the 
patterns of meaning, the mystery — 
unnamed, with many names — is 
the vast power that feeds all of our 
pursuits. Like muscae volitantes, 
those curlicue tracings that float in 
front of our eyes when we gaze in- 
to a white wall, the mystery, the 
great Tao, cannot be stalked, only 
experienced. Try to catch one in 
your vision and it drifts madden- 
ingly out of the picture. Relax, let 
them be — voila! — they appear 

in their full-bloom strangeness. 
Relaxation and courage: two vir- 
tues vastly underrated for a full, 
wholehearted life. 


What we actually have to offer one 
another is the simple but daring 
contribution of our genuine pres- 
ence. Techniques and theories 
abound and we can learn half a 
dozen in an hour, but it is in the 
pulsing contact between living 
things that healing and beauty take 
place. Presence is being present — 
a state impregnated with an open- 
ended curiosity, relaxation, pow- 
er, and light that comes from 
seamlessly knitting together 

our mind, body, and spirit. 


As far as I can tell — and this is 
something that all my teachers 
have passed on to me — it is only 
through practice that this unifica- 
tion can occur. “If you want to tame 
something,” the fox advises the 
Little Prince, “sit with it every day 
at the same time.” 


A practice is not so much about 
achieving a goal, avoiding some- 
thing, improving yourself, or mak- 
ing your wishes come true, as about 


creating a positive environment, 
internally and externally, for the 
awakening process to take hold. A 
practice provides a path that we 
may walk on, fall from, climb back 
up on, and relate to life in a direct 
and dignified way. If we are sincere 
in our practice we will also wake up 
to the illusion of a somebody. The 
self-consciousness that accompa- 
nies thinking we are a somebody, or 
a something, is a major hindrance to 
being present. When we drop below 
this facade into our embodied expe- 
rience it eventually informs us of 
the basic terror and satisfaction that 
we live with: necessary experiences 
to be familiar with if you’re work- 
ing with others. 


ECHNIQUES and theories 
abound, but it is in the pulsing 
contact between living things that 
healing and beauty take place. 


I’ve had the great good fortune of 
teachers who have guided me in 

the disciplines of meditation and 
aikido. The advantage of meditation 
is that you don’t need any props, 
just room enough to sit down — a 
cornfield or a park bench will do. 
Aikido suits me because I also like 
to rough it up some: it offers me the 
opportunity to be vigorous and mus- 
cular while teaching me how to be 
in harmony with others and the en- 
vironment. But walking can be a 
suitable practice, as can painting, 
flower arranging, or horsemanship. 
D. T. Suzuki, the Buddhist scholar, 
suggested that along with medita- 
tion one also take up a fine art and a 
martial art. Whereas “a guy has to 
make a living,” he can also take 
time to listen to the mystery. 


So here is a piece of the future: 
choose a practice with a heart and 
wake up. This is a way to live in 
harmony with the great mystery 
and to touch others. @ 
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Peace Is Every Step 


Tending roses is a form of meditation if 
you put your attention into it. And putting 
your attention into the present moment 
is the essence of meditation practice. It is 
self-defeating to go to the trouble of rais- 
ing roses only to let your mind wander 
away to thoughts of other things. And if 
you let your attention stray from the pre- 
cise conditions of the present moment, 
your roses will rip your flesh. 


Like meditation, peace might be some- 
thing far less esoteric than has been 
portrayed. “The path of mindfulness in 
everyday life” means that you can truly 
make yourself and those around you 
happier and more peaceful by remem- 
bering to smile when you wake up in the 
moming, by noticing when you inhale 
and exhale, by feeling the dishwater 

on your hands. 


Thich Nhat Hanh, a Buddhist monk, in- 
terrupted his education at Princeton and 
Columbia in |963 to return to his native 
Vietnam, where he helped lead the Bud- 
dhist antiwar movement. When he re- 
turned to the US to talk about the suf- 
fering of his people, he was convincing 
enough to move Martin Luther King, Jr. 
to nominate him for the 1967 Nobel 
Peace Prize. He set up the Buddhist 
Peace Delegation to the Paris Peace 
Talks in 1969. After the war, in 1973, 
he was refused permission to return 
home; since then he has lived in France 
and America, working with refugees, 
writing, publishing, and lecturing. 


Here's your chance to learn a pow- 
erful spiritual practice from a living 
bodhisattva. It's simple. You can do it 
while nding the subway, answering the 
telephone, or turing your compost. 
—HLR 


Telephone Meditation 

The telephone is very convenient, but we 
can be tyrannized by it. We may find its 
ring disturbing or feel interrupted by too 
many calls. When we talk on the phone, we 
may forget that we are talking on the tele- 
phone, wasting precious time (and money). 
Often we talk about things that are not 
that important. How many times have we 
received our phone bill and winced at the 
amount of it? The telephone bell creates in 
us a kind of vibration, and maybe some 
anxiety: “Who is calling? Is it good news or 
bad news?” Yet some force in us pulls us to 
the phone and we cannot resist. We are 
victims of our own telephone. 


| recommend that the next time you hear 
the phone ring, just stay where you are, 
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breathe in and out consciously, smile to 
yourself, and recite this verse: “Listen, lis- 
ten. This wonderful sound brings me back 
to my true self.” When the bell rings for 
the second time, you can repeat the verse, 
and your smile will be even more solid. 
When you smile, the muscles of your face 
relax, and your tension quickly vanishes. 
You can afford to practice breathing and 
smiling like this, because if the person call- 
ing has something important to say, she will 
certainly wait for at least three rings. When 
the phone rings for the third time, you can 
continue to practice breathing and smiling, 
as you walk to the phone slowly, with all 
your sovereignty. You are your own mas- 
ter. You know that you are smiling not only 
for your own sake, but also for the sake of 
the other person. If you are irritated or an- 
gry, the other person will receive your 
negativity. But because you have been 
breathing consciously and smiling, you are 
dwelling in mindfulness, and when you pick 
up the phone, how fortunate for the per- 
son calling you! 


Peace Is Every Step 
Thich Nhat Hanh & Arnold Kotler. 


1991; 134 pp. ISBN 0-553-35139-7 


$9.95 ($12.45 postpaid) from Bantam, 
Doubleday, Dell/Fulfillment Dept., 245 | 
S. Wolf Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018; 
800/223-6834 


Love in Action 

Several members of our community have 
been practicing the following principles, 
and | think you may also find them useful 
in making choices as to how to live in our 
contemporary world. We call them the 
fourteen precepts of the Order of 
Interbeing. 


|. Do not be idolatrous about or bound to 
any doctrine, theory, or ideology. All sys- 
tems of thought are guiding means; they 
are not absolute truth. 


2. Do not think that the knowledge you 
presently possess is changeless, absolute 
truth. Avoid being narrow-minded and 
bound to present views. Learn and 
practice non-attachment from views 

in order to be open to receive others’ 


viewpoints. Truth is found in life and not 
merely in conceptual knowledge. Be ready 
to learn throughout your entire life and to 
observe reality in yourself and in the world 
at all times. 


3. Do not force others, including children, 
by any means whatsoever, to adopt your 
views, whether by authority, threat, money, 
propaganda, or even education. However, 
through compassionate dialogue, help oth- 
ers renounce fanaticism and narrowness. 


4. Do not avoid contact with suffering or 
close your eyes before suffering. Do not 
lose awareness of the existence of suffering 
in the life of the world. Find ways to be 
with those who are suffering, by all means, 
including personal contact and visits, im- 
ages, and sound. By such means, awaken 
yourself and others to the reality of suffer- 
ing in the world. 


5. Do not accumulate wealth while millions 
are hungry. Do not take as the aim of your 
life fame, profit, wealth, or sensual plea- 
sure. Live simply and share time, energy, 
and material resources with those who 
are in need. 


6. Do not maintain anger or hatred. Learn 
to penetrate and transform them while 
they are still seeds in your consciousness. 
As soon as anger or hatred arises, turn 
your attention to your breathing in order 
to see and understand the nature of your 
anger or hatred and the nature of the 
persons who have caused your anger 

or hatred. 


7. Do not lose yourself in dispersion and in 
your surroundings. Practice mindful breath- 
ing in order to come back to what is hap- 
pening in the present moment. Be in touch 
with what is wondrous, refreshing, and 
healing, both inside and around yourself. 
Plant the seeds of joy, peace, and under- 
standing in yourself in order to facilitate 
the work of transformation in the depths 
of your consciousness. 


8. Do not utter words that can create dis- 
cord and cause the community to break. 
Make every effort to reconcile and resolve 
all conflicts, however small. 


9. Do not say untruthful things for the sake 
of personal interest or to impress people. 
Do not utter words that cause division and 
hatred. Do not spread news that you do 
not know to be certain. Do not criticize or 
condemn things that you are not sure of. 
Always speak truthfully and constructively. 
Have the courage to speak out about situa- 
tions of injustice, even when doing so may 
threaten your own safety. 


10. Do not use the religious community for 
personal gain or profit, or transform your 
community into a political party. A religious 
community should, however, take a clear 
stand against oppression and injustice, and 
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Tricycle 


should strive to change the situation with- 
out engaging in partisan conflicts. 


11. Do not live with a vocation that is 
harmful to humans and nature. Do not in- 
vest in companies that deprive others of 
their chance to live. Select a vocation that 
helps realize your ideal of compassion. 


12. Do not kill. Do not let others kill. Find 
whatever means possible to protect life 
and prevent war. 


13. Possess nothing that should belong to 
others. Respect the property of others but 
prevent others from enriching themselves 
from human suffering or the suffering of 
other beings. 


14. Do not mistreat your body. Learn to 
handle it with respect. Do not look on 
your body as only an instrument. Preserve 
vital energies for the realization of the 
Way. Sexual expression should not happen 
without love and commitment. In sexual 
relationships, be aware of future suffering 
that may be caused. To preserve the happi- 
ness of others, respect the rights and com- 
mitments of others. Be fully aware of the 
responsibility of bringing new lives into the 
world. Meditate on the world into which 
you are bringing new beings. 


This review presents Buddhist ideas to 

gd mainstream public, in a high-quality, 
popular-journal format. Its content 
ranges from commentary on Buddhist 
texts to news about Buddhism in Russia; 
Buddhist perspectives on organ dona- 
tion, jazz, twelve-step programs, or vir- 
tual reality; and introductions to Buddhist 
computer bulletin board systems and 
video games. 


Aiong with well-known Buddhists (Philip 
Kapleau, Joanna Macy, the Dalai Lama 
interviewed by Spalding Gray), Tricycle 
regularly features interviews with people 
better known for something other than 
being Buddhist: Philip Glass and bell 
hooks, Laurie Anderson discussing mu- 
sic with John Cage, media artist Les 
Levine talking politics and prayer 

with Jerry Brown. 


Tricycle seeks to be accessible to those 
with little Buddhist background. It's also 
funny. Even if | didn't care about the 
content, which | do, | would probably 
read Tricycle for the cartoons. 
—Michael K. Stone 

| 
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Turning Wheel 


ere! 


Compassion is not just a warm feeling in 
the heart. It also requests skillful action 
in this daily world — the worlds we call 
domestic and the worlds we call politi- 
cal. American Buddhists who fee! this 
way, as | do, are sometimes surprised to 
discover that many Buddhist traditions 
are apolitical, or have historically allied 
themselves with ruling classes. A few 
courageous monks and laypeople — 
notably Vietnam's Thich Nhat Hanh 
and Siam’s Sulak Sivaraksa — have 
developed what they cal! “engaged 
Buddhism,” allying themselves fiercely 
and nonviolently with the rural poor and 
against militarism. Turning Wheel is the 
quarterly magazine of Americans inter- 
ested in this loosely held movement. 


But this makes it all sound way too 
serious. If Tricycle is the Geo of Bud- 
dhism, Turning Wheel is its Whole 
Earth Review: lively, interactive, and 
quick on its feet. 


What | like about the magazine is its 
nonpiousness; it’s gentle, modest, writ- 
ten mostly in the first person by lay 
Buddhists, and profoundly democratic. 
One of my favorite articles was Joan 
Tollifson’s report on her fall from 


Turning 
Wheel 
(Journal of the 
Buddhist Peace 
Fellowship) 
Susan Moon, 
Editor. 
Membership $35/year (includes 4 issues) 
from Buddhist Peace Fellowship, PO Box 
4650, Berkeley, CA 94704 


macrobiotic grace into an extended 
grilled-chicken pilgrimage to Dennys 
across the Southwest. (And | can't leave 
out the ad for the Conchus Times, the 
magazine for Buddhist Deadheads.) In 
most of these essays, nobody pretends 
to be other than who and what they are. 
True Buddhas rise from this ground. 
—Katy Butler 


Engagement is interesting practice; we 
surrender to situations, give up manipulat- 
ing them, give up social programs. We mix 
our sanity with theirs. We open to chaos, 
we commit to it, we even marry chaos. 
Through it all, we practice keeping our 
dignity and humor, and always our tender 
hearts. What else is there? 


Active euthanasia usually involves a lethal 
injection or overdose precipitating uncon- 
sciousness and leading to respiratory failure 
— being completely unconscious at the 
moment of death is the goal. According to 
the Tibetan model, there are a number of 
additional stages in the dying process that 
occur after external respiration has ceased. 
A heavily drugged state clouds the experi- 
ence of these stages and negatively influ- 
ences everything that follows. And, for 

the Buddhist, everything follows. 


Sometimes referred to as “the father of 
baseball,” Doubleday has been claimed by 
some Buddhist enthusiasts as one of their 
own for infusing this quintessentially Ameri- 
can game with mystical Buddhist numbers — 
nine (innings, players, yanas) three (strikes, 
jewels, vehicles) and four (balls, bases, noble 
truths). Even the field has been touted as an 
esoteric reference to the Diamond Sutra. Ac- 
cording to modern historians of the sport, 
however, Doubleday’s association with the 
sport is more mythic than actual. Yet one 
great mystery remains: the 108 stitches (as 
in suture or “sutra”) on the hardball. This is 
the total of 9 x 3 x 4: the same number of 
Buddhist prayer beads on a sacred mala as 
well as the number used ritually and repeat- 
edly throughout Buddhist cultures. And even 
if history does disprove Doubleday’s influ- 
ence on baseball, Buddhist sages tell us 
there are no coincidences. Play ball! 


Tricycle 
(The Buddhist 
Review) 

Helen Tworkov, 
Editor. 

$20 postpaid 
from Tricycle/ 
Subscription 
Dept., PO Box 
3000, Denville, 
NJ 07834-9897; 
212/645-1143 
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What the Buddha Never Taught 


A while back | divested myself of all fur- 
niture and 90 percent of everything else 
| owned to move to a new life. It was 
one of my most intense therapeutic acts 
and amazingly easy to accomplish, once 
| discovered that detachment is the 
happy companion of spiritual freedom 


The act of letting go is a central theme 
in this combination travelogue and spin- 
tual odyssey — that of cutting loose the 
physical world and the ego to get to the 
essence of human existence. The author, 
a Canadian journalist and accomplished 
student of Eastern meditation, had al- 
ready experienced this on a certain lev- 
el when he ventured through the gates 
of a Thai Buddhist monastery, largely 
populated by Western Caucasians. In 
this jungle community he lived a season 
in poverty and service, and when he left 
he took with him a different and some- 
what unexpected vision of enlighten- 
ment — hence the title. 


Through the texture of a beautiful essay 
enriched with dialogue, we eavesdrop on 
the inner sanctum of the monks’ envi- 
ronment and vicariously experience their 
world, bound by (or, depending on one’s 
perspective, liberated by) stringent rules 
of behavior, long hours of meditation, 
and the nourishment of only one meal a 
day. Consequently, we see the monks as 
human beings grappling with their own 
emotional baggage, just like us. 

—Linda Morgan 


The first morning Jim and | go on bindabhat 
[the monk’s daily begging round for food] is 
the first time | notice that monks don’t 
wear sandals on the ninety-minute walk 
over gravel roads and paddy dykes. Each 
morning they travel in groups of three or 
four to the clusters of nearby villages. . . . 


Leather-footed Sun Tin and Nimalo wait 
for me again at the entrance to our first vil- 
lage. Following their example, | slip the 
bowl strap from my left shoulder and neck 
onto my right. Nimalo reminds me to keep 
my left hand on the lid, supporting the rim 
of the bowl with my right, arms still as | 
walk, head reverently bent. Throughout the 
walk we are to say nothing and never look 
into the eyes of the villagers. ... Devotees 
give to the robe, not to the wearer. They 
believe it is a ritual for the making of merit, 
for a better rebirth. If a monk thanks the 
giver, then by treating it as a personal 
favour, merit is not gained. . . . 


The ritual is a humbling one, repeated fifty 
or sixty times that morning until my bowl is 
heavy with rice, mangos, bananas, dried 
meat, fishes, and sticky sweets wrapped in 
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leaves. Do these villagers know where we 
have come from, our lands of swimming 
pool suburbs, aeroplanes and revolving res- 
taurants, to walk through their rice paddies 
and pathways strewn with scraps of lum- 
ber, cardboard and buffalo dung? 


On Wai Phra evening the Ajahn gave per- 
mission for laymen and pahkows [non-monk 
residents of the monastery who obey cer- 
tain precepts] to come to his kuti for a 
dhamma talk [sermon]. . . 


A single candle lit his face as he spoke to 
the silent circle of hairless figures gathered 
on his balcony. . . . ‘Meditation isn’t some- 
thing you do separate from other activities. 
Here it is your way of living. Sometimes 
foreigners used to complain to Ajahn Chah 
that there wasn’t enough time for them to 
meditate during the day. “Do you have 
time to breathe?” he’d say to them. “How 
can you find time to breathe all day long if 
you’re so busy with other things? If you 
have time to breathe, you have time to 
meditate.” So if you feel there is no time to 
meditate during a work day, remember 
this is just where meditation can begin 

for you. Be mindful of your work. This 

is meditation.’ 


Herbie spoke spontaneously. “I! remember 
Pahkow Michael and | were making coffee 
one day in the kitchen. There was a South 


What the Buddha Never Taught 
Tim Ward. 1993; 242 pp. 

ISBN 0-89087-687-8 

$14.95 ($17.95 postpaid) from Celestial 
Arts Publishing, PO Box 7123, Berkeley, CA 
94707; 800/841-2665 


African monk here then. The nit bugs had 
been breeding and the kitchen store room 
was full of them, all fluttering around with 
their floppy wings. The South African was 
supposed to clean out the room. He 
started catching toads and putting them in- 
side. They were eating the bugs and doing 
his work for him. Michael got upset. He 
told the monk he was messing with the 
toads’ kamma [karma] and he was messing 
with the nits’ kamma. | thought about this. 
| realized Michael was just messing with the 
monk’s kamma. | was going to tell him so, 
then it hit me that this was just messing 
with Michael’s kamma. In the end, it’s best 
just to try to be objective and accept 

what is.” 


}. 


A Good Scent From a Strange Mountain 


It isn’t quite a cultural collision that re- 
sounds through these stories of the Viet- 
namese in America. It’s more a cultural 
simultaneity — Vietnamese metaphor 
imperfectly superimposed on the bland 
Louisiana landscape; Vietnamese per- 
ception interpreted by American percep- 
tion. The writer is brave and the stories 
are swell. —James Donnelly 


He stood there beside the bed — | could 
even see him reflected in the window — 
and | knew it was real because he did not 
appear as he was when I'd known him but 
as he was when he’d died. This was Uncle 
Ho before me, the thin old man with the 
dewlap beard wearing the dark clothes of a 
peasant and the rubber sandals, just like in 
the news pictures | studied with such a 
strange feeling for all those years. Strange 
because when | knew him, he was not yet 
Ho Chi Minh. It was 1917 and he was 
Nguyen Ai Quoc and we were both young 
men with clean-shaven faces, the best of 
friends, and we worked at the Carlton Ho- 
tel in London, where | was a dishwasher 
and he was a pastry cook under the great 


Escoffier. We were the best of friends and 
we saw snow for the first time together. 
This was before we began to work at the 
hotel. We shoveled snow and Ho would 
stop for a moment and blow his breath out 
before him and it would make him smile, to 
see what was inside him, as if it was the 
casting of bones to tell the future. 


On that first night when he came to me in 
my house in New Orleans, | finally saw 
what it was that smelled so sweet and | 
said to him, “Your hands are covered 
with sugar.” 


He looked at them with a kind of sadness. 


| knew nothing of the world except Saigon, 
and even that wasn’t the way the world 
was, because when | was very little they 
gave it a different name, calling it Ho Chi 
Minh City. Now, those words are a man’s 
name, you know, but the same words have 
several other meanings, too, and | took the 
name like everyone took the face of a child 
of dust: | looked at it one way and it meant 
one thing and then | looked at it a different 
way and it meant something else. Ho Chi 
Minh also can mean “very intelligent starch- 
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Learning True Love 


This autobiography details the exper- 
iences of Sister Chan Khong, a Viet- 
namese Buddhist nun who has tirelessly 
devoted her adult life to social service. 
With Zen master Thich Nhat Hanh, she 
helped found the School of Youth for So- 
cial Service in the mid-! 960s. This orga- 
nization, eventually numbering in the 
thousands, distributed food and medical 
supplies in rural Vietnam during the war, 
as well as developing educational and 
agricultural facilities. Following Thich 
Nhat Hanh’'s counsel that she could be 
more effective in alleviating the war's 
damage by working outside of Vietnam, 
she left her native land in 1968 and has 
not returned. In those twenty-five years, 
she has worked with international orga- 
nizations to bring relief supplies to Viet- 
nam, assist Vietnamese boat people (to 
the extent of personally rescuing them 
on the high seas), and draw attention to 
the regime's human nghts violations. 


While her recollections of her activities 
are interesting, her reflections upon her 
philosophies and inner motivations give 
the book its greatest weight. As a Bud- 
dhist committed to nonviolent social 
change, she and others were subject not 
just to war atrocities, but to criticism and 


A Good Scent 

From a Strange Mountain 
Robert O. Butler. Penguin Books, 

1993; 272 pp. ISBN 0-14-017664-0 

$10 ($12 postpaid) from Penguin USA/ 
Consumer Sales, |20 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, Nj 07621; 800/253-6476 


paste,” and that’s what we thought of the 
new name, me and some friends of mine 
who also had American fathers. We 
would meet at the French cemetery on 
Phan Thanh Gian Street and talk about 
our city — Ho, for short; starch-paste. 
We would talk about our lives in Starch- 
Paste City and we had this game where 
we'd hide in the cemetery, each in a sepa- 
rate place, and then we'd keep low and 
move slowly and see how many of our 
friends we would find. If you saw the 
other person first, you would get a point. 
And if nobody ever saw you, if it was like 
you were invisible, you'd win. 


suspicion from both political fac- 
tions (the School of Youth for So- 
cial Service was doggedly neutral) 
and traditional Buddhists who felt 
that religion and social change 
should not mix. Her determination 
to resolve these tensions with both 
concrete action and religious intro- 
spection — as well as striving to 
love and have empathy for those 
who opposed her — 

are the most absorbing and 
instructive of her stories. 

—Richie Unterberger 


Many nuns and monks told me that 

if | practiced diligently, | could be re- 

born as a man in my next life. “Then, 

in another dozen lives, if you continue to 
make effort, you can become a bodhisattva, 
and a long time later, a buddha.” They ex- 
plained to me that a buddha was not a god, 
that anyone could become enlightened. But 
their description of enlightenment as a 
state with miraculous powers sounded 
irrelevant to me and also discriminatory 
against women. | did not want to become 

a man, or even a buddha. | just wanted 

to help the children whose suffering 

was SO real. 


When | went to the United States to ex- 
plain the suffering of the Vietnamese people 
and to plead for peace in Vietnam, | saw a 
woman on television carrying a wounded 
baby covered with blood, and suddenly, 

| understood how the American people 
could continue to support the fighting and 
bombing. The scene on the television was 
quite different from the reality of having a 
bleeding baby in my arms. My despair was 
intense, but the scene on television looked 
like a performance. | realized that there 
was no connection between experiencing 
the actual event and watching it on the TV 
screen while sitting at home in peace and 
safety. People could watch such horrible 
scenes on TV and still go about their daily 
business — eating, dancing, playing with 
children, having conversations. After an en- 
counter with such suffering, desperation 
filled my every cell. These people were 
human beings like me; why did they have to 
suffer so? Questions like these burned in- 
side me and, at the same time, inspired me 
to continue my work with serene determi- 
nation. Realizing how fortunate | was com- 
pared to those living under the bombs 
helped dissolve any anger or suffering in 
me, and | was committed to keep doing 
my best to help them without fear. 


Thay Minh Chau often said that we must 
not mix up education with political work. 
But how could we educate young people to 
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The author at Sweet Potato Community. 


respect life while ignoring the killing of hu- 
man beings? How could we teach the non- 
fear of Avalokitesvara in the Lotus Sutra if 
we ourselves were too afraid to use the 
word “peace”? | told my fellow students 
that there were two kinds of politics: par- 
tisan politics to gain power and fame for 
ourselves, and the politics of reconciliation 
to bring peace and happiness to the coun- 
try. We should avoid the former, but how 
could we ignore the poor soldiers who had 
been drafted into the army to kill or be 
killed? Even at the risk of arrest or torture, 
we had to work for peace. . . . 


In my meditations, | came to understand 
that Thay Minh Chau’s motivation was fear 
of losing the university, and | was able to 
accept him. Later, when the communists 
came to power in Saigon, | was not sur- 
prised to hear that he was among the first 
to cooperate with the new regime, ignoring 
all reports of human rights violations, again 
because “we should not mix up politics and 
religion.” During the communist regime, 
Thay Minh Chau and a number of other 
monks who have cooperated closely with 
the regime have been able to continue 
translating sutras from Pali into Vietnam- 
ese. | understand their attitude and do not 
complain about them, but it is easier for me 
to understand the Buddha when he said, 
“During forty-five years of teaching, | 

did not say a word.” 


Learning True Love 
(How | Learned and 
Practiced Social Change 

in Vietnam) 

Chan Khong. 1993; 258 pp. 
ISBN 0-938077-50-3 

$16 ($19 postpaid) from 
Parallax Press, PO Box 
7355, Berkeley, CA 94707; 
510/525-0101 
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BY MARK BRADY 


AM SITTING AT THE BACK of a meditation 
hall at a children’s camp just north of Malibu in 
Southern California. It is 9:40 am, October 6, 
1993. Approximately two hundred 
students are here, waiting to hear 

a dharma talk by Thich Nhat Hanh. This 

weekend, six hundred people will flood 

this small, oceanside arroyo for a Day 


of Mindfulness. 


I have read each of Nhat 
Hanh’s books as they have 
been published, and I have 
practiced his meditations. I 
am at this five-day retreat to 
gain direct experience of this 
teacher whose prose and po- 
etry I find inspiring for its 
clarity, gentleness, and el- 
egant, simple grace. But 
today, for this talk, he is 

ten minutes late. 


Presently Thay (teacher) ar- 
rives, ushered through a side 
door by his brown-gowned 
retinue. As he ascends the 
small stage at the front of the 
hall, we all stand and bow, 
palms together, hands before 
our faces. After returning our 
bow, he places what looks like 
a small electronic recording 
device in one jacket pocket 
and attaches a microphone to 
his lapel. He repeats the proc- 
ess with the other pocket. 
Then a third device goes on 
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top of the one in the first 
pocket and another micro- 
phone is attached back on 

the first lapel. This late-twen- 
tieth-century ceremony is per- 
formed without a word. Fi- 
nally, after some additional 
equipment is adjusted and it 
is determined that the video 
camera is operating properly, 
the presentation is ready to 
begin. But first, two children 
who have been sitting at the 
front of this gathering, girls of 
nine or ten, are permitted to 
leave the hall to go outside 
and play. 


Through these preliminaries, 
I am practicing two mindful- 
ness exercises. The first, call- 
ed Evenly Hovering Atten- 
tion, was taught to me by the 
daughter of two Gurdjieff stu- 
dents, Dr. Kathleen Speeth. In 
this exercise, my head slowly 
swivels and my eyes survey an 
arc of approximately two hun- 
dred degrees as I take in the 


Mark Brady is. —HLR 


whole panorama. The practice 
is to observe mindfully, as best 
one can, without judgment. A 
very difficult practice, in fact, 
for my mind is perpetually dis- 
tracted. It asks, for example: 
“Why are those two children 
here? Why are they now al- 
lowed to leave? And why are 
they only two? Are they his?” 


The second mindfulness prac- 
tice is one taught to me by a 
student of B. F. Skinner. I have 
a loose rubber band around 
my wrist. From time to time, 
as I feel myself becoming 
drowsy, I stretch the rubber 
band with my thumb and fore- 
finger and snap it against my 
wrist just hard enough to get 
my attention. 


The room is hot on this 
Wednesday morning. Two 
hundred people are too many 
to stuff into this hall — the 
sign at the front of the room 
says, ‘Maximum Capacity: 
153” — and our collective 
body heat is oppressive. 
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This particular dharma talk 

is to introduce the first of the 
Fifty Verses on the Manifesta- 
tion of Consciousness. Less 
than half an hour after the 

talk begins I scan the room 
and find exactly the opposite 
being manifested: the major- 
ity of the people present are ei- 
ther slumped on their chairs, 
benches or zafus, chins on their 
chests and their eyes closed, or 
else they are staring straight 
ahead, transfixed in a manner 
my daughter has demonstrated 
at those infrequent times she 
is allowed to watch TV. 


“Do not worry about falling 
asleep,” Thay tells us. “Better 
to fall asleep than to try to 
use intellect to grasp these 
teachings.” Immediately, my 
antennae go up. Wrist-snap- 
ping is no longer required. I 
have heard this exact same as- 
sertion before: from Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh, Chogyam 
Trungpa Rinpoche, Werner 
Erhard, and Baba Muktananda. 
From several, these exact same 
words, in fact. 


At a Dharma Discussion later 
that same evening, I present 
my experience and my con- 
cerns to a panel I assume are 
Senior Students of Thich 
Nhat Hanh. 


“During the talk I found my- 
self growing sleepy and I felt as 
if I was being hypnotized. The 
room was hot and crowded. 
And I had to do a lot of work 
just to stay awake. Now, it 
troubles me to be attending a 
talk that purports to invite me 
to manifest consciousness, to 
wake up, as it were, while in 
fact I am being put to sleep.” 


My concerns are met with the 
following responses: “Well, 
you just fell asleep.” “Thay 
told you it is better to fall 
asleep than to try to use your 
intellect.” “The teachings are 
very important, but sometimes 
very difficult for the mind to 
understand.” When it starts to 
become clear that I (and appar- 
ently others in the room) am 
not satisfied with this re- 
sponse, I am asked to elab- 
orate on my experience. 


“Thay was talking very 
slowly, very softly, repeti- 
tively, with long pauses in 
between. From time to time 
he would sing verses that 
sounded like Vietnamese. I 
could not understand them. It 
felt like a hypnotic trance in- 
duction. Whether he is aware 
of it or not, these are many 

of the same elements used in 
inducing a trance state. And 

it was not just me. When I 
looked around the room people 
either had their eyes closed 
completely, or they were star- 
ing straight ahead, glassy-eyed, 
transfixed and unmoving.” 


To this elaboration comes the 
single short reply: “Go and 
talk to Senior Student X. He is 
a hypnotist. He can tell you all 
about hypnosis and trance.” 


I elect not to talk to Senior 
Student X. My experience is 
my experience. My percep- 
tions are my perceptions. 
They are, in fact, based upon 
extensive reading, research, 
discussion, and real-life train- 
ing. Senior Student X will only 
confirm my experiences and 
perceptions, or offer me evi- 
dence or argument for them 
being incorrect. 


O THE 
big deal about one 
more dry, incom- 
prehensible lecture 
experience? Who among us 
hasn’t been put to sleep, in 
some of the finest university 
lecture halls and in front of 
some of the best-made televi- 
sion sets in America? 


This country has a history of 
often well-meaning and genu- 
ine foreign spiritual teachers 
being surrounded by eager 
American students who soon 
coalesce into an extensive, dy- 
namic, growing community. 
Inevitably, one day members 
of such communities do wake 
up, do manage to manifest 
consciousness — too frequently, 
to a group dynamic and an or- 
ganizational pattern that they 
were completely unaware had 
been abusing and exploiting 
them — perhaps like the frog 
who started out in the pot of 
cozy, lukewarm water. 


My (very limited) experience 
of Thich Nhat Hanh is that 
publicly he seems to be a kind, 
sweet, compassionate human 
being. I am sitting outside the 
dining hall that day as he brings 
in a long procession of students 
from a walking meditation. 
Under his arms, in a protective 
embrace, are the two young 
children dismissed earlier from 
the lecture hall. “What a great 
photo op,” the cynic in my 
mind immediately observes. 
“So that’s why these kids are 
here.” (Later, I learn an LA 
Times photographer and re- 
porter were on the grounds for 
pictures and a story that day.) 


As the walking meditation 
comes to an end, and he re- 
leases the children, I can’t help 
but notice the long, dark 
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shadow that stretches out be- _—_at least a dozen notable spiri- 
hind Thich Nhat Hanh; a tual groups that come to mind. 
Since the Beatles made TM hip, we've 


pata os os roe cen t On the back of the pickup seen many gurus come and go, and 
any Participant on tars rerreat truck I drove to this retreat is | some have stayed. Scandals around sex, 
might CaS On this sunny day. a bumper sticker: “Is it best for | money, and child abuse abound in cult 
But on this day, lam particu- the children?” It is a verbal life, and yet apparently smart people 
larly curious about Nhat template that Alice Walker still get suckered into guru-led cults. In 
Hanh’s. It may turn out that has suggested be applied by The Guru Papers Kramer and Alstad 


give a crystal-clear analysis of the au- 
decisionmakers in govern- thoritarian nature of most spiritual guru- 


The Guru Papers 


sufficiently clear and inte- ment, schools, businesses and | |ed cults, going deeply into the inherent 
grated that its harmful aspects other organizations. Is it best paradoxes in much of the world’s reli- 
never become manifest in this £, the children to purport to gions along the way. Swiping at mono- 
dynamic and expanding com- teach them to manifest con- theism, the “one-sidedness of oneness,” 
munitv. In that case. it could and the impossibility of “create your own 
fall u sciousness, to pay attention, reality,” they explain with blistering clar- 
up to wake up, through methods _| ity why we get seduced the way we do, 
of his community to act out that, inadvertently or deliber- | and how our inheritance of patriarchal 
this harmful side, in much ately, put them to sleep? I and authoritarian organizational struc- 


tures allows cults to take away our 


the same way children fre- have the same trouble with napa 
own integrity. 


quently act out the shadow of that approach that the people | 
the Model Parent in dysfunc- of Wanialin: Vemsttead te Kramer and Alstad are particularly harsh 


tional nuclear families. This 7m decidedly NOT hone he on gurus themselves and their capacity 


for abuse of their disciples’ willingness to 
pattern has been replicated in the children. © develop spiritually. | found this harshness 


refreshing — spiritual leaders are too 


A Change of Heart 


A Change of Heart is a video documentary about com- 
passionate activism, a concept of service that requires 
and facilitates an opening of the heart. Americans have 
made service a commodity; we talk about service sectors 
and economies every day, so we have to tweak our 
thinking a bit to restore a sense of compassion to the 
word. That, | think, is the project here: to create a sense 
of selfless service that is more a path than a process. 


Ram Dass, whose contemplations and interviews with 
social activists are the core of the documentary, has 
dedicated his life to the study and facilitation of compas- 
sioncte service. The documentary shows excerpts from 
his talks with participants of a community service work- 
shop called “Reaching Out,” and follows selected partici- 
pants as they discuss and practice the simple but diffi- 
cult principles Ram Dass outlines. He says, for instance, 
“When you push suffering away, you push part of your- 
self away.” Course participants embrace suffering — 
poverty, abuse, and AIDS — and ask “What can we 
do?” Perhaps the embrace itself is the answer. 


Interviews with activist leaders, such as the Reverend 
Jim Wallace of Sojourners, Dolores Huerta of the United 
Farm Workers, and Carl Anthony of Earth Island Institute, 
resonate with the insights of the course participants, so 
that within one hour we get a sense of a range of expe- 
rience, from doubt and despair, to hope and possibility, 
from diverse perspectives. —Jon Lebkowsky 


A Change of Heart 

Eric and Sally Taylor/Rising Rose Productions, Inc. 

$34.90 postpaid from Mystic Fire, PO Box 2249, Livonia, Ml 
48151; 800/292-9001 
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often allowed to perpetrate abuse out 
of a confusion of values and a failure 
to internalize authority on the part of 
their followers. A real spiritual teacher 
helps you find the guru inside yourself, 
and such a teacher may not look like 
qa guru at all. It's time we collectively 
woke up to the spirit within us and 
stopped projecting it outside. 

——Lara Owen 


Surrender to authority is an integral 

part of the psychology of authoritarian 
hierarchy. Hierarchies of power, espe- 
cially those that purport to be spiritual, 
are based on a hierarchy of value where 
the leader is considered better, purer, 

or essentially different. Next comes the 
heir-apparent or inner circle. This creates 
separation between those at different 
levels, and also between the group as a 
whole and those outside the hierarchy. 
Surrendering to a guru thus involves 
surrendering to a hierarchical mode of 
relating that has within it dominance 

and submission. 


* 
People are especially vulnerable to charis- 
matic leaders during times of crisis or ma- 
jor life change. Most often those who enter 
into this kind of authoritarian group are 
having problems bringing meaning, human 
connection, and good feelings into their 
lives, all of which become instantly available 
upon joining. What they also gain is a sense 
of power, usually greater than any they 
previously had. Although seemingly relin- 
quishing their power, they actually trade 
what little personal power they had to pig- 
gyback on the guru’s power. Occasionally 
peopie who did have power elsewhere for- 
sake their old lives to become disciples, 
largely because their previous successes 
were unsatisfying. Interestingly, these 
people usually end up in the guru’s inner 
circle. The higher up one is in the organiza- 
tion, the more one’s power and even liveli- 
hood are hooked into it and the guru. This 
makes it very difficult not to accept, ratio- 
nalize, or deny any incongruent, greedy, or 
corrupt behavior on the part of the guru or 
the organization as a whole. 


The Guru Papers 

(Masks of 

Authoritarian Power) 

Joel Kramer & Diana Alstad. 1993; 

385 pp. 

ISBN |-883319-00-5 

$14.95 ($17.45 postpaid) from North Atian- 
tic Books, PO Box 12327, Berkeley, CA 
94701; 510/559-8277 


Typically the guru lets it be known that he 
is on the crest of evolutionary awareness 
(or whatever is held important), and that 
anyone who joins him can participate in be- 
ing on the wave of history. Competitive- 
ness is built into the posture of being on 
the cutting edge. In order to get and keep 
members, each group must believe in and 
defend its superior position, and claim to 
be the best at doing whatever is valued. 


T.A.Z. 


Poet/philosopher Hakim Bey’s T.A.Z. 
has quickly become the countercultural 
bible for the 1990s. Written in a multi- 
plicity of styles, ranging from beat po- 
etry to the more academic treatises of 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, Bey’s three 
essays explore various ways in which the 
individual can experience freedom in a 
world that increasingly encourages 
conformity and regimentation. 


While many of Bey’s concepts share an 
affinity with the doctrines of anarchism, 
Bey pointedly departs from the usual 
rhetoric about overthrowing the govern- 
ment. Instead, he prefers the mercurial 
nature of “uprisings,” which he believes 
provide “moments of intensity [that can] 
give shape and meaning to the entirety 
of a life.” These pockets of freedom, or 
temporary autonomous zones, enable 
the individual to elude the schematic 
grids of Big Government and to occa- 
sionally live within realms where he or 
she can briefly experience total freedom. 


Perhaps even more provocative are 
Bey’s views on what are generally per- 
ceived as societal problems. Living a 
nomadic existence is one of the funda- 
mental concepts of Bey’s theory; he 
believes that homelessness can be an 
adventure. Also, Bey states that the dis- 
solution of the nuclear family in America 


T.A.Z. 

(The Temporary 
Autonomous Zone, 
Ontological Anarchy, 
Poetic Terrorism) 
Hakim Bey. 
Autonomedia, 

1991; 150 pp. 

ISBN 0-936756-76-4 
$6 ($10 postpaid) 
from Loompanics Un- 
limited, PO Box 1197, 
Port Townsend, WA 
98368 


creates the unique opportunity for us 

to bring back the larger, tribal, familial 
bands that many other cuitures still use, 
thus destroying the patriarchal strangle- 
hold of the traditional nuclear family. 
What Bey ultimately seems to be sug- 
gesting here is that instead of waiting for 
the Revolution to occur or the world’s 
problems to be solved, a person, with a 
little ingenuity, can experience the fruits 
of freedom right now. —Tom Mcintyre 


CHAOS NEVER DIED. Primordial 


uncarved block, sole worshipful monster, 
inert & spontaneous, more ultraviolet than 
any mythology (like the shadows before 
Babylon), the original undifferentiated 
oneness-of-being still radiates serene as 
the black pennants of Assassins, random 
& perpetually intoxicated. 


Are we who live in the present doomed 
never to experience autonomy, never to 
stand for one moment on a bit of land 
ruled only by freedom? Are we reduced 
either to nostalgia for the past or nostalgia 
for the future? Must we wait until the en- 
tire world is freed of political control be- 
fore even one of us can claim to know 
freedom? Logic and emotion unite to con- 
demn such a supposition. Reason demands 
that one cannot struggle for what one does 
not know; and the heart revolts at a uni- 
verse so cruel as to visit such injustices 

on our generation alone of humankind. 


The TAZ is an encampment of guerilla 
ontologists: strike and run away. Keep 
moving the entire tribe, even if it’s only 
data in the Web. The TAZ must be capable 
of defense; but both the “strike” and the 
“defense” should, if possible, evade the 
violence of the State, which is no longer a 
meaningful violence. The strike is made at 
structures of control, essentially at ideas; 
the defense is “invisibility,” a martial art, 

and “invulnerability” — an “occult” art 
within the martial arts. 
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HIS IS MEDITATION AT ITS WORST: 
a dull throbbing pain in my abdomen a ea 


and dense knots of tension in my upper whether or experiences 
were uniquely my own. 
back. Pressure on my temples, like a steel 


band wrapped tightly around my fore- 
whom I could comfortably 
» head. Intense heat shooting up my spine. suletenbements 


Strange sounds and relentless voices I want —_ pe on on in 
the hope of someday see- 
so badly to stifle. “Be silent. Are you crazy? I’m in ing the lide: The cally 


control. Relax. Open up!” An old mantra comes friend who meditated 
| k regularly had, on several 
to mind, but it only makes my jaw lock. I whisper ocmniiaeiabimad 


insults at myself: weakling, wimp, spiritual was often forced to con- 
M ial h front her “shadow” or 
milquetoast. My mind screams at my heart, want- 


ing to bind and gag it before the guilt and anguish Her ner differed 
deepen. Suddenly compelled by an urge to move, I nistthantacaiaide 


get up and try to run off my tensions outside. After upsetting experiences 
f would be irrelevant to her. 
running for several minutes, the discomfort subsides | instead indulged only in 


to a dull emptiness. But the worst part has passed. the positive and reveled 
in our shared visions of 


nirvana, satori, and 
heaven in a handbasket. 
After six years on this 
schizoid path I stopped meditating and turned to Hatha 
Yoga and Tai Chi, which evoked a similar sense of 
fulfillment without all the inner chaos. 


Nathaniel Mead writes (principally on health 


Recently I’ve returned to sitting meditation. While 
and environmental topics). He teaches Tai Chi. 


the experience itself is not always peaceful, J feel more 
And he runs a bed-and-breakfast on an island at peace with it all: more at home with my mind and 
twenty miles off the North Carolina coast. more willing to face the music — yes, even the heavy- 
No wonder he meditates, and no wonder he is metal obscurations of my ego — than I was fifteen 
years ago, when I first uttered the Sanskrit mantra 
bestowed on me by “Guru Bob” in a devotional cer- 
emony. My fundamental view of meditation has 
undergone great change, from seeing the discipline 

as the means to an end to seeing it as the end 

itself, as an attitude and state of mind. 


occasionally required to mud-wrestle with 
assorted demons of the lower chakras... 
—jJames Donnelly 
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Though more often de- 
fined as a formal spiritual 
discipline, meditation is 
also an attitude and an 
awareness — an entire 
way of being — that can 
Carry Over into our every- 
day lives. Everyone at one 
time or other has had the 
wondrous experience of 
being fully engaged in 
some activity. By immers- 
ing ourselves in deep con- 
centration, we become ab- 
sorbed by the object of our 
attention to the point 
where we no longer feel 
separate from it. We feel 
at one with whatever oc- 
cupies our conscious 
sphere in the moment. 
We feel paradoxically re- 
laxed yet alert, receptive 
yet undistracted. Lacking 
any desire to get anything 
or go anywhere, we sim- 
ply pay attention and relax into the moment. This pro- 
found mode of presence is what many Eastern teachers 
refer to when they speak of meditation. Though fleet- 
ing, the experience is about as close to enlightenment 
as most of us are likely to come in this lifetime. 


Of course, the meditative mode isn’t the usual state of 
internal affairs. If it were, we wouldn’t need all these 
meditation books, tapes, seminars, swamis and gurus. 
Unlike the body, the mind always seems to demand 
more activity and is not readily satisfied by earthly 
things like food and clothing. In its capacity to think, 
reason, Calculate, and imagine, the mind is constantly 
on the move. Controlling this restless, frenetic activity 
is among the main purposes of most Eastern forms of 
meditation. With regular practice, we gradually culti- 
vate a subtle kind of mind control. As we begin to im- 
eae partially observe our inner struggles, we learn to let go 
a 3 and simply quit struggling. In seeing the futility of this 


inner drama we consciously decide to surrender. “When 


you deeply experience the suffering of mind and body, 
you see clearly the value of letting go, you’re not grasp- 
ing any more,” writes meditation teacher Joseph 
Goldstein in The Experience of Insight (Shambhala, 
1987). “You see nothing very desirable about it. Out 

of that kind of detachment, one’s mind comes into a 
harmonious balance where you are seeing the whole 
flow with great equanimity, with a very clear and 
peaceful mind.” 


Opening to ourselves in the course of meditation, how- 
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lS attempt to ibe a potent 

consciousness-altering technique 

into a basic physical therapy and 
$tress management tool led to 

~ ahost of upsetting side effects. 

_ Many meditators who began their 
practice with the idea of reducing 
stress instead came face-to-face _ 
with their true selves, and the 

results were sometimes far 

~ from relaxing. 


ever, can sometimes take us into unfamiliar territory, 
perhaps even to wild and scary places. Along this inner 
journey we may make some surprising discoveries, for 
the meditative process has a tendency to go its own 
way, sometimes not at all in the direction we intended. 
Anyone who has practiced sitting in silence for ex- 
tended periods of time — at retreats or monasteries, for 
example — knows this. Meditation not only evokes 
such soothing and beautiful experiences as deep relax- 
ation and feelings of oneness with the universe, but also 
can lead to upsetting thoughts, feelings and physical 
changes. These include strange sounds and shapes, bril- 
liant lights and colors, visions of distant places and an- 
cient times, and sensations of vibrant currents of energy 
coursing through the body, often accompanied by sud- 
den piercing pains, spasms and violent trembling. Un- 
pleasant emotions may also emerge, such as profound 
rage, guilt and depression, as well as fear of losing all 
control or going insane. 


Spiritual teachers and sacred literature of all ages have 
described these dramatic experiences and disturbing 
states of mind as natural crises of personal transforma- 
tion and as signposts of the mystical path. It seems the 
inner journey has a way of exposing us to the dark side 
before we can enter fully into the light. After sitting for 
several years and reaching a point of unconditional ac- 
ceptance, Siddartha Gautama, the Buddha, had to face 
all his inner demons — his hidden fears, temptations 
and desires — once again before attaining enlighten- 
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ment. Rather than resist or reject these demonic hosts 
as stupid or abhorrent, Gautama identified himself with 
them and saw them as his own projection. At the point 
of awakening, according to ancient scriptures, each 
arrow of Mara (the Buddhist term for the “master of 

all illusion”) became a rain of flowers falling down 

on the Buddha. 


Buddha wasn’t the only spiritual master to go bonkers 
while on the path of liberation. The New Testament de- 
scribes a similar event in the life of Christ concerning 
his temptation by the devil, and the biographies of 
Christian saints and mystics abound with vivid ac- 
counts of remarkable visions of devils and other 
meddlesome celestial beings. In The Dark Night of the 
Soul (Doubleday, 1959), St. John of the Cross speaks of 
the psychic darkness and turmoil one enters into after 
the initial awakenings into the Light: “The self is in the 
dark because it is blinded by a light greater than it can 
bear... . As eyes weakened and clouded suffer pain 
when the clear light beats upon them, so the soul, by 
reason of its impurity, suffers exceedingly when the Di- 
vine Light shines upon it.” Evagrius, a teacher of the 
Christian Desert Fathers in early Egypt, wrote an entire 
text on the demons that arise when people go off in the 
desert to undertake a meditation practice. 


Perhaps out of a cultural compulsion to equate suffering 
with failure, many meditators have forsaken these pre- 
cious insights from our spiritual heritage. Back in the 
sixties, when people explored their own minds with a 
serendipitous blend of gusto and abandon, meditation 
was widely regarded as a spiritual discipline aimed at 
deepening awareness and promoting personal growth. 
During the seventies, however, scientists became inter- 
ested in therapeutic applications of the practice and be- 
gan defining it as a way to evoke such physical changes 
as low blood pressure, enhanced immunity and an in- 
creased ability to tolerate pain (during the course of 
cancer chemotherapy, for example). As this more 
mechanistic and goal-oriented definition gained wider 
appeal, devotees of the Eastern spiritual traditions were 
increasingly viewed as a mystical fringe movement. 
Whereas Buddhist teachers taught meditation as mind- 
fulness per se and as a way to work through emotional 
pain, therapists began touting it as a relaxation tech- 
nique that helped people “cope” in the high-pressure 
arena of modern life, the ostensible goal being to help 
people get around their psychological problems through 
the mind’s use of a repetitive focus such as a mantra or 
the breath. In this latter vein, the transcendence aspired 
to by practitioners of transcendental meditation, or TM, 
may have inadvertently become a euphemism for denial 
and repression. 


The attempt to turn a potent consciousness-altering 
technique into a basic physical therapy and stress man- 


agement tool led to a host of upsetting side effects. 
Many meditators who began their practice with the 
idea of reducing stress instead came face-to-face with 
their true selves, and the results were sometimes far 
from relaxing. Today, a small group of meditation-liter- 
ate psychologists and physicians acknowledge this 
darker side of meditation. “Relaxation-induced panic 
and anxiety” is now a bonafide psychiatric condition, 
an obsessive anxiety state that seems to result from try- 
ing to force the mind in a rigid and unyielding way to 
fixate on the object of awareness. Studies of TM and 
Vipassana meditation, both widely practiced in the US, 
have shown that a high percentage of meditators experi- 
ence increased feelings of anxiety, agitation and depres- 
sion after commencing meditation. Sure, we always 
knew that waking up is hard to do. But many seasoned 
meditators have found that the disabling feelings persist 
despite a long commitment to their practice. Indeed, re- 
ports of these so-called “adverse effects” are higher 
among long-term practitioners than among novices of 
TM and Vipassana alike. As Thoreau once said, “The 
mind can make a hell out of heaven and a heaven out of 
hell.” Amen. 


' HENCE ALL THE INNER MAYHEM 
3 associated with meditation? The prac- 
tice of sitting meditation has a ten- 

_ dency to draw us ever deeper into our- 
selves, and usually not in a neurotic 
way. We hewn to see the richness of our inner land- 
scape, the creative streams of our thoughts, the ebb and 
flow of our emotions. The more we attend to this inner 
life, the deeper our meditative experience becomes. As 
time goes on, we may allow the experience to inciude 
everything outside of us as well, opening wide our 
mind’s eye as well as all our senses. Most meditation 
techniques are executed not by blocking out the world, 
but by allowing it all to exist. Whether “the world” in 
this moment is a nagging backache or a buzzing chain- 
saw, one simply attends to the feeling or sensation 
without judgment or rational analysis, the way a child 
might relate to a flower or butterfly for the first time. 
Part of our peace of mind lies in no longer trying to sort 
out or control anything, including disturbing feelings 
or sensations. All judgment is reserved indefinitely. 


This is only a beginning, however; enlightenment 
doesn’t happen overnight. It takes guidance, disciplined 
practice and a certain spiritual maturity to face impar- 
tially those aspects of our inner life that are discordant, 
painful, or annoying. In ordinary consciousness, the in- 
tellect has no problem accepting the dark side of our- 
selves and all the trials and tribulations of personal 
growth. During meditation, however, the judging, 
reasoning, analyzing parts of the psyche are quiescent, 
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supplanted by the raw mind of non-discriminating 
awareness. As one slips in and out of this awareness, 
those inner voices become increasingly distinct and 
cacophonous, and negative self-perceptions tend 

to become magnified. 


“Among the main hazards of meditation is that you 
will develop low self-esteem when you start realizing 
certain things about yourself and when you assume 
that yours is the only mind that wanders or gets so dis- 
tracted,” says psychologist Joan Borysenko, author of 
Minding the Body, Mending the Mind (Addison-Wesley, 
1987) and former director of the Mind-Body Clinic at 
New England Deaconess Hospital in Boston. “Then you 
decide, ‘Oh my God, I’m doing it wrong.’ People tor- 
ment themselves by assuming that everyone else is in 
Nirvana and only they are thinking about what’s for 
supper, what conversation they forgot, what business 
deal they botched, or whatever. The flip-side of this, 
however, is that some meditators recognize for the first 
time how critical and self-abusive they are, what their 
thoughts and patterns of behavior truly are. This recog- 
nition can lead to a sense of breakthrough and instill 
great equanimity.” 


How intact our ego is could make us or break us in the 
course of meditation. If the ego is weak, the obstacles 
to meditative harmony can at times seem insurmount- 
able. Rather than cultivate behaviors that lead to inti- 
macy, productivity, and creativity, the unhealthy or 
wounded ego thrives on anger, resentment, and hos- 
tility, which Borysenko likens to a collection of walls 
erected to keep out hurts and seal in security. Ordi- 
narily this aspect of ego serves a defensive purpose, 
keeping painful information hidden from view. In the 
course of meditation, however, the ego’s guard often 
comes down, and such negative emotions have a way 
of coming out of the closet. “During meditation, people 
don’t have any distractions and often find it extremely 
difficult to sit with themselves,” Borysenko says. “At 
this point the Judge in them comes out. They begin to 
see all of their dark sides — the deceptive, manipula- 
tive, destructive aspects of themselves. In the deepest 
recesses of the unconscious, being bad threatens our 
very survival, bringing up primitive fears of abandon- 
ment and desolation. If the intense judging of self 
continues, the meditation experience will be 

anything but blissful.” 


Another form of crisis occurs when people become 
overly attached to the powers of meditation and essen- 
tially become obsessed with sitting quietly and turning 
their attention inward. At this point they develop a 
kind of delusional, quasi-spiritual codependency: their 
practice becomes a form of escapism rather than liber- 
ation, a way to hide or seek security from the ever- 
changing world. “We must understand that meditation, 
like any kind of therapy or discipline, can be used in 
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skillful ways, for freedom, for liberation, for opening 
the heart,” writes Buddhist meditation teacher Jack 
Kornfield in Spiritual Emergency (J. P. Tarcher, 1989). 
“It can also be used in defensive ways, in service of the 
ego and of our fears, by quieting ourselves so we do not 
have to deal with certain difficulties, by following our 
breath in a way that we do not even feel certain diffi- 
cult emotions, by paying attention to the light so that 
we can avoid certain aspects of our shadow, our dark 
side.” Similar thoughts are echoed by the Tibetan Bud- 
dhist teacher Chogyam Trungpa in Cutting Through 
Spiritual Materialism (Shambhala, 1987). 


Other meditation-related difficulties may stem from 
the recovery of repressed memories. Modern psychology 
recognizes that traumas experienced as a child are not 
necessarily forgotten, but are suppressed because their 
content is too painful to retain in the form of conscious 
memory. Particularly during intensive meditation prac- 
tice, when the individual is deeply relaxed, the flood- 
gates to the subconscious may open up and allow trau- 
matic memories to come spilling out. “I’ve recorded nu- 
merous cases involving the effects of overmeditation,” 
says Patricia Carrington, an associate clinical professor 
of psychiatry at the University of Medicine and Den- 
tistry of New Jersey—-Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School. “This applies particularly to those people with 
adverse psychiatric histories, people who experienced 
something traumatic in early life. Such problems often 
cannot take the un-stressing or tension-release effects, 
which come up too fast and too strongly during medita- 
tion. When this occurs they get overwhelmed and their 
psychological defenses break down. If they meditate for 
long periods of time without the proper support or su- 
pervision, they can easily go off the deep end.” 


During the 1970s, when Carrington began studying 
meditation’s effects at Princeton University, she began 
exploring the full range of “tension-release” phenomena 
as part of a natural unwinding process during which the 
meditator releases long-held feelings and tensions — 
much like the uncoiling of a tight spring. “These effects 
usually crop up for about two weeks after commencing 
meditation,” she says, “after which they rapidly begin 
to fade and often disappear on their own accord.” All 
variety of polarized feelings may come to the surface 
during this time, including such sensations as heat and 
coldness, heaviness and lightness, tension and lassi- 
tude. Moods may fluctuate erratically and sudden, 
spontaneous bouts of crying, laughter, sighing, yawn- 
ing, trembling, and shivering are not uncommon. The 
individual may notice small muscle twitches and jerky, 
involuntary movements. One person may “see” all 
kinds of fascinating images, while another may have 
the intense impression that he or she can smell certain 
scents, hear certain sounds, or even taste certain fla- 
vors. While some people experience forms of tension- 
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release so mild they never notice the process, others 
experience the effects dramatically and repeatedly. 


Carrington and Borysenko believe a traumatic life his- 
tory may account for many of these effects in their 
more extreme forms. Bringing suppressed memories to 
light during the course of meditation may help banish 
some of the more upsetting tension-release effects, but 
in many cases the symptoms may actually worsen be- 
cause the individual fails either to integrate the new 
awareness or to forgive those who played a part in the 
traumatic episode (which in turn can exacerbate con- 
flict or cause breaks with loved ones). In some cases, 
prolonged meditation practice can result in profound 
mystical experiences, including a kind of “rapture” that 
typically occurs during or after meditation retreats. In 
its less endearing expression, this may take the form of 
visual and auditory hallucinations, paranoia, obsessions 
and other bizarre behaviors resembling psychoses or 
psychotic outbreaks. Such changes can result from be- 
ing overwhelmed by the unconscious, which offers an 
escape from a world the individual finds unacceptable 
or incompatible with his or her overall belief system. 
The behavior may also represent an escape from fright- 
ening information lying just beneath the threshold of 
conscious awareness, including memories from early 
life, from prenatal life, and perhaps even from so-called 
“nast lives” as reported by some meditators on 
intensive retreats. 


Meditators will typically experience the tension-release 
effects until the effects are processed or replaced by 
other characteristic effects. For those cases in which 
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people are repeatedly 
overwhelmed by latent 
emotions and traumatic 
memories, a little out- 
side help may be needed. 
Retrieving and working 
through newly surfaced 
memories in the con- 
text of psychological 
counseling or guided 
meditation allows the 
patient to fully experi- 
ence the emotions asso- 
ciated with the memo- 
ries and helps diminish 
the disturbing power the 
unconscious material 
may exert on our lives, 
thus allowing chronic 
psychological problems 
to be effectively healed. 
“Many people can learn 
personal surrender and 
impartial attention in 
meditation,” says Mark Epstein, M.D., a Buddhist prac- 
titioner and psychiatrist in New York City. “If they 
don’t learn this ability by going on a meditation retreat, 
they may learn it by sitting with a therapist who can 
teach them how to respond to their own feelings. Shar- 
ing the upsetting experiences can lead to important 
insights and often some very real relief. . . . In some 
cases, they may need to take some form of medication 
or more intensive therapy to help them move through 
the more difficult phases of their depression or anxiety 
states. Refusing this kind of help can keep them from 
resolving their afflictive emotional states.” 


One of the ways meditators can get a better grip on 
their sometimes turbulent psyches is by incorporating 
physical movement and grounding exercises into their 
practice. Such activities as gardening, walking (barefoot 
if possible), yoga, or Tai Chi can readily be carried out 
with mindfulness and thus nicely complement the 
practice of sitting meditation. In Tai Chi, for example, 
you learn to blend the rhythms of your breathing with 
your movement and to use the mind instead of physical 
strength. This is done by allowing the slow pace of re- 
laxed breathing to determine the rate of movement, all 
the while maintaining a vertical, balanced posture for 
optimal ease of motion. At the same time, the mind 
simply follows the movement of the breath and body. 
This creates a feeling of action within calm and calm 
within action. Through this interplay of sitting medita- 
tion and meditation in action, the barrier between prac- 
tice and everyday life gradually dissolves and the medi- 
tative mood is maintained with greater consistency. 
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A change in one’s mental outlook or orientation may 
also be warranted. Teachers from all meditation tradi- 
tions seem to agree on the need for cultivating an 
awareness of the ephemeral, ever changing quality of 
mind and experience. This moment differs from the 
last, and the next will differ from the one we are ex- 
periencing now. In this kind of mental martial art, one 
relinquishes attachment to fixed goals — to bliss, har- 
mony, relaxation and pleasure — and the occasional 
difficulties experienced in meditation begin to seem 
entirely natural. Today’s sitting session is a different 
experience; we are exploring a new path. Though it may 
be easier than yesterday, it may also be more difficult 
because today we may go deeper and deal with all the 
inner demons we had kept from our conscious atten- 
tion. “The negative experiences in our practice are 
blessings in disguise,” writes Sogyal Rinpoche in The 
Tibetan Book of Living and Dying (HarperCollins, 
1992). “Try not to react to them with aversion as you 
might normally do, but recognize them instead for what 
they truly are, merely experiences, illusory and dream- 
like. The realization of the true nature of the experience 
liberates you from the harm or danger of the experience 
itself, and as a result even a negative experience can be- 
come a source of great blessing and accomplishment.” 


Implicit in this process of realization is a blending of 
intellect and intuition, which enables us to embrace 
paradox and see the illusory nature of our feelings and 
thoughts. According to long-time meditation researcher 
Lawrence LeShan, most meditations pose an impossible 
paradox and force us to transcend our usual everyday 
way of perceiving and relating to the world and our- 
selves in order to “solve” the paradox. Accepting the 
validity of this viewpoint intellectually and emotion- 
ally is for many a deeply disturbing experience. The 
situation may be likened to the new reality forced upon 
physicists upon learning that light can be both particle 
(occupying a small volume) and wave (spread out over a 
large region of space}, and that an electron can move in 
more than one orbit concurrently or pass from one orbit 
to the next, apparently without traversing any space. 
Many a physicist has gone mad with such realizations. 
Clearly human reason is not the final arbiter of truth, 
and given the various “paranormal” reports made by 
meditators (e.g., leaving the body, seeing past lives, 
reading energy fields), it cannot apprehend all that 
concerns the human experience. 


The contemplative traditions of Buddhism, such as the 
Tibetan and Zen traditions, recognize that intellect 
complements intuition. This provides a strong philo- 
sophical grounding that helps us confirm our experi- 
ences through study and reconcile problems stemming 
from emotional repression. To rely on intellect exclu- 
sively, however, leads to what the Buddhists call 
samsara — a confused state of mind, a lack of insight 
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and direct understanding about the ultimate nature of 
things. Intuition not only enables us to embrace para- 
dox but also to see clearly in the moment that painful 
or upsetting emotional states in themselves have no 
solidity and therefore no power over us. Such intuition 
helps nurture the faith and patience we need to ride 
out the storms within . . . and let the cathartic 

good times roll. 


ANY PATHS CAN LEAD TO THE 
top of a mountain. Climbers using a 
map or traveling with an experienced 
guide will expect some parts of the 
path to be smooth and flat, others to 
be steep and rocky. One aided in this 
way will usually accept the more difficult parts of the 
journey. Those without guidance, however, may be more 
inclined to get lost or to abandon the effort when the 
going suddenly gets tough; at the very least, they may 
have a harder time enjoying themselves along the way. 


Knowing the layout of the mountain is an apt metaphor 
for the aspiring meditator. At an ashram, yoga center, 
or meditation retreat, the guru or meditation teacher 
serves as the compass, providing a balanced perspective 
and direction for fine-tuning the practice. He or she can 
help us become more aware of the potential problems 
and pitfalls of the discipline; they can help us embrace 
paradox and transcend our usual everyday way of per- 
ceiving, thinking about, and relating to the world. They 
can help instill in us the forbearance needed to relax 
into the process, to slow down and simply attend to 
what is happening now. Lacking such support, however, 
meditators unfamiliar with the vicissitudes of the prac- 
tice tend to become overwhelmed by the powerful ten- 
sion releases and emotional disturbances when they 
arise. The Buddha may have had the time and gumption 
to do it alone, but in our day we may actually benefit 
more with a little help from our friends. 


Meditation was never intended to be an easy ride to en- 
lightenment. The practice can afford deep tranquility, 
and yet no other discipline makes us face the music so 
directly, or gives us such a potent opportunity to look 
at all the ways we are being dysfunctional in the world, 
either hiding from our shadow or being run by it. Medi- 
tation can open us to all the things that keep us from 
fully engaging with life and being at peace with our- 
selves. Through regular practice we come to see adver- 
sity as our greatest teacher and that the best way out is 
always through. But before the truth sets us free it will 
probably piss us off again and again. Recognizing our 
relative ignorance concerning the wilder domains of 
mind, we will benefit from the guidance of seasoned 
meditators, particularly those who have cast a critical 
eye on this profound means for unveiling our potential. @ 
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Street Zen 


Issan Dorsey, the first abbot of Hartford 
Street Zen Center in the Castro district, 
sometimes called himself a faggot speed 
freak cross-dresser. In the 1950s, he 
worked as a female impersonator in 
nightclubs, shot and dealt heroin, dated 
gangsters, made a living as a whore and 
a thief, and toured Alaska with a cross- 
dressing troupe as Tommy Dee, “the 
boy who. looks like the girl next door.” By 
the late | 960s, considerably the worse 
for wear, he was back in San Francisco, 
shooting speed and living in a drug-deal- 
ing commune on lower Haight Street. 
Then he took LSD and came across a 
photograph of Ramana Maharshi, the 
Indian saint. He made a little altar with 
Ramana Maharshi's picture and a 
champagne glass containing his works 
for shooting speed on it and stared at 
the picture for hours. Not long after- 
wards, he stopped using drugs and 
began to sit zazen 

with Shunryu 
Suzuki-roshi, 
the founder 
of San 
Francisco 
Zen Cen- 
ter. Even- 
tually he 
became a 
priest and 
took the name 
Issan. In the 

late 1980s, he 
founded a homey 
and unpretentious 
hospice for people 
dying of AIDS 
called Maitni, or 
“friendliness, ” in 
the Castro district. 
He died there of 
AIDS in 1990. 


David Schneider's 
biography of this 
extraordinary life gathers 
momentum as it goes, and its 

last three chapters are masterful — 

a teaching, as was Issan’s life. (The Zen 
funeral scene in a Neptune cremato- 
rium/warehouse alone is worth the price 
of the book.) Issan’s story inspires me 
because | figure if he could tum his life, 
anybody could, even me. But things are 
more confounding than this: Tommy the 
drag queen was known for his generosity 
as well as his craziness, and Issan the 
priest sometimes went out to dinner in 
drag and brought a bottle of whiskey in 


his suitcase to sesshin. | found myself 
loving Issan the thieving Chicago whore 
as much as | loved Issan the priest. As 
Richard Baker-roshi (Issan’s second 

teacher) says in this book, Issan acted 


with three kinds of compassion: he didn't 


judge, he paid attention to what was in 
front of him and helped people practi- 
cally, and he saw Buddha within them. 
What | love about this biography is that 
Issan — and Schneider — regard 
Issan's early life with the same 

warmth, attention, and absence of 
moralism with which Issan regarded 
others. Issan was no Zen scholar, 

drugs left him with a bad memory. 

But his grandmotherly street kindness 
warmed the sometimes precious and 
rigid world of American Zen, and his life 
may be one of the finest fruits so far of 
this transplanted religion. —Katy Butler 


“Lots of these queens 
were in the chorus 
lines, because there 
were these big shows 
on the road in those 
days. Jewel Box Revue 
was a big show, and 
there were lots of far- 
Out queens working in 
it. Lynn Carter, the 
star, was very pro- 
fessional. The stars 
would be extremely 
professional. But 
these queens were 
out there, of 
course. | mean 
they were on 
every kind of 
dope you could 
ever imagine. 
Always, yes. 
There was 
just a mad 
bunch of 
men, female imper- 
sonators, in this country 
at that time. 


“Chicago queens were bad. They’d kill you. 
They would. They were BAD: Hustling, 
running with whores, working for the ma- 
fiosi. ... That’s how | got into that number. 
| knew when | got to that city, there were 
some tough, bad queens there. | knew it 
was a bad queen city before | got there. 

| had heard about them when | was in 

New York.” 


When the doctors examined Tommy — 

all 116 yellowing pounds of him — they 
found that in addition to an advanced case 
of hepatitis, his internal organs were beaten 


up and badly out of place, either as a result 
of damage from the accident or from sub- 
sequent wear and tear. One lung had col- 
lapsed, his heart had been thrust up under 
his right shoulder, and his stomach and 
other entrails had drifted through an inter- 
nal hernia to unhealthy locations in his tho- 
racic cavity. “They looked at me, and they 
said, ‘Do you realize your heart is on the 
wrong side?’ 


“| said, ‘No, but it figures.’” 


His entire approach to Zen practice 

was based in the mundane, the local, the 
immediate. Like some blind people who 
develop extraordinary, compensatory 
powers of hearing, Issan’s lifelong aversion 
to scholastics gave him a finely tuned intui- 
tive understanding of Buddhist teachings. 


“The Path is under your feet,” he repeated 
in lecture after lecture. He stressed also 
“careful attention to the details of daily 
life.” For Issan, creating a hospice was 
inseparable from Zen practice. It wasn’t 
something extra, another burden to shoul- 
der; it was the simple extension of compas- 
sionate awareness. If there was dirt on the 
floor, you swept it up; if a child was sitting 
in the middle of a busy street, you grabbed 
them; if your friends and students were 
dying, and in need of attention, you took 
them in. Simple, direct, nonconceptual. 


Street Zen 
(The Life and Work 
of Issan Dorsey) 
David Schneider. 
1993; 239 pp. 

ISBN 0-87773-914-5 
$13 ($16 postpaid) 
from Shambhala 
Publications/Order 
Dept., PO Box 308, 
Boston, MA 021 17- 
0308; 800/444-7426 
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The Old Time Fiddlers of Prince Edward Island 


Straitlaced, clodhopping Scots fiddle 
tunes meet their irresponsible Irish 
cousins, and wrassle together in the 
Maritime mud. This high-quality field 
recording by Ken Perlman is a boon to 
the lick thief, especially since it comes 
with a sixteen-page explicatory booklet 
that is actually written in comprehen- 
sible English — most unusual in the 
ethnomusicology field. 


To judge by their release list, you'd 

be hard put to find a less commercial 
music company than Marimac. They're 
clearly in it for love. Very swell. 
—James Donnelly 


The actual pitch values of notes played by 
PEI fiddlers are closer to the bagpipes scale 
than to those of the tempered scale used 
by modern instruments. This means that 
the third note of the scale is often quite 

a bit flatter — and the fourth note a bit 
sharper — than many of us are used to. 
This may sound sour to the uninitiated, but 
| assure you most of these players are dead 
on according to their culture’s concept of 
where the pitch should be. . . . In an entire 
class (or mode) of tunes, the third note of 
the scale (say C in the scale of A, or B in 
the scale of G) alternates between major 
and minor values (that is between C and 
C#, or B and B®, respectively), or actually 
falls between those two values — yielding 
what is known to musicologists as neutral 
C or neutral B. 


A major stylistic difference recognized 
across PEI, involves Cape Breton oriented 
fiddlers and “Island fiddlers.” As you might 
suspect, the former are those fiddlers who 
look to Cape Breton for both style and 
repertoire. They play marches, strathspeys 
and airs, use Scottish style ornamentation 
and have a more punctuated style of bow- 
ing. “Island Fiddlers,” on the other hand, 
play mostly the “old time” reels and set 
pieces of PEI, use less ornamentation and 
have a more rolling style of bowing. As is 
the case for most phenomena the reality 

is a bit too complex to fit into any neat 


The Old Time Fiddlers 

of Prince Edward Island 

Recorded by Ken Perlman. 

Audiocassette only. Marimac #605 1C 

$9 ($! 1 postpaid) from Marimac Recordings, 
Inc., PO Box 447, Crown Point, IN 46307 
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categories. For example, while most PEI 
players would put Kenny and Peter Chais- 
son, Jr. squarely into the “Cape Breton” 
camp, they themselves regard their music 
as a cross between Cape Breton and Island 
playing. On the other hand, almost every 
player who called himself an “Island Fid- 
dler,” also claimed to have been heavily in- 
fluenced in repertoire and style by Winston 
FitzGerald, Angus Chisholm and other well 
known Cape Breton radio artists. 


One venue where old time fiddlers were 
able to congregate in the days before high 


Margaret Ross MacKinnon 
and Stephen Toole. 


speed travel was fiddle contests, which 
were once held all over the Island in the 
warm months. Prizes were small, but the 
prestige of winning was so great that hard 
feelings often arose between fiddlers and 
even between the families of fiddlers. As a 
result, the 1970s saw a general (and quite 
successful) movement — spearheaded by 
members of a group that became known as 
the Prince Edward Island Fiddlers’ Associa- 
tion — to ban fiddle contests on the Island. 


Global Meditation 


Don't let the title mislead you. This four- 
CD set is anything but another collection 
of New Age sonic wallpaper. “Medita- 
tion,’ in this case, is far from passive. It 
refers to using music as a way Of life, 
and for expressing life's energy, and of- 
ten its joy. 


The set serves as an instant introduction 
to and sampler of some of the world’s 
great musicians: Pakistani devotional 
singer Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan (he's been 
around for decades, but is suddenly the 
hottest item on the world music circuit), 
Indian tabla master Zakir Hussain, a 
West African balafon ensemble, Jap- 
anese Taiko drummers, Norwegian 
folksingers, otherworldly throat singing 
by Buddhist monks, Balinese chants, 
Celtic harp playing, even whirling- 
Dervish music from Turkey. 


Global Meditation 

Various artists. 

Four-CD set. $44.95 ($48.45 postpaid) 
from Relaxation Company, 20 Lumber 

Road, Roslyn, NY | 1576; 800/788-6670 


This cheaply packaged set puts the 
emphasis on picking the best perfor- 
mances from dozens of recordings, and 
presenting them with crystal-clear sound 
transfers. Each CD has a theme — one 
emphasizing rhythm and percussion, an- 
other vocals, and so on. The booklet pro- 
vides annotation on each selection. All of 
the music is spellbinding. —Larry Kelp 
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Bill Monroe: Father of Bluegrass Music 


The man and his music, straight from 
the picker’s mouth. Monroe, interviewed 
by John Hartford, reminisces about his 
long career and picks some mandolin 
now and then. As Monroe talks, director 
Steve Gebhardt smoothly cuts in archival 
footage, stil! photos, and audio clips. 
Sprinkled throughout this joyride are sto- 
ries and speechifyin’ by Emmy Lou Har- 
ris, Ricky Skaggs, Marty Stuart, Jerry 
Garcia, and lots of other musicians. 


There's a nice balance of complete per- 
formances and excerpts. In most of the 
performance footage, the camera shots 
include the musicians’ hands in the 
frame — something lacking in many 
music documentaries. Threading through 
it all is Bill Monroe, rocking gently on a 
cabin porch swing, spinning tales in the 


same spirit as his music: upbeat, sincere, 
and pure. —Mike Ashenfelder 


Bill Monroe 

(Father of Bluegrass Music) 

Steve Gebhardt. Video. 1993; 

ISBN 0-9636724-0-| 

$19.95 ($24.90 postpaid) from MPL Film & 
Video, PO Box 1758, Memphis, TN 38101; 
800/737-3739 


howls, raps & roars 


Contrary to legend, the San Francisco 
Poetry Renaissance was no overnight 
sensation precipitated by Howl. The po- 
ets who read at the Six Gallery with 
Allen Ginsberg on October 7, 1955 — ~ 
Gary Snyder, Philip Whalen, Michael 
McClure, and Philip Lamantia — were 
attracted to the Bay Area by a spirited 
community of painters and writers that 
had been cooking since the thirties, its 
heat turned up after the Second World 
War by an influx of creative insurgents 
from the internment camp for conscien- 
tious objectors in Waldport, Oregon. For 
a decade of Friday nights, a fervent and 
combative salon of scholars, artists, 
musicians and poets came together in 
Kenneth Rexroth's apartment; under 
Rexroth’s leamed and acerbic tutelage, 
the Six Gallery poets brought the long- 
simmering pot to a Beat boil. 


Producer Bill Belmont and Beat Reader 
editor Ann Charters have rescued from 
the Fantasy vault a chorus of best minds 
recorded shortly after the Six Gallery 
reading. This set belongs in every school 
library so that it might encourage and 
unsettle future generations. Courageous 
sincerity as universal language. 

—Steve Silberman 


* 
From San Francisco you could drive in half 
an hour to a wild mountain with redwood 
forests on its slopes, an hour and a half 
would get you into the wildflower desert at 
Easter, and two hours into Big Sur where 
there were residents like Henry Miller and 
Robinson Jeffers. We created a new muta- 


tion of poetry from the finest stuff preced- 
ing us — from the Chinese and English and 
French traditions. We were against the 
American Way that was seen in dinosaur 
Buicks and tract homes and gray flannel 
suits and in the war against Asian farmers 
and fisher folk. We wanted real mystical 
experience and an end to the cold-blooded 
fear forced down on people by corpora- 
tions and political madmen. Some of us saw 
ourselves as the literary wing of the envi- 
ronmental movement but we all loved flesh 
and consciousness. 


City Lights book shop was fortunate 
enough to have had its first credit report 
written by the young poet and traditional 
jazz musician Samuel Charters, then living 
in North Beach and working for the credit 
investigators Dun and Bradstreet. 


howls, raps & roars 

(Recordings of the San Francisco 

Poetry Renaissance) 

#4410-2. Four-CD set. 

$65 ($66 postpaid) from Fantasy Records/ 
Order Dept., 2600 Tenth Street, Berkeley, 
CA 94710; 510/549-2500 


| 
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COLLECTED OVER THIRTY YEARS BY J. BALDWIN 


en an enterprise ref 
vigorously, the reason may be on © 
this reminder list of common demons: 


tion both in and out 
of house. 


¢ Overemphasis on coopera- 


also known as the “time 
to shoot the engineer” 
effect. Endless modifying 
and talk can prevent 


tion both in and out of ' 
house action. 
¢ Overemphasis on ¢ Fear and avoidance of vee 
defense of position, class, responsibility. ¢ Fear of being seen as too ¢ Failure to distinguish 
or reputation. aggressive. between cause and effect. 
¢ Too much love of the low through and support * Fear of being seen as weak. _® Failure to distinguish 
familiar and routine. Fear your ideas at all stages, ¢ Failure to address the oes — 
of discomfort. including the dirty- stile tts and fact. 
¢ Evaluating new informa- hands work. dence and self-esteem. ¢ Failure to investigate 
tion and ideas for form ¢ Unneeded chain of com- ¢ Feeling apathetic and the obvious. 
rather than content. rt i os powerless. e Failure to search for and 
ti 
eFailuretocreatea ¢ Fear of making mistakes or identify patterns. 
climate of acceptance for se Miniesaitiiilidieeatinn: being thought a fool. ¢ Mistaking “should” for 
Fear that your ideas willbe “CaN” “will.” Beware 
¢ Inordinate concern re eS stolen. Hiding can deflect unrealistic promises to 
result of red tape and au- 
aries. Be interested in thorization procedures in- _° Believing that you “can't ¢ Inappropriate timing, 
everything. tended mostly to establish understand it.” If “they” especially In presenting 
¢ Overspecialized education; or maintain power. can comprehend it, so can ideas or products. 
insufficiently comprehen- s Bucking decisions up to you. aes mistake tn ¢ Failure to develop the in- 
the next level merely to fluence, PR, and money 
e Lack of deep dedication cover ass. P 8 needed to boost your 
and commitment. Beware sg Faiture to provide a (safe) ¢ Failure to define the prob- ideas. 
enthusiastic lip service. means of criticizing superi- a ag ny ¢ Failure to accept or nurture 
¢ Unrealistic and incomplete ors who may be wrong. ee ideas that your work has 
job descriptions/titles;un- —« [Jpwilli gness to doubt ¢ Failure to do your home- inspired in others. 
clear lines of responsibility. work. Bumming out everyone, 
¢ Failure to provide respon- respected sources. ¢ Narrowing and defining including yourself, with 
sible persons with the au- —_» Accepting without ques- the problem too soon. Take depressing talk of failures 
thority they need to carry tion expert opinion (in- time to mull it over. and weaknesses. It helps to 
out their work. cluding yours) that “it ¢ Not making time to think phrase your goals and re- 
¢ Failure to delegate author- can’t be done.” things out deeply. 
age, e.g., “The assem 
ity in order to prevent ¢ Succumbing to jealousies ¢ Believing that fantasizing i d te as light as po ig 
work overload. that divert and distort and dreaming are a waste sible” gets better results 
¢ Overdelegating authority; focus and energy. of time. than “Excess weight 
there must be a boss. ¢ Overemphasis on competi- _¢ Failure to fish or cut bait; should be avoided.” @ 
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Perspective 


Why draw perspectives when CAD soft- 
ware will do it for you? Because other- 
wise all you'll get is “computery-looking 
buildings,” says architect/artist Malcolm 
Wells, as he gently nudges and inspires 
us to betier things. Nothing computery 
here, not even a font. It's as good a 
drawing lesson as you're likely to find 
anywhere. Baldwin 


a 
bit of mirror 

** geometry can help 
in the rendering of 
shiny surfaces. A 
“full-length” mirror 
only 42" long 
seems, offhand, to 
be inadequate but if 
it extends halfway 
from eyes to feet, 
and halfway to the 
top of the head, the 
viewer will see a 
full-length image of 
herself in the glass. 
(The principle ap- 
plies to men too, 
by the way.) 


Sometimes you see diagonal lines drawn on 
mirrors but you don’t need them. If room- 
objects are reflected in the glass it will 
look shiny without the diagonals. 


Flat-angle views of mirrors, 
even flatter ones 
than the one 
shown here, 
can add 
life to a 
drawing 
that 
might 
other- 
wise lack 
depth. 
And the 
mirror- 
like quali- 
ties of 
windows 
can add 
interest, too. 


Perspective 


Malcolm Wells. 1993; 96 pp. ISBN 0-9621878-7-9 


$12 postpaid from Underground Art Gallery 
673 Satucket Road, Brewster, MA 02631 


The Creative Problem Solver’s Toolbox 


Does this book live up to its pretentious 
title? Yes, it does, better than any other 
basic design book I've encountered, 
though the author's lessons-with-exer- 
cises style of delivering the goods may 
not appeal to everyone. The early chap- 
ters are written for people who have 
never thought about problem solving. 
More complex and powerful tactics are 
discussed as the book progresses. All 
concepts are illustrated with examples. 
The detailed table of contents describes 
each chapter, enabling experienced 
readers to easily find advice on a specific 
topic without wading through stuff they 
already know — a problem solved right 
there. | regard the book as good enough 
to be a textbook for my design students 
(and a good reminder for me). 

—]. Baldwin 


In spite of its advantages, pulling is not 
always better than pushing. A pulling ap- 
proach deserves extra consideration 
not because it’s better, but because 

it's commonly overlooked. 


A creative idea isn’t necessarily better than 
a non-creative or conventional idea. In fact, 
many creative ideas are worse than con- 
ventional ones. For example, bote is a cre- 
ative way to spell the word boat, but this 


creative spelling obviously has the disadvan- 
tage of not being easily recognized. To 
avoid mistaking creativity as an advantage, 
keep in mind that the value of creativity is 
that it allows you to consider any solution 
whatsoever, and this removes limits that 
can stop you from seeing better solutions. 


2 
To discover flaws and weaknesses in 
your creative solutions, imagine specific 
cases that are exaggerated in ways that 
reveal disadvantages. Then, further refine 
your creative idea by eliminating these 
disadvantages. 


In choosing how to exaggerate, keep in 
mind that an exaggeration can be an exag- 
gerated sameness, not just an exaggerated 
difference. 


® 

Many problems involve risk. But thinking 
of risk as a single dimension that varies 
from no risk to very high risk is a misleading 
concept that frequently leads to misunder- 
standings and problems. 


Suppose you’re at the end of a dock ona 
lake, anxious to dive into the water. The 
water isn’t very clear, so you can’t tell how 
deep it is, and you can’t see if there’s a rock 
just beneath the surface. Choosing whether 
to dive in or, more safely, lower yourself 
into the water, seems like a simple judgment 
that anyone can clearly understand. Yet this 
situation is typically oversimplified. 


A risk is usually thought of as being charac- 
terized by a value along a dimension that 
varies from no risk to very high risk, as 
shown here: 


When viewed this way, choosing whether 
No risk Very high risk | 


> 
This risk 
to take a risk consists of deciding whether 
the level of risk exceeds a maximum ac- 
ceptable level. Yet identifying that maxi- 
mum acceptable level and determining 
whether this situation exceeds it is chal- 
lenging. This is challenging because risk isn’t 
one-dimensional. Risk is multi-dimensional. 


The Creative Problem 
Solver’s Toolbox 

Richard Fobes. 1993; 345 pp. 

ISBN 0-963222 1-0-4 

$17.75 postpaid from Solutions Through 
Innovation, PO Box |327, Corvallis, OR 
97339; 800/247-6553 
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Keeping It Out of the Dumpster 


BY JOSEPH McCONNELL 


“To die of hunger, to die of boredom . . . what’s the difference?” 
“It’s FOOD, you dumb ass!” —graffiti 


T’S A COLD, BRIGHT MORNING; ice crystals on the windshield, ten o’clock 
or so; most of the downtown population is inside, off the street. | park the van 
next to the Del Rio, and my partner goes in to pick up the usual Wednesday 

donation of tortillas and beans. I load my arms with food we’ve gathered elsewhere 
and run across Ashley to the Day Shelter, a ratted-out storefront where people hang 
out, get counseling, and get in out of the cold. William the Cook is there to hold the 
door. The doughnuts are welcome, the white bread is fine, but then we get to one of 
the big lexan bins of prepared food. “Man,” says William, “I don’t know what this is.” 
And neither do I — it seems to be mostly peas and cornflakes. I take William’s expert 
word for it that his clientele won’t fully appreciate the substance; we dig out some 
apples instead, and the mysterious casserole goes back in the truck. Forty-five min- 
utes later, after we’ve been to Miller House and a grocery bag drop-in program at the 
Community Center (“Good mornin’! Got any cakes:”) we're back at headquarters. 
We’ve picked up and distributed just shy of a thousand pounds of food (including the 
peas and cornflakes; another program was happy to get it). It has cost the grocery 
stores, restaurants, and college dorms that donated the food maybe $10 in employee 
time — setting the food aside and saying good morning to us. It’s cost the agencies 
we gave it to exactly nothing. Since my partner and I are volunteers, it has cost our 


group very little: gas money, insurance, and energy. And it isn’t quite noon yet. 


Joseph McConnell is a software engineer, an occasional writer on social topics, and a food rescue volunteer. His 
last contribution to these pages was “Firearms: No Right Is an Island” (#77:40). —James Donnelly 
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THERE IS, IT TURNS 
out, such a thing as a free 
lunch. Or nearly free. All 
over the country, every 
day, megatons of edible, 
attractive food are just 
pitched, flung in the 
dumpster. What’s worse, 
this isn’t food that can 
solve the world’s big, 
obvious hunger horrors; 
most of it is perishable. By 
the time it got to Somalia 
or Bosnia, it would be over 
the hill, no longer a boon 
but a health hazard. The 
window of opportunity for 
all this discarded food is 
narrow: a lot of it is fine 
today and maybe tomor- 
row; by the day after, it’s 
marginal. And that, of course, is 
why it’s being thrown out. Its cur- 
rent owners can’t or don’t want to 
sell it, and they have no channel 
for getting it to those who'd be 
happy to have it. So: into the 
dumpster. The consumer doesn’t 
see the waste — just an endless 
flow of cosmetically perfect pro- 
duce, baked goods, dairy products 
— all stamped with dates com- 
fortably far into the future. The 
dumpster is behind the store, 

out of sight. 


Photos by Joseph McConnell 


IT’S SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
We’re wheeling two grocery carts 
jammed with out-of-date bakery 
products toward the loading area 
in a supermarket. A customer 
stops us, thinking we’re stockers; 
she wants to buy one of the pizzas 
on the top of the cart. They look 
that good. Hell, they are that 
good. They’re indistinguishable 
from the pizzas back on the shelf. 
All that’s wrong is the date on 
the label. 


MEANWHILE, people close at 


Perishable food is examined repeatedly. Even food known to be wholesome is given the 
“Would | eat it?” appearance test before it’s distributed. 


hand are short of food. We all 
know, intellectually, that there’s 
Hunger in America. You hear that 
slightly coy phrase often enough. 
What amazes you about American 
hunger when you first encounter 
it is not that it exists but what a 
lot of it there is, and how close 

it is to plentiful supplies of food. 
American hunger is not a function 
of famine or war. It exists because 
of poverty and urbanization, be- 
cause millions of people have 
neither money to buy food nor 
land and skills to produce it. 
These people live next door, often 
enough, to businesses and institu- 
tions that throw away edible food. 


How much hunger is there? In a 
country where the hungry aren’t 
living in refugee camps, it hasn’t 
been easy to say. The numbers 
have been subject to inflation and 
deflation, especially as the federal 
government began to dial back its 
involvement in social programs. 
In the early eighties, as localities 
were trying to figure out just how 
much of a job the feds were hand- 
ing back to them, various groups 


began trying to define hunger 
and quantify it. One effort was 
the Food Research and Action 
Center’s Community Childhood ee, 
Hunger Identification Project. ag : 
FRAC put together a standard cae 
survey that “measures hunger by ep 
asking a series of questions about sey 
the resources available to a house- 
hold to buy food, the adequacy 

of the food consumed, food short- 
ages, and the prevalence of hunger.” 


They started off with a low-income 
neighborhood in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, then expanded the pro- 
gram to nine other states. Based 
on the data produced, FRAC esti- zuher 
mated that “approximately 12 aoe 
percent of all families with chil- aon 
dren under 12 experience hunger.” 
That works out, again according 
to FRAC, to about 5 million chil- 
dren. And those were the children 
who were clearly experiencing 
hunger; the survey also suggests 
that as many as 28 percent of fam- 
ilies with children are “at risk” 

of hunger — people who could go 
hungry at any time, given just a 
quick shot of bad luck. 
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American hunger is obviously not 
the same as Saharan hunger or the 
hunger in a PLO camp or the hun- 
ger in Sarajevo. It doesn’t mean 
that the hungry people in question 
don’t eat, but that they don’t eat 
every day, or very well. It means 
that the food they can afford is not 
nourishing. It doesn’t mean that 
they collapse and die in the street 
(not often, anyway). It does mean 
frequent illness, low birth weight, 
poor attention span. It means that 
the already appalling urban schools 
are even less valuable to the chil- 
dren who come without breakfast. 
It means that homeless adults have 
even less of a chance to survive 
and get back off the street. And 
it’s getting worse. 


In 1992, nearly 36 million of us 
were living below the poverty line 
— the highest number since 1964. 
In 1980, United Catholic Chari- 
ties surveyed groups serving the 
poor and homeless. At that time, 
23 percent of the people they 
served needed emergency food or 
shelter; in 1990, the number was 
62 percent. In 1992, the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors reported that 
two-thirds of American cities had 
seen emergency food facilities 
turning people away because re- 
sources weren’t available. The 
need is there, and it is staggering. 


IT’S A BAD MORNING for pick- 
ups. Two grocery stores didn’t set 
anything by; another place can- 
celed — somebody called in sick. 
The people on the van are trying 
to figure out how to make what 
they have go around. It just isn’t 
going to be enough. So the woman 
who’s driving takes the van back 
to one of the supermarkets and 
buys sixty dollars’ worth of food 
out of her own pocket. The point 
isn’t the money or that she tries 
to keep it a secret; it’s that you 
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come to think of food differently. 
You think of it as a responsibility. 


SO THE STAGE was set: hunger 
increasing, traditional channels 
for aid being cut back, and a large 
but largely invisible surplus of 
food going to waste. By 1980 or 
1981, people with a view into the 
food wholesale and retail systems 
or into the more traditional non- 
perishable food agencies were be- 
ginning to see an opportunity. 
The most common thing you hear 
from the start-up people, the ones 
who dug in and got something go- 
ing, expresses a sense of frustra- 
tion: there was food and there was 
hunger and, well, dammit, why 
don’t we just .. . and food rescue 
got underway. 


Food rescue is the act of interven- 
ing when edible food is about to 


ig 


be discarded, and moving it for 
short distances to agencies that. 
feed the hungry — sometimes 
moving it directly to the hungry. 
Food rescue groups supply a link 
between sources of food and those 
who need it, specializing in food 
that would otherwise be thrown 
out. Food rescue often (though not 
exclusively) focuses on perishable 
food, leaving nonperishables to 
other groups, typically called food 
banks. Sometimes the food rescue 
group is formed by a food bank, 
sometimes by a church or an aid 
agency. More rarely, a business 
will start a food rescue program, 
either to deal with its own surplus 
of food or “to give something back 
to the community.” Regardless of 
its genesis, any food rescue group 
has to deal with the same triad: 
donors, recipients, and labor. Do- 
nors are the people with food — 


Salvation Army personnel repackage produce delivered by a food rescue group. This 


is about a quarter ton of fruit, vegetables, and baked goods, most of which was picked up 
from its donors within the last two hours and within a radius of about ten miles. Within 


another hour, it’ll be distributed to the hungry. 
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distributors, retail stores, restau- 
rants, institutional kitchens. Re- 
cipients are the agencies who feed 
people and the people themselves. 
And labor is labor: people who get 
the food trom donors to recipi- 
ents. Some groups work with paid 
staff, some with volunteers; how- 
ever you approach it, the process 
is labor-intensive. As one group 
puts it, “To feed people, you need 
people.” 

A typical food rescue operation is 
probably one that grew out of a 
food bank, setting up a program to 
deal with perishable food that was 
offered to the parent group. As 
such, it probably started with a 
reasonable idea of who the recipi- 
ents would be — by and large, the 
same groups receiving the nonper- 
ishable food — and a very infor- 
mal view of the sources. In fact, 
operations may start out with one 
source, perhaps a supermarket 
willing to donate its out-of-date 
baked goods. They’re likely to be- 
gin with paid staff if the parent 
runs that way, with volunteers if 
that is the bank’s normal mode. 
Their area of service is likely to 
start out small, perhaps substan- 
tially smaller than the parent 
bank. And they’re probably going 
to operate as a transporter rather 
than as an enabler — that is, as a 
group that gets food and moves it 
rather than as a broker who puts 
donors and recipients in touch 
with each other. 


There are other patterns of de- 
velopment. Churches and univer- 
sities have spawned food rescue 
efforts, and restaurant owners like 
Katharine Kagel in Santa Fe and 
Paul Saginaw in Ann Arbor have 
set up, funded, or otherwise en- 
couraged fledgling programs. 

And to help out, to work with 
national corporations, and to pro- 
vide standards of practice, there’s 
a national association: Foodchain. 


Foodchain was established in 1992 


by a group of food rescue organ- 
izations interested in boosting 
the visibility and credibility of 
the process. Their membership 
grew quickly; they now list the 
majority of US food rescue pro- 
grams. A national organization 
may seem incongruous for groups 
that operate on such local levels, 
but because the field was expand- 
ing so quickly and serving so 
many people, there was beginning 
to be a need for standards. For ex- 
ample, food rescue deals with per- 
ishable food, just as food stores, 
restaurants, and wholesalers do. 
Those people have to operate 
under health and sanitation reg- 
ulations; do food rescuers? What 
happens if people become ill af- 
ter eating rescued food? Who is 
liable? Who screwed up? Is there 
a need for special standards for 
donated food, or is that just creat- 
ing another bureaucracy? Part of 
Foodchain’s purpose is to help 
member groups answer questions 
like those. They’ve made a start 
by requiring that affiliated groups 
operate under their own state and 
local health department rules, 
just as the food donors do. (Inci- 
dentally, the health record of food 
rescue is outstanding. No cases of 
serious illness related to rescued 
food have been reported.) 


Another area in which national 
cooperation is becoming impor- 
tant is that of national donors. 

A local program with, say, three 
employees and a dozen volunteers 
is not going to have much luck 
approaching a national restau- 
rant chain. They may even have 
trouble getting the local franchise 
to donate, especially if headquar- 
ters has concerns about liability. 
Foodchain, on the other hand, 
can approach companies on the 
national level; they’ve already 
been able to help Pizza Hut 
expand an existing donation 
policy. And the group is begin- 


ning to use the food industry’s 
media to advantage. This year, 
Foodchain made presentations 

at the National Restaurant 
Association’s trade show, and 

a Washington PR firm has do- 
nated time and space for an ad 
campaign that will run in restau- 
rant trade journals. Food rescue 
depends on individual donors 
making small changes in the 
way they run their business: “Set 
it aside and call us, don’t throw 
it out.” To make that happen, 
the idea has to be planted, and 
Foodchain’s argument is that 

a national group is best able 

to do that. 


Not everyone agrees. U.S.A. 
Harvest is a network of aggres- 
sively individualistic food rescue 
programs, started by a man named 
Stan Curtis and modeled after his 
Kentucky Harvest operation. Cur- 
tis comes across as a booster, the 
classic Middle American business- 
man with what reporters like to 
call “boundless energy.” His view 
of the food rescue process is an all- 
volunteer vision, with no paid 
staff and no fundraising activities; 
they just move food. He begins by 
telling you that “nobody gets paid, 
nobody gets a big executive job... 
we are nothing more than a group 
that wants to have a positive 
effect.” Nevertheless, U.S.A. 
Harvest won’t participate in 
Foodchain; in fact, Curtis told 

me that he doesn’t know “what 
Foodchain is.” For their part, 
while the mainstream food 

rescue groups acknowledge the 
contribution that U.S.A. Harvest 
chapters make — where they op- 
erate in the same areas, they may 
cooperate to a certain extent — 
the wish is expressed again and 
again: it would be better if they 
brought their energy and enthu- 
siasm to the common table; it 
would be better if they came 

in from the cold. 
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TWO VOLUNTEERS ARE 
standing outside a dormitory 
cafeteria, buttonholing under- 
graduates as they go in to dinner, 
asking them to “give up a meal a 
month, feed the hungry right 
here in Ypsilanti.” It’s the 
third year we’ve run 


the program: students agree to 
skip certain meals, the university 
donates the equivalent savings in 
food, university staff donate their 
time to prepare it, and we take it 
to feeding agencies. The first two 
years, we had to explain 
that over and over 


Starting a Food Rescue Program 


A few years ago, you'd have been on 
your own. These days, some resources 
are available — as well as (this being late- 
twentieth-century America) a manual. 
The UPS Foundation, the charitable arm 
of United Parcel Service, worked with 
food rescue groups to create and publish 
Fighting Hunger with Prepared and Perish- 
able Food: A Technical Assistance Manual. 
This book follows a series of phases, 
labeled “Before you begin,” “Making 
choices,” “Opening your doors,” and 
“Improving and expanding your program.” 
It contains a great deal of practical ad- 
vice, but seems to focus on the start-up 
aspects of food rescue and on adminis- 
tration. A second edition, or perhaps a 
second volume dealing with day-to-day 
operation, would be a valuable addition. 


Based on the UPS manual and on dis- 
cussions with food rescue veterans, the 
steps to follow are generally these: 


Assess Feasibility: What is the need, what 
is the availability of rescuable food, what 
resources for food rescue are there? 


Assess the Local Environment: 

What feeding agencies are in your 
community? Who else is supplying food? 
Who supports anti-hunger programs 
with money, labor, and other resources? 
What is the legal situation — is there 

a “good Samaritan” law in your state, 
providing a measure of liability protec- 
tion for food donors? What health 
regulations will apply? What tax 
advantages can donors expect? 


Get in Touch with the National Environment: 
Contact Foodchain. Use their network 
to visit or talk to existing programs. If 
the timing is right, consider attending 
their annual conference. 


Go/No-go: Based on a hard look at the 
information you've collected, make a 
decision to proceed or to step back. 


Some reasons you might abandon or 
postpone a start-up: 


* Redundancy; you might find that there 
are already safe, efficient perishable- 
food rescue efforts going on. 


* Inadequate or reluctant feeding agencies. 


* Reluctant or only episodic food donors. 


* An unfavorable liability environment. 
Compelling reasons to proceed: 


¢ Large supplies of available food coupled 
with a large need. 


* A successful, well-established food 
bank handling nonperishables and will- 
ing to be complemented with a per- 
ishable program. 


* A corporate entity willing to help with 
equipment, money, and facilities. 


¢ A community with a tradition 
of spirited volunteerism. 


Staff for Efficiency and Safety: The first 
person to work on the program, wheth- 
er a volunteer or a paid staffer, should 
have food-handling training. Thereafter, 
everybody who comes in, regardless 

of role, should start out with similar 
training. If you do this, you'll build a 
group with a focus on food quality 

and safety. 


Start Small: Consider moving food from 
one donor to one recipient, initially. Ex- 
pand when there’s good reason, not 
just for the sake of expanding. 


Have Fun: Avoid the deadly serious 
“human services” mentality. Get out 
there and feed somebody. 
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again. This year, we seem to have 
reached critical mass; they’re 
coming to us, saying, “Where do 
I sign up?” “I did this last year, 
too.” “Come on, Fred, sign it. It’s 
good for you.” In two hours, we 
get nearly 200 names. 


FOOD GATHERERS is a food 
rescue program located in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. In 1988, Paul 
Saginaw, co-owner of Zingerman’s 
Delicatessen, decided to put some 
ideas on food rescue into practice. 
Saginaw says that a good business 
takes care of its customers, its 
employees, and its community; 
Zingerman’s had been wildly suc- 
cessful, and it was time to “give 
something back.” An employee, 
Lisa De Young, was ready for a 
change and interested in the chal- 
lenge; the deli paid her a salary 
and provided a tiny office, freezer 
and cooler space, the loan of ve- 
hicles, clerical support, phones. 
The initial pool of volunteers drew 
heavily on the Zingerman’s staff. 


Lisa De Young started out doing 
it all — running food, writing 
grant proposals, lining up donors 
and agencies. Things went pretty 
well; today, Food Gatherers has 
eight people on staff, runs two re- 
frigerated trucks, and moves forty 
to sixty thousand pounds of food 
a month. Food Gatherers is a 
transporter model, working with 
seventy to eighty volunteers, 
most of whom do food runs. Staff 
include an associate director (es- 
sentially an operating officer), a 
donor and agency coordinator, an 
outreach coordinator (a term that 
nonprofits seem to use when they 
mean “public relations”), a part- 
time funding development person, 
a much-needed administrative co- 
ordinator, and two part-time paid 
food runners. Together with the 
area’s long-established Huron 
Harvest Food Bank, the group 
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just purchased a defunct meat- 
packing plant, turning it into a 
centralized food distribution 
point for the county. 


If you ask De Young how that was 
accomplished, she’ll talk about 
methodology and philosophy. 
She'll tell you to have fun. She’ll 
say keep it feasible, start with one 
donor and one recipient, and see if 
there’s anywhere to go. She’lI tell 
you to find out who else is doing 
hunger relief work; don’t com- 
pete, try to complement what 
they’re doing. But you get another 
insight when you work with her, 
namely that you have to have a 
fearless leader. You won’t get 

the volunteers you want — the 
hardworking, skillful ones — to 
give up a couple of days a month 
out of their lives unless they see 
the staff living the program. And 
the staff won’t live it unless the 
leader does. Unless there’s a mis- 
sion ethic — Us Against Hunger! 
Run Food, Speak the Truth! We’ll 
Stop When We’ve Fed Everybody! 
— you'll lose people, and you'll 
lose momentum. Unless every- 
body in the triad is treated with 
respect and relentless egalitarian- 
ism, you'll lose their attention. 
The people you’re feeding can’t be 
patronized. The food runners need 
their esprit de corps nurtured and 
their faults corrected with love 
and concern. And the donors have 
to feel rewarded for what they’re 
doing; it’s so easy to go back to 
the dumpster. 

And then, when you have fed 
everybody, you can start 

looking around for the 


Resources 


Foodchain (The Association of Prepared 
and Perishable Food Rescue Programs): 
Christina Martin, Executive Director. 
970 Jefferson Street NW, Atlanta, GA 
30318; 800/845-3008. 


- 202/986-2200. 


next hurdle. Some food rescue 
groups are starting to work on the 
causes of hunger as well as hunger 
itself. For example, there’s Robert 
Egger’s DC Central Kitchen pro- 
gram. Besides feeding people, the 
Kitchen offers a twelve-week 
training program in food prepara- 
tion. People from the agencies 
that Egger serves can sign up for 
the training, working under a pro- 
fessional chef and learning entry- 
level skills. They also get expo- 
sure to first aid and CPR. Of the 
seventy-two people Egger’s group 
has trained so far, forty have got- 
ten and kept jobs in the DC area. 
Egger says that food rescue is 
logical, but that he sees training 
— fighting hunger by fighting 
poverty — as “the future of 

the process.” 


Another approach is to target spe- 
cific needs in specific parts of the 
community. The Twelve Baskets 
food rescue program in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, is starting a new et- 
fort, Children’s Table. Basing its 
food supply on planned overages 
— donations from restaurants that 
agree to deliberately prepare extra 
quantities of certain items — 
Children’s Table will supply an 
afternoon meal at a specific hous- 
ing project, selected because 85 
percent of the families are both 
low-income and single-parent. 
The meal, obviously, attempts to 
deal with nutrition problems; af- 
ter the meal, officers from local 
air bases have volunteered to offer 
the children tutoring in basic 
subjects — expanding the 
scope to include issues 


Food Research and Action Center 

(An Anti-Hunger Research Organ- 
ization): 1875 Connecticut Avenue 
NW, #540, Washington, DC 20009; 


of educational opportunity. 


What these groups are doing 
seems to be a logical expansion of 
the food rescue idea: find a need, 
find an availability, get the two 
together safely and with a reason- 
able degree of efficiency. It’s inter- 
esting to fantasize about carrying 
the idea further. If education is 
going to hell in a handcart, form 
Skill Gatherers. Find disaffected 
or underemployed teachers and 
get them together with people 
who can’t read or weld or type. 

If public transportation is inad- 
equate, or public housing is in 
poor repair, there could be ways to 
rescue wasted resources in those 
areas. The same kinds of organi- 
zations that rescue food can take 
on other shortages, too. To every 
waste, there is a gatherer — or 
there could be. 


LATE AFTERNOON, OUR LAST 
drop-off. We’re taking five or six 
hundred pounds of miscellaneous 
groceries out to a low-income 
housing project. One resident has 
volunteered to run the distribu- 
tion; we pile the food in her 
kitchen and living room, and the 
neighbors come with bags. We 
unload the truck, record the vol- 
ume of food we brought, and start 
to drive out. On this run, my part- 
ner is the director; suddenly she 
points and says, “Oh God, why 
don’t we have a camera?” Three 
little kids — five, six, seven years 
old and perfectly selected for eth- 
nic diversity — are skipping gaily 
down the sidewalk, each with a 
shopping bag, waving to us as we 
drive away in our big bright van 
with the orange carrots painted 
on the side. 


Hours later, I’m still grinning. @ 
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The Art & Science of Dumpster Diving 


If dumpsters are regarded for their con- 
tents at all, it's usually as a resource for 
down & outers. But there are people 
who assay dumpsters. These people are 
also hunter-gatherers, but they think re- 
cycling, reuse, and resale. Then there 

are those who think that what's in the 
dumpster should stay there until claimed 
by the dump. Diving thus becomes a 
game with competitors on a number 

of sides all playing at once. This book 
tells you the rules, plays and penalties. 
There's sawy advice on attire and equip- 
ment, brigands and lawmen, procedures 
and where to hunt. It’s delivered with hu- 
mor by a man who can claim to be the 
master of this squalid, potentially lucra- 
tive enterprise. (Dumpsters at building 
remodeling sites are my specialty.) 

—J. Baldwin 


Keep a few empty boxes in the back of your 
truck. Not only are boxes handy while making 
the haul, but they provide an alibi. The num- 
ber one dumpster diving excuse is, “We are 
just looking for boxes.” The boxes can also 
conceal your loot. A few plastic bags are 
handy, too 


If | know I’m going to check the dumpster the 
next day, too, I'll sometimes tear a bulky box 
apart and toss it back inside. This creates a 
nice layer which will be easier to check the 
next day. 


This ain’t Emily Post here. The point is to 

stay out of trouble. And ninety percent of 
“dumpster etiquette” can be summarized 

as follows: DON’T MAKE A BIG MESS! 


Rich people throw out surprisingly little good 
stuff, but it was probably frugality which made 


REGARDING 


Get a 
car first. 
Your car is 
your home when 
you’re unemployed 

and homeless. It can get you any- 
where, nowhere, for no or any 
reason. It’s got privacy of sorts. 


Have lots of friends. Sleep on 
their couches. Best is to have lots 
of friends who live in different 
places, and have the car. Your 
friends think they’re really lucky 
to have you slacking around their 
apartments. Never ask them to 
feed, clothe, and water you — 
they should do it of their 

own accord. 


Go along with anything or any 
person that drifts into your path, 
about which your intuition 
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The Art & 
Science of 
Dumpster Diving 
John Hoffman. 

1992; 152 pp. 

ISBN 1-55950-088-3 
$12.95 ($16.95 post- 
paid) from Loompanics 
Unlimited, PO Box 
1197, Port Townsend, WA 98368 


them upper class. What you do find is worth 
the effort. This is a glimpse at the “lifestyles of 
the rich and famous” which few people ever 
see. Does she or doesn’t she? Only the 
dumpster diver knows for sure. (Answer: 

She does. And often.) 


Dumpster investigations are also cheap. Fol- 
lowing somebody around costs time and gas. 
If you simply grab the guy’s garbage shortly 
before trash pick-up, you'll save ocdles of 
effort. Hope your “mark” has his own garbage 
can. Sorting through the trash from an entire 
apartment complex is a bitch. 


BY DYNA GIRL 


doesn’t set off warning bells. 
Trust that there’s some string 
connecting all the randomness 

in your pointless life. Drink a lot, 
when possible. Accept all dona- 
tions of drugs and cigarettes that 
float by. If you’re femmeslack, try 
to determine whether acceptance 
of drink, drugs, or cigarettes from 
a male is causing said male to 
think he can successfully hit on 
you. Take his feelings and your 
physical safety into consideration 
before proceeding. 


Ignore money. It will ignore you 


back; the universe will see to your 
basic needs. 


Take advantage of upper-middle- 
class teenagers who think you’re 

cool, and who will give you ciga- 
rettes and beer if you have the ID 
required to purchase these items. 


Assume that someday, stuff will 
kinda gel. It will, and then you 
won't be a slacker any more. Or it 
won't, and everyone will get so 
fed up with you that you'll have 
to stop slacking through 

an act of will. @ 
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The Small Magazine Review 


oe 


Don’t be put off by the confusing layout 
of this new kid in the review biz. These 
issues are happily chock-full of who's 
new and what's weird, wonderful and 
different in the world of small periodi- 
cals, ‘zines and newsletters. 


| was so intrigued by the content, and 
thus determined to plow through the 
clutter, that | adopted the approach of a 
browser in an old bookstore, the kind of 
place where the poetry sometimes wan- 
ders over into the science fiction. Just as 
| frequent those disheveled haunts for 
the ambience and pleasure of rummag- 
ing for treasures, | found myself mostly 
enjoying the hunt in this venue, sifting 
through jumbled reviews, op/ed pieces 
and news for the nugget at the bottom. 
Patience is a virtue here as there often 
exists an inverse correlation between 
the most interesting publications and 
the quality of writing in their respective 
reviews. 


Not surprisingly, TSMR is heavily 
weighted with poetry and literary publi- 
cations. However, other subjects such as 
self-publishing, collectors’ markets, and 
cultural interests are also represented. A 
good news section announces writing 
competitions and editorial needs and a 
section called the “Free Sample Mart” 
touts an interesting variety of publishers 
willing to share their product just for the 
asking and maybe a little postage. 
—Linda Morgan 


Factsheet5 

In this issue alone, Friedman and his col- 
leagues review over a thousand zines in 
some two dozen categories. . . . Further, 
the magazine provides all sorts of “user 
friendly” information about obtaining zines, 
editing and publishing them, selling zines, 
exchanging them and so forth. 


a 
The Southern Quarterly 

This issue is fascinating from cover to 
cover, and is a valuable departure from 
the usual literary quarterlies into areas 
of popular culture and art, much of it in 
great decay, much of it nearly lost. 


Paper Collectors’ Marketplace 

A magazine aimed at the collector of paper 
ephemera, [PCM] combines an enormous 
classified ad section with feature articles, 
columns, reviews and information on up- 
coming collectors’ shows. . . . Virtually any- 
thing printed on paper seems to be of in- 
terest to some collector somewhere. 


The Tome 

The Tome has been around for several 
years but this is the first issue which fea- 
tures a colored cover. In this case a rath- 
er handsome portrayal of an American 
Indian shaman. 


The magazine has been one of those 
catch-all publications that features all three 
genres: science fiction, fantasy, and horror. 
This particular issue is a ghost and haunt- 
ings issue but every issue of The Tome is a 
theme issue. 


Lilliput Review 

The [LR] specializes in the small poem in a 
small, fits-in-your-shirt-pocket format. . . . 
These little poems can be explosive. Most 
of them focus on a single event or image 
... and detonate in a surreal or hard- 
edged blast. 


TIGHT, The International Get Hip Times 

The grand-daddy of spray paint publica- 
tions, TIGHT is a glossy, full color tabloid of 
urban aerosol art. Though it is primarily a 
visual publication, the language of TIGHT is 
as tough and territorial as the art... . 
TIGHT is a visual, stunning record of a 
people’s art resisting not only appropria- 
tion by high-culture vultures but also of 
the police tactics used to efface, erase, 
and eliminate the art. 


Dream Network Journal 

This issue, illustrated beautifully by Charles 
Lynn Bragg, contains articles on dreams and 


The Small 
Magazine 
Review 

Len Fulton, 
Editor. 
$20/year (12 is- 
sues). PO Box 
100, Paradise, ial 
CA 95967; 916/877-6110, 
Fax 916/877-0222 


animal symbols in them, as well as contri- 
butions of dreams and how the dreamers 
interpreted them. 


a 
Musicworks 

Artists in any discipline would find Music- 
works useful. Not only do articles deal with 
collaboration between music and other 
arts, but also the integration of arts with 
“philosophical, social, and even economic 
ideas,” as the editors describe John Cage’s 
work ... Appropriately enough, the maga- 
zine comes with either a cassette or a cd of 
music discussed in the articles. 


lowa Woman 

High-quality fiction by Sara Freligh, Julie 
Harrison, and others and a serious inter- 
view with Jane Smiley have a rural bent, but 
this sturdy journal contains material of in- 
terest to women all over the United States. 
Its Midwestern roots are more obvious in 
its no-nonsense attitude towards presenta- 
tion and a refreshing lack of artifice. 


Laissez Faire Books 


One-stop shopping for what the catalog 
calls “books on liberty.” Although the 
focus is on explicitly libertarian books, 
Laissez Faire stocks many other sources 
ranging from objectivist and “market lib- 
eral’ materials to the simply irreverent. 


What they all have in common is the 
suspicion that less government is better. 
Unlike anarchists, who hate private 
property as much as they hate govern- 
ment (anarchists coined the slogan 
“property is theft”), libertarians believe 
that everyone is entitled to the unre- 
stricted enjoyment of his or her private 
property unless that enjoyment harms 
someone else. 


Look here for books by and about Ayn 
Rand, F. A. Hayek, Ludwig von Mises, 
Milton Friedman. Other names more or 


Laissez Faire 
Books 

Catalog free. 942 
Howard Street, 
San Francisco, 
CA 94103; 
800/326-9780 


less comfortably present: P. |. O'Rourke, 
Thomas Sowell, Murray Rothbard, Robert 
Nozick, Camille Paglia, Thomas Szasz. 


Each item is described/reviewed at 
some length. Each order | placed was 
delivered quickly and professionally. A 
good source for an era where the idea 
of “letting the people be” is shaking 
every country on earth. 

—Daniel B. Gordon 
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THREE ABRIDGED CHAPTERS FROM 


OUT CONTROL: 


THE RISE OF NEO-BIOLOGICAL CIVILIZATION 


BY KEVIN KELLY 


Philosophers and particle physicists have been studying the 
first microseconds of the Universe, in search of clues to the 
Big Question about the past: “Why is there something in- 
stead of nothing?” Kevin Kelly’s Out of Control: The Rise 
of Neo-Biological Civilization (Addison-Wesley, 1994) 
addresses a possibly bigger question about the future: 
“Does evolution evolve?” 


Kelly sees the new scientific disciplines related to chaos, 
complexity, artificial life, and theoretical biology as in- 
terlocking pieces of a grander puzzle. He uses new dis- 
coveries in the biological and computational sci- 
ences as tools to unlock a set of progressively 
bigger questions. By the time he is finished, 
Kelly provides a stunning reply, twenty- 

five years later, to Stewart Brand’s chal- 

lenge in the first Whole Earth Catalogs: 

“We are as gods, and might as well get 

good at it.” In fact, Kelly told me, when I 
pointed that out to him, that “I could have 
called the book Whole Systems.” 


Kelly does more than explain lucidly the mind-boggling 
new science and technology of emergent phenomena: by 
Sy the end of his book he has distilled “The Nine Laws of 
God.” Do you want a conceptual toolkit for creating 

2 creation? Here it is. This book changed everything I 

a thought I knew about the meaning of evolution and life: 
aa Kelly maps an emerging, radically different new world of 
ae “out-of-control” businesses, robots, social systems, econo- 
fe mies, and computer programs, accelerated by a very real 
aS science and technology of “controlled evolution,” a potent 
new method of harnessing the power of evolution itself. 
Biospherics, nanotechnology, hive-minds, the fate of the 
universe, are all part of the idea-scape revealed by this book. 
The following excerpts hint at the scale of Kelly's ideas. 


Kevin Kelly, former editor of Whole Earth Review, 
is executive editor of Wired magazine. —HLR 
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HE BEEHIVE BENEATH my 
office window quietly exhales 
legions of busybodies, and then 
inhales them. On summer after- 
noons, when the sun seeps under the 
trees to backlight the hive, the ap- 
proaching bees zoom, sunlit, into their 
tiny dark opening like curving tracer 
bullets. 1am watching them now as 
they haul in the last gleanings of nectar 
from the final manzanita blooms of the 
year. Soon the rains will come and the 
bees will hide. I will still gaze out the 
window as I write; they will still toil, 
but now in their dark home. Only on 
the balmiest day will I be blessed by 
the sight of their thousands in the sun. 


Over years of beekeeping, I’ve 
tried my hand at relocating bee 
colonies out of buildings and 
trees as a quick and cheap way 

of starting new hives at home. 
One fall I gutted a bee tree 
that a neighbor had 
felled. I took a chain 
saw and ripped into this 
toppled old tupelo. The 
poor tree was cancerous 
with bee comb. The fur- 
ther I cut into the belly 
of the tree, the more bees | 
found. The insects filled a cavity 
as large as I was. It was a gray 
cool autumn day and all the bees 
were home, now agitated by the 
surgery. I finally plunged my 
hand into the mess of comb. Hot! 
Ninety-five degrees at least. Over- 
crowded with a hundred thousand 
cold-blooded bees, the hive had become 
a warm-blooded organism. The heated 
honey ran like thin warm blood. My 
gut felt like I had reached my hand 
into a dying animal. 


The idea of the collective hive as an 
animal was an idea late in coming. The 
Greeks and Romans were famous bee- 
keepers who harvested respectable 
yields of honey from homemade hives, 
yet these ancients got almost every fact 


about bees wrong. Blame it on the 
lightless conspiracy of bee life, a secret 
guarded by ten thousand fanatically 
loyal, armed soldiers: Democritus 
thought bees spawned from the same 
source as maggots. Xenophon figured 
out the queen bee, but erroneously as- 
signed her supervisory responsibilities 
she doesn’t have. Aristotle gets good 
marks for getting a lot right, including 
the semi-accurate observation that | 
“ruler bees” put larva in the honey- 
comb cells (they actually start out 

as eggs, but at least he corrects 
Democritus’ misguided direction of 
maggot origins). Not until the Renais- 
sance was the female gender of the 
queen bee proved; or beeswax shown 
to be secreted from the undersides of | ; 
bees. No one had a clue until modern > 
genetics that a hive is a radical matriar- 
chy and sisterhood: all bees, except the 
few good-for-nothing drones, are fe- 
male, and sisters. The hive was a mys- 
tery as unfathomable as an eclipse. 


I’ve seen eclipses and I’ve seen bee 
swarms. Eclipses are spectacles I watch 
halfheartedly— mostly out of duty and 
because people have always watched 
them — much as I might attend a 
Fourth of July parade. Bee swarms, 

on the other hand, evoke another sort 
of awe. I’ve seen more than a few hives 
throwing off a swarm, and never has 
one failed to transfix me utterly, or to 
dumbfound everyone else within sight 
of it. 


A hive about to swarm is a hive 
possessed. It becomes visibly agitated 
around the mouth of its entrance. The 
colony whines in a centerless loud 
drone that vibrates the neighborhood. 
It begins to spit out masses of bees, as if 
it was emptying not only its guts, but 
its soul. A spectral storm of tiny wills 
materializes over the hive-box and 
grows to be a small dark cloud of pur- 
pose, opaque with life. Boosted by a 
tremendous buzzing racket, the ghost 
slowly rises into the sky, leaving be- 
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hind the empty box and quiet baffle- 
ment. The German Theosophist Rudolf 
Steiner writes lucidly, in his otherwise 
kooky Nine Lectures on Bees: “Just as the 
human soul takes leave of the body. . . 
one can truly see in the flying swarm an 
image of the departing human soul.” 


For many years Mark Thompson, a bee- 
keeper local to my area, had the bizarre 
urge to build a Live-In Hive — an ac- 
tive bee home you could visit by insert- 
ing your head into it. He was working 
in a yard once when a beehive spewed 
a swarm of bees “like a flow of black 
lava, dissolving, then taking wing.” The 
black cloud coalesced into a twenty- 
foot black halo of 30,000 bees that hov- 
ered, UFO-like, six feet off the ground, 
exactly at eye level. The flickering in- 
sect halo began to drift slowly away, 
keeping a constant six feet above the 
earth. It was a Live-In Hive dream 
come true. 


Mark didn’t waver. Dropping his tools 
he slipped into the swarm, his bare 
head now in the eye of a bee hurricane. 
He trotted in sync across the yard as 
the swarm eased away. Wearing a bee 
halo, Mark hopped over one fence, then 
another. He was now running to keep 
up with the thundering animal in 
whose belly his head floated. They all 
crossed the road and hurried down an 
open field; he jumped another fence. 
He was tiring. The bees weren’t; they 
picked up speed. The swarm-bearing- 
man glided down a hill into a marsh. 
The two of them now resembled a 
swamp devil, humming, hovering, and 
ploughing through the miasma. Mark 
churned wildly through the muck try- 
ing to keep up. Then, as one, the bees 
accelerated. They unhaloed Mark and 
left him standing there, wet, “in pant- 
ing, joyful amazement.” Maintaining 
an eye-level altitude, the swarm floated 
across the landscape until it vanished, 
like a spirit unleashed, into a somber 
pine woods across the highway. 


“Where is ‘this spirit of the hive’. .. 
where does it reside?” asked Maurice 
Maeterlinck in 1901. “What is it that 
governs here, that issues orders, fore- 
sees the future?” We are certain now it 


is not the queen bee. When a swarm is 
pouring itself out through the front slot 
of the hive, the queen bee can only fol- 
low. The queen’s daughters manage the 
election of where the swarm should 
head and when to settle. A half-dozen 
anonymous workers scout ahead to 
check possible hive locations in hollow 
trees or walls. They report back to the 
swarm by dancing on its contracting 
surface. During the report, a scout 
dances more theatrically the better the 
site she is championing. Deputy bees 
then check out the competing sites ac- 
cording to the intensity of the dances, 
and will concur with a scout by joining 
in the scout’s twirling. That induces 
more followers to check out the lead 
prospects and join the ruckus when 
they return by leaping into the per- 
formance of their choice. 


It’s a rare bee, except for the scouts, 
who has inspected more than one site. 
The bees see a message: “Go there, it’s 
a nice place.” They go and return to 
dance/say, “Yeah, it’s really nice.” By 
compounding emphasis, the favorite 
sites get more visitors, thus increasing 
further visitors. As per the law of in- 
creasing returns, them that has get 
more votes, the have-nots get less. 
Gradually, one large, snowballing 
finale will dominate the dance-off. 
The biggest crowd wins. 


It’s an election hall of idiots, for idiots, 
and by idiots, and it works marvel- 
ously. This is the true nature of democ- 
racy and of all distributed governance. 
At the close of the curtain, by the choice 
of the citizens, the swarm takes the 
queen and thunders off in the direction 
indicated by mob vote. The queen who 
follows does so humbly. If she could 
think, she would remember that she is 
but a mere peasant girl, blood sister 

of the very nurse bee instructed (by 
whom?) to select her larva (an ordinary 
larva) and raise it on a diet of royal 
jelly, transforming Cinderella into the 
queen. By what karma is the larva for 

a princess chosen? And who chooses 
the chooser? 


“The hive chooses,” is the disarming 
answer of William Morton Wheeler, 
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Overall governance must arise from the most humble interdependent 


acts done locally in parallel, and not from a central command. A 


mob can steer itself, and in the territory of rapid, massive, and 


heterogeneous change, only a mob can steer. 


a natural philosopher and entomologist 
of the old school, who founded the 
field of social insects. Writing in a 
bombshell of an essay in 1911 (“The 
Ant Colony as an Organism” in the 
Journal of Morphology), Wheeler claimed 
that an insect colony is not merely the 
analog of an organism; it is indeed an 
organism, in every important and sci- 
entific sense of the word. He wrote: 
“Like a cell or the person, it behaves as 
a unitary whole, maintaining its iden- 
tity in space, resisting dissolution” — 
“neither a thing nor a concept, but a 
continual flux or process.” It was a 
mob of 20,000 united into oneness. 


N A DARKENED Las Vegas con- 
ference room, a cheering audience 
waves cardboard wands in the air. 
Each wand is red on one side, 
green on the other. Far in the back of 
the huge auditorium, a camera scans 
the frantic attendees. The video camera 
links the color spots of the wands to a 
nest of computers set up by graphics 
wizard Loren Carpenter. Carpenter’s 
custom software locates each red and 
each green wand in the auditorium; 
tonight there are just shy of 5,000 
wand-wavers. The computer displays 
the precise location of each wand (and 
its color) on an immense, detailed video 
map of the auditorium projected on the 
stage, which all can see. More impor- 
tantly, the computer counts the total of 
red or green wands and uses that value 
to control software. As the audience 
waves the wands, the display screen 
shows a sea of lights dancing crazily in 
the dark, like a candlelight parade gone 
punk. The viewers see themselves on 


the map; they are either a red or green 
pixel. By flipping their own wand, they 
can change the color of their projected 
pixel instantly. 


Loren Carpenter boots up the ancient 
video game of Pong onto the immense 
screen. Pong was the first commercial 
video game to reach pop conscious- 
ness. It’s a minimalist arrangement: a 
white dot bounces inside a square; two 
movable rectangles on each side act as 
virtual paddles: in short, electronic 
ping-pong. In this version, displaying 
the red side of your wand moves the 
paddle up. Green moves it down. More 
precisely, the Pong paddle moves as the 
average number of red wands in the 
auditorium increases or decreases. A 
wand is just one vote. 


Carpenter doesn’t need to explain very 
much. Every attendee at this 1991 con- 
ference of computer graphic experts 
was probably once hooked on Pong. 
His amplified voice booms in the hall: 
“Okay, guys. Folks on the left side of 
the auditorium control the left paddle. 
Folks on the right side control the right 
paddle. If you think you are on the left, 


then you really are. Okay? Go! 


The audience roars in delight. Without 
a moment's hesitation, five thousand 
people are playing a reasonably good 
game of Pong. Each move of the paddle 
represents the average of several thou- 
sand players’ intentions. The sensation 
is unnerving. The paddle usually does 
what you intend, but not always. When 
it doesn’t, you find yourself spending 
as much attention trying to anticipate 
the paddle as the incoming ball. One is 
definitely aware of another intelligence 
online: it’s this hollering mob... 
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2. NETWORK ECONOMICS 


Y 1992 THE FASTEST- 
growing segment of 

the computer industry 

. was network technol- 
ogy. This reflects the light-speed rate 
at which every sector of business is 
electronically netting itself into a 

new shape. By 1993, both Time and 
Newsweek featured cover stories on the 
fast-approaching data superhighway 
that would connect television, tele- 
phones, and the Sixpack family. Ina 
few years — no dream — you would 
pick up a gadget and get a “video 
dialtone” which would enable you 

to send or receive: a movie, a color pho- 
tograph, an entire database, an album 
of music, some detailed blueprints, or 
a set of books — instantly — to or from 
anyone, anywhere, anytime. 


Networking at that scale would truly 
revolutionize almost every business. 
It would alter: 


e What we make. 
e How we make it. 


e How we decide what to make. 


¢ The nature of the economy 
we make it in. 


Hardly a single aspect of business is 
not overhauled, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the introduction of network- 
ing logic. Networks — not merely com- 
puters alone — enable companies to 
manufacture new kinds of innovative 
products, in faster and more flexible 
ways, in greater response to customers’ 
needs, and all within a rapidly shifting 
environment where their competitors 
can do the same. In response to these 
ground-swell changes, laws and financ- 
ing change, too — not to mention the 
incredible alterations in the economy 
due to global twenty-four-hour net- 
working of financial institutions. And 
not to mention the feverish cultural 
brew that will rise as “the street” takes 
hold of this web and subverts it to its 
own uses. 
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Network logic has already shaped 

the products that are shaping business 
now. Instant cash, the product that is 
disgorged from ATM machines, could 
only be born in a network. Ditto for 
credit cards of any stripe. Fax ma- 
chines, too. But also such things as 

the ubiquitous color printing in our 
lives. The high quality and low cost of 
modern four-color printing is made 
possible by a networked printing press 
that coordinates the high-speed overlap 
of each color as it zips through the web 
of rollers. Biotech pharmaceuticals 
require networked intelligence to 
manage living soups as they flow by 
the barrelful from one vat to the next. 
Even processed snack foods are here 
to tempt us because the dispersed 
machines needed to cook them can 

be coordinated by a network. 


Ordinary manufacturing becomes 
better when managed by netted intelli- 
gence. Networked equipment creates 
not only purer steel and glass; its adap- 
tive nature allows more varieties of 


them to be made with the same equip- 


ment. Small differences in composition 
can be maintained during manufactur- 
ing, in effect creating new kinds of pre- 
cise materials where once there was 
only one fuzzy, imprecise material. 


Networking will also inform the main- 
tenance of products. Already, some 
business equipment (Pitney Bowes’ fax 
machines, HP’s minicomputers, Gen- 
eral Electric’s body scanners) can be di- 
agnosed and repaired from a distance. 
By plugging a phone line into a ma- 
chine, operators at the factory can peek 
inside its guts to see if it is working 
properly, and often to fix it if not. The 
technique of remote diagnostics was 
developed by satellite-makers who had 
no choice but to do repairs at a dis- 
tance. Now the methods are being used 
to fix a fax machine, to dissect a hard 
disk, or to speed repair of an x-ray ma- 
chine thousands of miles away. Some- 
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times new software can be uploaded 
into the machine to create a fix; at the 
very least, the repairman can learn 
beforehand what parts and tools he’ll 
need if he visits, and thus speed up the 
on-site repair time. In essence, these 
networked devices become nodes of a 
larger distributed machine. In time all 
machines will be wired into a net so 
that they warn the repairman when 
they are flaking out, and so that they 
can receive updated intelligence and 
thus improve while on the job. 


The Japanese perfected the technique 
of combining well-educated human 
beings and networked computer intelli- 
gence into one seamless company-wide 
network to ensure uncompromised 
quality. Intense coordination of critical 
information in Japanese manufacturing 
corporations, gave the world palm- 
sized camcorders and durable cars. 
While the rest of the industrialized sec- 
tor frantically installs network-driven 
manufacturing machinery, the Japanese 
have moved on to the next frontier in 
network logic: flexible manufacturing 
and mass customization. For instance, 
the National Bicycle Industrial Com- 
pany in Kokubu, Japan, builds custom 
bicycles on an assembly line. You can 
order any one of 11 million variations 
of its models to suit your taste, at prices 
only 10 percent higher than mass-pro- 
duced, non-customized models. 


The challenge is simply stated: Extend 
the company’s internal network out- 
ward to include all those with whom 
the company interacts in the market- 
place. Spin a grand web to include 
employees, suppliers, regulators, and 
customers; they all become part of your 
company’s collective being. They are 
the company. 


Cases in both Japan and America 
where corporations have started build- 
ing an extended distributed company 
demonstrate the immense power it 
releases. For example, Levi Strauss, 
makers of jeans for the whole world, 
has networked a large portion of its 
being. Continuous data flows from its 
headquarters, its thirty-nine production 
plants, and its thousands of retailers 


into an economic superorganism. As 
stonewashed jeans are bought at the 
mall in, say, Buffalo, a message an- 
nouncing those sales flies that night 
from the mall’s cash register into 
Levi's net. The net consolidates the 
transaction with transactions from 
3,500 other retail stores and, within 
hours, triggers the order for more 
stonewashed jeans from a factory in 
Belgium, or for more dye from Ger- 
many, or for more denim cloth from 
the North Carolina cotton mills. 


The same signal spurs the networked 
factory into action. Here, bundles of 
cloth arrive from the mills decked in 
bar codes. As the stacks of cloth become 
pants, their bar-coded identity will be 
followed with handheld laser readers, 
from fabric to trucker to store shelf. A 
reply is sent to the mall store saying the 
restocking pants are on their way. And 
they will be, in a matter of days. 


So tight is this loop of customer pur- 
chase/order materials/ make, that other 
highly networked clothiers such as 
Benetton boast that they don’t dye their 
sweaters until they are on their way out 
the door. When customers at the local 
chains start ringing up turquoise jump- 
ers, in a few days Benetton’s network 
will begin dying more jumpsuits in that 
color. Thus the cash registers, not fash- 
ion mavens, choose the hues of the sea- 
son. In this way, hip Benetton stays 
abreast of the unpredictable storms 

of fashion. 


If you link computer-assisted design 
tools and computer-assisted manufac- 
turing, then not only can colors be nim- 
bly manipulated, but entire designs as 
well. A new outfit is quickly drawn up, 
made in low volume, distributed to 
stores, and then rapidly modified — 

or multiplied if successful. The whole 
cycle is measured in days. Up until 
recently, the cycle of a far more limited 
choice was measured in seasons and 
years. Kao, a Japanese detergent and 
toiletry manufacturer, has developed 

a distribution system so tightly net- 
worked that it delivers even the small- 


_est order within twenty-four hours. 


Why not make cars or plastics this 
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One day the assembly line is grinding out station wagons or styrofoam, 
the next day jeeps or plexiglass. If you can alter the manufacturing pro- 


cess on the fly without stopping the flow, you then have the means to 


make stuff in batches of one. 


way? In fact, you can. A truly adaptable 
factory must be modular. Its tools and 
workflow can be quickly modified and 
reassembled to manufacture a different 
version of car or a differently formu- 
lated plastic. One day the assembly line 
is grinding out station wagons or styro- 
foam, the next day jeeps or plexiglass. 
Technicians call it flexible manufactur- 
ing. The assembly line adapts to fit the 
products needed. It’s a hot field of re- 
search with immense potential. If you 
can alter the manufacturing process on 
the fly without stopping the flow, you 
then have the means to make stuff in 
batches of one. 


But this flexibility demands tiptoe 
agility from multi-ton machines that 
are currently bolted to the floor. To 

get them to dance requires substituting 
a lot of mass with a lot of networked in- 
telligence. Flexibility has to sink deep 
into the system to make flexible manu- 
facturing work. The machine tools must 
themselves be adjustable, the schedules 
of material delivery must turn ona 
dime, the labor force must coordinate 
as a unit, the suppliers of packaging 
must be fluid, the trucking lines must 
be adaptable, the marketing must be in 
sync. That’s all done with networks. 


Today my factory needs 21 flatbed 
trucks, 73 tons of acetate resin, 2,000 
kilowatts, and 576 man-hours. The next 
day I may not need any of those. If you 
are the acetate or electric company, 
you'll need to be as nimble as I am if 
we are to work together. We'll coordi- 
nate as a network, sharing information 
and control, decentralizing functions 
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between us. It will be hard at times 
to tell who is working for whom. 


Federal Express used to deliver key 
parts for IBM computers. Now they 
warehouse them too. By means of 
networks, Federal Express locates the 
just-finished part recently arrived in 

a FedEx warehouse from some remote 
overseas IBM supplier. When you order 
an item from an IBM catalog, FedEx 
brings it to you via their worldwide de- 
livery service. An IBM employee may 
never touch the piece. So when the Fed- 
eral Express man delivers the part to 
your door, who sent it — IBM or Fed- 
eral Express? Schneider National, the 
first national trucking company to have 
all its trucks fully networked in real 
time by satellite, has some major cus- 
tomers who deposit their orders di- 
rectly in Schneider’s dispatching com- 
puters and who are billed by the same 
method. Who is in charge? Where does 
the company end and the supplier start? 


Customers are being roped into the 
distributed company just as fast. Ubiq- 
uitous 800 numbers just about ring on 
the factory floor, as the feedback of us- 
ers shapes how and what the assembly 
line makes. 


One can imagine the future shapes of 
companies by stretching them until 
they are pure network. A company that 
was pure network would have the fol- 
lowing traits: distributed, decentral- 
ized, collaborative, and adaptive. 


¢ Distributed — There is no single loca- 
tion for the business. It dwells among 
many places concurrently. The com- 
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pany might not even be headquartered 
in one place. Apple Computer, Inc., has 
numerous buildings spread thickly 
over two towns. Each one is a “head- 
quarter” for a different function of the 
company. Even small businesses may 
be distributed within the same locality. 
Once networked, it hardly matters 
whether you are on the floor below 

or across town. 


Open Vision, based in Pleasanton, CA, 
is an example of a rather ordinary small 
software company molded in the new 
pattern. “We are operating as a true 
distributed company,” said CEO 
Michael Fields. Open Vision has clients 
and employees in most US cities, all 
served on computer networks, but 
“most of them don’t even know where 
Pleasanton is,” Fields told the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Yet in this stretch toward ultimate net- 
works, companies will not break down 
into a network of individuals working 
alone. The data collected so far, as well 
as my Own experience, says that the 
natural resolution of a purely distrib- 
uted company coalesces into teams 

of eight to twelve people working to- 
gether in a space. A very large global 
company, in pure network form, could 
be viewed as a system of cells of a 
dozen people each: mini-factories 
manned by a dozen people, a “head- 
quarters” staffed with a dozen, profit 
centers managed by eight and suppliers 
run by ten people. 


¢ Decentralized — How can any large- 
scale project ever get done with only 
ten people? For most of the Industrial 
Revolution, serious wealth was made 
by bringing processes under central 
control. Bigger was more efficient. The 
“robber barons” of yesteryear figured 
out that by controlling every vital and 
auxiliary aspect of their industry they 
could make millions. Steel companies 
proceeded to control the ore deposits, 
mine their own coal, set up their own 
railways, make their own equipment, 
house their own workers, and strive for 
self-containment within the borders of 
a gigantic company. That worked mag- 
nificently when things moved slowly. 


7 


Now, when the economy shifts daily, 
owning the whole chain of production 
is a liability. It is efficient only while the 
last hours of its relevancy last. Once 
that moment of power recedes, control 
has to be traded in for speed and nim- 
bleness. Peripheral functions, like sup- 
plying your own energy, are quickly 
passed on to another company. 


Even supposedly essential functions are 
subcontracted out. For instance, Gallo 
no longer grows the specialized grapes 
required for its wines; it farms that 
chore out to others and focuses on 
brewing and marketing. A car rental 
company subcontracts the repair and 
maintenance of its fleet, and focuses on 
renting. One passenger airline subcon- 
tracted its cargo space on transconti- 
nental flights (a vitally important profit 
center) to an independent freight com- 
pany, figuring they would manage 

it better and earn the airline more 

than it could itself. 


Detroit automobile manufacturers 
were.once famous for doing everything 
themselves. Now they subcontract 
about half of their functions, including 
the rather important job of building 
engines. General Motors even hired 
PPG Industries to handle the painting 
of auto bodies — a critical job in terms 
of sales — within GM’s factories. In 
the business magazines, this pervasive 
decentralization by means of subcon- 
tracting is called “outsourcing.” 


The coordination costs for large-scale 
outsourcing have been reduced to bear- 
able amounts by electronic trading of 
massive amounts of technical and ac- 
counting information. In short, net- 
works make outsourcing feasible, prof- 
itable, and competitive. The jobs one 
company passes off to another can be 
passed back several times until they 
rest upon the shoulders of a small, 
tightly knit group, who will complete 
the job with care and efficiency. That 
group will most likely be a separate 
company, or it may be an autonomous 
subsidiary. 

Research shows that the transactional 
costs needed to maintain the quality of 
a task as it stretches across several com- 
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panies are higher than if the job stayed 
within one company. However: 1) those 
costs are being lowered every day with 
network technology such as electronic 
data transfers (EDTs) and videocon- 
ferencing, and 2) those costs are already 
lower in terms of the immense gains in 
adaptability — not having to manage 
jobs you no longer need, and being 
able to start jobs you will need — that 
centralized companies lack. 


Extending outsourcing to its logical 
conclusion, a 100 percent networked 
company would consist of one office of 
professionals linked by network tech- 
nology to other independent groups. 
Many invisible million-dollar busi- 
nesses are being run from one office 
with two assistants. And some don’t 
have an office at all. The large adver- 
tising firm of Chiat/Day is working on 
dismantling its physical headquarters. 
Project team members will rent hotel 
conference rooms for the project’s 
duration, working on portable comput- 
ers and call-forwarding. They'll dis- 
band and regroup when the project is 
done. Some of those groups might be 
“owned” by the office; others would be 
separately controlled and financed. 


Let’s imagine the office of the future in 
a hypothetical Silicon Valley automo- 
bile manufacturer: Upstart Car, Inc. Up- 
start Car intends to compete with the 
Big Three Japanese automobile giants. 
Here’s Upstart’s blueprint: 


A dozen people share a room in a sleek 
office building in Palo Alto, CA — 
some finance people, four engineers, a 
CEO, a coordinator, a lawyer, and a 
marketing guy. Across town in a 
former warehouse, crews assemble 
120mpg no-pollutant cars made from 
poly-chain composite materials, ce- 
ramic engines, and electronic every- 
thing else. The hi-tech plastics come 
from a young company with which Up- 
start has formed a joint venture. The 
engines are purchased in Singapore; 
other automobile parts arrive each day 
in bar-coded profusion from Mexico, 
Utah, and Detroit. The shipping com- 
panies deal with temporary storage of 
parts; only what is needed that day ap- 
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pears at the plant. Cars, each one cus- 
tom-tailored, are ordered by a network 
of customers, and shipped the minute 
they are done. Molds for the car’s body 
are rapidly shaped by computer-guided 
lasers, and fed designs generated by 
customer response and targeted mar- 
keting. A flexible line of robots as- 
sembles the cars. 


Robot repair and improvement is 
outsourced to a robot company. Acme 
Plant Maintenance Service keeps the 
factory sheds going. Phone reception is 
hired out to a small outfit physically lo- 
cated in San Mateo. The clerical work is 
handled by a national agency that ser- 
vices all the other groups in the com- 
pany; same with computer hardware. 
The marketing and legal guys oversee 
(of course) the marketing and legal ser- 
vices, which Upstart also hires out. 
Bookkeeping is pretty much entirely 
computerized, but an outside account- 
ing firm, operating from remote termi- 
nals, tends to any accounting requests. 
In total, about a hundred workers are 
paid directly by Upstart; they are orga- 
nized into small groups with varying 
benefit plans and pay schedules. As 
Upstart’s cars soar in popularity, it 
grows by helping its suppliers grow, 
negotiating alliances, and sometimes 
investing in their growth. 


Pretty far out, huh? It’s not so far- 
fetched. Here’s how a real pioneering 
Silicon Valley company was launched a 
decade ago. James Brian Quinn writes 
in the March-April 1990 Harvard Busi- 
ness Review: Apple bought microproces- 
sors from Synertek, other chips from 
Hitachi, Texas Instruments, and Mo- 
torola, video monitors from Hitachi, 
power supplies from Astec, and print- 
ers from Tokyo Electric and Qume. 
Similarly, Apple kept its internal ser- 
vice activities and investments to a 
minimum by outsourcing application 
software development to Microsoft, 
promotion to Regis McKenna, product 
styling to Frogdesign, and distribution 
to ITT and ComputerLand. 


Businesses aren’t the only ones to tap 
the networked benefits of outsourcing. 
Municipalities and government agen- 
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The metaphor for corporations is shifting from the tightly coupled, 


tightly bounded organism to the loosely coupled, loosely = 


bounded ecosystem. 


cies are rapidly following suit. As 

one example out of many, the City 

of Chicago hired EDS, the computer 
outsourcing company Ross Perot 
founded, to handle its public parking 
enforcement. EDS devised a system 
based on handheld computers that 
print out tickets and link into a data- 
base of Chicago’s 25,000 parking meters 
to increase fine collection. After EDS 
outsourced this service for the city, 
parking tickets that were paid off 
jumped from 10 percent to 47 percent, 
raising $60 million in badly needed 
income. 


¢ Collaborative — Networking internal 
jobs can make so much economic sense 
that sometimes vital functions are 
outsourced to competitors, to mutual 
benefit. Enterprises may be collabora- 
tors on one undertaking and competi- 
tors on another, at the same time. 


Many major domestic airlines in the 
US outsource their complex reserva- 
tion and ticketing procedures to their 
competitor, American Airlines. Both 
MasterCard and Visa credit-card com- 
panies sometimes delegate their vital 
work of processing customer charges 
and transactions to arch-competitor 
American Express. “Strategic Alli- 
ances” is the buzzword for corporations 
in the 1990s. Everyone is looking for 
symbiotic partners, or even symbiotic 
competitors. 


The borders between industries — 
between transportation, wholesaling, 
retailing, communications, marketing, 
public relations, manufacturing, ware- 
housing — all disappear into an indis- 
tinct web. Airlines run tours, sell junk 
by direct mail, arrange hotel reserva- 
tions; computer companies hardly even 
handle hardware. 


It may get to the point that wholly 
autonomous companies become rare. 
The metaphor for corporations is shift- 
ing from the tightly coupled, tightly 
bounded organism to the loosely 
coupled, loosely bounded ecosystem. 


e Adaptive — The shift from products 
to service is inevitable, because auto- 
mation keeps lowering the price of 
physical reproduction. The cost of 
copying a disk of software, or a tape 
of music, is a fraction of the cost of the 
product. And as things continue to get 
smaller, their cost of reproduction con- 
tinues to shrink, because less material 
is involved. The cost of manufacturing 
a capsule of drug is a fraction of the 
cost it sells for. 


But in pharmaceutical, computer 

and, gradually, all hi-tech industries, 
the cost of research, development, 
stylizing, licenses, patents, copyrights, 
marketing and customer support — the 
service components — are increasingly 
substantial. All are information- and 
knowledge-intensive. 


Even a superior product is not enough 
to carry a company for very long these 
days. Things churn so fast that innova- 
tive substitutions (wires built on light 
instead of electrons), reverse engineer- 
ing, clones, third-party add-ons that 
make a weak product boom, and eae 
quickly shifting standards (Sony lost os 
bad on Beta VCRs but may yet prevail ee 
with 8mm tapes) all conspire to bypass 
the usual routes to dominance. To 
make money in the new era, follow 
the flow of information. 


A network is a factory for information. 
As the value of a product is increased 
by the amount of knowledge invested 
into it, the networks that engender the 
knowledge increase in value. A factory- 
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made widget once followed a linear 
path from design to manufacturing to 
delivery. Now the biography of a flex- 
ibly processed widget becomes a net, 
distributed over many departments in 
many places simultaneously, and spill- 
ing out beyond the factory so that it is 
difficult to say what happens first or 
where it happens. 


The whole net happens at once. Mar- 
keting, design, manufacturing, sup- 
pliers, buyers are all involved in the 
creation of the successful product. De- 
signing a product concurrently entails 
having marketing, legal, and engineer- 
ing teams all design the product at once, 
instead of sequentially as in the past. 


Retail products (cans of soda, socks) 
have communicated their movement at 
the cash register to the back office since 
the 1970s, when the UPC bar code be- 
came popular in stores. However in a 
full-bore network economy, the idea is 
to have these items communicate to the 
front office, and the customer as well, 
by adding weak communication abili- 
ties. Manufacturing small items with 
active microchips instead of passive bar 
codes embedded in them means you 
now have items with snail-minds sit- 
ting on shelves in a discount store by 
the thousands. Why not turn them on? 
They are now smart packages. They can 
display their own prices, thank you, 
easily adjusting to sales. They can recal- 
culate their prices if the store owner 


wants to sell them at a premium, or if 
you the shopper are carrying a coupon 
or discount card of some sort. And a 
product would remember if you passed 
it over even after seeing the sale price, 
much to the interest of the store owner 
and manufacturer. At least you looked, 
boasts the product’s ad agency. When 
shelf items acquire awareness of each 
other and themselves, and interact with 
their consumers, they rapidly erupt into 
a different economy. 


ESPITE MY SUNNY forecast for 
the network economy, there is 
much about it that is worrisome. 
These are the same concerns that ac- 
company other large, decentralized, 
self-making systems: 


e You can’t understand them. 
e You have less control. 
¢ They don’t optimize well. 


As companies become disembodied 
into cyberspace, they take on the char- 
acter of software: clean, massless, 
quick, useful, mobile, and interesting. 
But also complicated, and probably 
full of bugs no one can find. 


If the companies and products of the 
future become more like the software 
of today, what does that promise? Tele- 
visions that crash? Cars that freeze up 
suddenly? Toasters that bomb? 


THE NINE LAWS OF COD 


UT OF NOTHING, nature 
makes something. 


First there is hard-rock planet; 
then there is life, lots of it. 
First barren hills; then brooks with fish 
and cattails and red-winged blackbirds. 
First an acorn; then an oak tree forest. 


I'd like to be able to do that. First a 
hunk of metal; then a robot. First some 
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wires; then a mind. First some old 
genes; then a dinosaur. 


How do you make something from 
nothing? Although nature knows this 
trick, we haven’t learned much just by 
watching her. We have learned more by 
our failures in creating complexity and 
by combining these lessons with small 
successes in imitating and understand- 
ing natural systems. So from the fron- 
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tiers of computer science, and the edges 
of biological research, and the odd cor- 
ners of interdisciplinary experimenta- 
tion, | have compiled The Nine Laws 

of God governing the incubation of 
somethings from nothing: 


The Nine Laws of God 

e Distribute being. 

¢ Control from the bottom. 

¢ Sow increasing returns. 

e Grow by chunking. 

e Maximize the fringes. 

e Honor your errors. 

¢ Pursue no optima, but multiple goals. 
¢ Seek persistent disequilibrium. 

e Change changes itself. 


These nine laws are the organizing 
principles that can be found operating 
in systems as diverse as biological evo- 
lution and SimCity. Of course Iam not 
suggesting that they are the only laws 
needed to make something from noth- 
ing; but out of the many observations 
accumulating in the science of complex- 
ity, these principles are the broadest, 
crispest, and most representative gener- 
alities. I believe that one can go pretty 
far as a god while sticking to these 

nine rules. 


e Distribute being. The spirit of a bee- 
hive, the behavior of an economy, the 
thinking of a supercomputer, and the 
life in me are distributed over a multi- 
tude of smaller units (which themselves 
may be distributed). When the sum of 
the parts can add up to more than the 
parts, then that extra being (that some- 
thing from nothing) is distributed 
among the parts. Whenever we find 
something from nothing, we find it 
arising from a field of many interacting 
smaller pieces. All the mysteries we 
find most interesting — life, intelli- 
gence, evolution — are found in the 
soil of large distributed systems. 


¢ Control from the bottom up. When eve- 
rything is connected to everything in a 


In creating something from nothing, forget elegance; 


if it works, it’s beautiful. 


distributed network, everything hap- 
pens at once. When everything happens 
at once, wide and fast-moving problems 
simply route around any central author- 
ity. Therefore, overall governance must 
arise from the most humble interdepen- 
dent acts done locally in parallel, and 
not from a central command. A mob 
can steer itself, and in the territory of 
rapid, massive, and heterogeneous 
change, only a mob can steer. To get 
something from nothing, control must 
rest at the bottom within simplicity. 


e Sow increasing returns. Each time 

you use an idea, a language, or a skill, 
you strengthen it, reinforce it, and 
make it more likely to be used again. 
That’s known as positive feedback, or 
snowballing. Success breeds success. 

In the Gospels, this principle of social 
dynamics is known as “To those who 
have, more will be given.” Anything 
that alters its environment to increase 
production of itself is playing the game 
of increasing returns. And all large, 
sustaining systems play the game. The 
law operates in economics, biology, 
computer science, and human psychol- 
ogy. Life on Earth alters Earth to beget 
more life. Confidence builds confi- 
dence. Order generates more order. CUM TI 
Them that has, gets. 


\ 


¢ Grow by chunking. The only way to 
make a complex system that works is 
to begin with a simple system that 
works. Attempts to instantly install 
highly complex organization — such as 
intelligence, or a market economy — 
without growing it, inevitably lead to 
failure. To assemble a prairie takes time 
— even if you have all the pieces. Time 
is needed to let each part test itself 
against all the others. Complexity is 
created, then, by assembling it incre- 
mentally from simple modules that can 
operate independently. 


¢ Maximize the fringes. In heterogeneity 
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All complex things taken together form an unbroken continuum 


between the extremes of stark clockwork gears and ornate 


natural wilderness. 


is creation of the world. A uniform 
entity must adapt to the world by 
occasional monumental revolutions, 
one of which is sure to kill it. A di- 
verse heterogeneous entity, on the 
other hand, can adapt to the world ina 
thousand daily mini-revolutions, stay- 
ing in a state of permanent, but never 
fatal, churning. Diversity favors remote 
borders, the outskirts, hidden corners, 
moments of chaos, and isolated clus- 
ters. In economic, ecological, evolution- 
ary, and institutional models, a healthy 
fringe speeds adaptation, increases 
resilience, and is almost always the 
source of innovations. 


¢ Honor your errors. A trick will only 
work for a while, until everyone else 

is doing it. To advance from the ordi- 
nary requires a new game, or a new 
territory. But the process of going out- 
side the conventional method, game, 
or territory is indistinguishable from 
error. Even the most brilliant act of hu- 
man genius, in the final analysis, is an 
act of trial and error. “To be an Error 
and to be Cast out is a part of God’s De- 
sign,” wrote the visionary poet William 
Blake. Error, whether random or delib- 
erate, must become an integral part of 
any process of creation. Evolution can 
be thought of as systematic error man- 
agement. 


¢ Pursue no optima, but multiple goals. 
Simple machines can be efficient, but 
complex adaptive machinery cannot 
be. A complicated structure has many 
masters and none of them can be 
served exclusively. Rather than striving 
for optimization of any function, a large 
system can only survive by “satisficing” 
(making “good enough”) a multitude 
of functions. For instance, an adaptive 
system must trade off between exploit- 
ing a known path of success (optimizing 


a current strategy), and diverting 
resources to exploring new paths 
(thereby wasting energy trying less 
efficient methods). So vast are the 
mingled drives in any complex entity 
that it is impossible to unravel the ac- 
tual causes of its survival. Survival is 
a many-pointed goal. Most living or- 
ganisms are so many-pointed they are 
blunt variations that happen to work, 
rather than precise renditions of pro- 
teins, genes, and organs. In creating 
something from nothing, forget el- 
egance; if it works, it’s beautiful. 


¢ Seek persistent disequilibrium. Neither 
constancy nor relentless change will 
support a creation. A good creation, 
like good jazz, must balance the stable 
formula with frequent offbeat, out-of- 
kilter notes. Equilibrium is death. Yet 
unless a system stabilizes to an equilib- 
rium point, it is no better than an explo- 
sion, and just as soon dead. A Nothing, 
then, is both equilibrium and disequil- 
ibrium. A Something is persistent 
disequilibrium — a continuous state of 
forever surfing on the edge between 
never stopping and never falling. Hom- 
ing in on that liquid threshold is the 
still-mysterious holy grail of creation 
and the quest of all amateur gods. 


¢ Change changes itself. Change can be 
structured. This is what large complex 
systems do: they coordinate change. 
When extremely large systems are built 
up out of complicated systems, then 
each system begins to influence and 
ultimately change the organizations of 
other systems. That is, if the rules of the 
game are composed from the bottom 
up, then it is likely that interacting 
forces at the bottom level will alter the 
rules of the game as it progresses. Over 
time, the rules for change get changed 
themselves. Evolution — as used in 
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everyday speech — is about how an 
entity is changed over time. Deeper 
evolution — as it might be formally 
defined — is about how the rules for 
changing entities over time changes 
over time. To get the most out of 
nothing, you need to have self- 
changing rules. 


These nine principles underpin the 
awesome workings of prairies, fla- 
mingoes, and cedar forests, eyeballs, 
natural selection in geological time, and 
the unfolding of a baby elephant from a 
tiny seed of elephant sperm and egg. 


These same principles of bio-logic 

are now being implanted in computer 
chips, electronic communication net- 
works, robot modules, pharmaceutical 
searches, software design, and corpo- 
rate management, in order that these 
artificial systems may overcome their 
own complexity. 


Wher the technos is enlivened by bios, 
we get artifacts that can adapt, learn, 
and evolve. When our technology 
adapts, learns, and evolves, then we 
will have a neobiological civilization. 


All complex things taken together form 
an unbroken continuum between the 
extremes of stark clockwork gears and 
ornate natural wilderness. The hall- 
mark of the industrial age has been its 
exaltation of mechanical design. The 
hallmark of a neobiological civilization 
is that it returns the designs of its cre- 
ations toward the organic, again. But 
unlike earlier human societies, which 
relied on found biological solutions — 
herbal medicines, animal proteins, 
natural dyes, and the like — ina 
neobiological culture, engineered 
technology and unrestrained nature 
converge until the two become indistin- 
guishable, as unimaginable as that may 
first seem. 


The intensely biological nature of 
the coming culture derives from 
five influences: 


e Despite the increasing technization of 
our world, organic life — both wild and 
domesticated — will continue to be the 
prime infrastructure of human experi- 
ence on the global scale. 


e Machines will become more bio- 
logical in character. 


¢ Technological networks will make 
human culture even more ecological 
and evolutionary. 


e Engineered biology and biotech- 
nology will eclipse the importance 
of mechanical technology. 


¢ Biological ways will be revered as 
ideal ways. 


In the coming neobiological era, all that 
we both rely on and fear will be more 
born than made. We now have com- 
puter viruses, neural networks, Bio- 
sphere 2, gene therapy, and smart cards 
— all constructed artifacts that meld 
mechanical and biological processes. 
Future bionic hybrids will be more con- 
fusing, more pervasive, and more pow- 
erful. I imagine there might be a world 
of mutating buildings, living silicon 
polymers, software programs evolving 
offline, adaptable cars, rooms stuffed 
with coevolutionary furniture, gnat 
‘bots for cleaning, manufactured bio- 
logical viruses that cure your illnesses, 
neural jacks, cyborgian body parts, de- 
signer food crops, simulated personali- 
ties, and a vast ecology of computing 
devices in constant flux. 


The river of life — at least its liquid 
logic — flows through it all. 


We should not be surprised that life, 
having subjugated the bulk of inert 
matter on Earth, would go on to sub- 
jugate technology, and bring it also un- 
der the reign of constant evolution, per- 
petual novelty, and an agenda out of 
our control. Even without the control 
we must surrender, a neobiological 
technology is far more rewarding than 
a world of clocks, gears, and predict- 
able simplicity. 


As complex as things are today, every- 
thing will be more complex tomorrow. 
The work reported here has been con- 
cerned with harnessing the laws of 
design so that order can emerge from 
chaos, so that organized complexity can 
be kept from unraveling into unorga- 
nized complications, and so that some- 
thing can be made from nothing. © 
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innocently imitate a witless public 
or does our rancid current civic 
style only ape the tube? The is- 
sue is a Gordian knot best sliced 
through by turning off the 

damn thing. 


[ realized what I despise most 
about television when a friend 
confided, “You know, I get won- 
derfully emotional when I see a 
film in a theater, but a good film 
on TV leaves me numb. I mean I 
can recognize it’s good, but it 
doesn’t grab my guts.” Film tends 
to involve its viewers; television 
is zombie fodder. 


The difference lies in the media 
themselves. Film’s resolution is 

so fine that a movie’s details are 
obvious. But those same details 
vanish on the television screen. Its 
coarse resolution makes television 
a medium suitable mainly for in- 
tense, contrasty foregrounds. The 
hooker is that as in literature, 
emotion resides in detail. We 
laugh and weep in theaters be- 
cause background subtleties wash 
through us, even when perceived 
unconsciously. Absent those de- 
tails, we sense only the surface of 
televised images. Watch enough 
movies, you learn something 
about the human condition. 


y wife and I haven’t owned and kids watch almost twice as Watch enough television, you 
a television since 1976. We raised much, so certainly someone’s learn something about the sur- 
our kids without one and now, doing more than their share by face world while your senses in- 
at the ages of ten and thirteen, taking up our slack. sidiously decay. Authors Jerry 


they fail to be hypnotized by it. 
To them, television isn’t the oracle 
of their subculture, only another 
electronic gadget. And we’re not 
bored, thank you, nor are we 
ignorant of current events. 


Mander (Four Arguments for the 
Elimination of Television) and 
Marie Winn (The Plug-In Drug) 
agree that television is a form of 
sensory deprivation. You use it 
or you lose it: a TV society falls 
gradually insensate. 


I’m concerned about the perni- 
cious centrality of TV in Ameri- 
can life. I’m particularly con- 
cerned about its effects on grow- 
ing minds. After all these years, it 
should be obvious that program- 


When I speak my feelings about ming reform is impossible, adver- 

television, responses are abso- tisers having found that the wid- | Considering this phenomenon’s 
lutely standard: “Yeah, the pro- est audience is identical to the spread, I recalled Invasion of the 
gramming’s really awful, isn’t lowest common denominator. Body Snatchers, the original one 
it? But we rarely watch it, and Nor is it fruitful to debate the old _ that starred Kevin McCarthy. A 
when we do, all we watch is the chicken-egg issue: does television town’s citizens get replaced, one 


education station and the news.” 
If everyone I meet is so highbrow, 
who’s absorbing all the trash? 
The average American adult sup- 
posedly watches four hours daily 
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at a time, by soulless outer-space 
golems. McCarthy finds he’s the 
last real human. They reason with 
him in their dead monotone, “Join 
us. There are no feelings, no emo- 
tions. It’s peaceful.” 


Realizing that we are sashaying a 
border between science fiction 
and hard reality, I decided to act. 
I phoned my county’s school 
superintendent. 


“Are you interested in developing 
a TV-Out for our kids?” I asked. 


“What's a TV-Out?” His voice 
was definitely not a monotone. 


“I don’t know yet.” 


“Absolutely. Come in and we'll 
talk about it.” 


Together we worked out a plan. 
We would encourage Nevada 
County’s students to turn off their 
televisions for a week. The goal 
wasn’t particularly to get citizens 
to convert their sets to landfill — 
though that would not have 
crushed me — but to control tele- 
vision use. It was easy to argue 
that too many families used their 
television as a babysitter or 
virtual family member. 


I lined up an “advisory commit- 
tee.” Members of advisory com- 
mittees don’t necessarily advise, 
of course, but serve as promi- 
nent people willing to support a 
project publicly. I asked thirty 
people, and all said yes. The 
committee, which ranged from 


a performing artist to a col- 
lege president to a funda- 
mentalist minister, had in 
common the lament that tele- 
vision was destroying family 
and community life. 


The superintendent and I de- 
signed a form for kids to take 
home to their parents. Describ- 

ing the project and its purpose, 
it asked the family to choose one 
of three participation levels. One 
was full participation, a commit- 
ment by the entire family to avoid 
the tube for the week. Another 
was partial participation, in 
which the kid would refrain, but 
others in the family would con- 
tinue to watch. The last was zero 
participation; the TV would stay 
on, come hell or high water. 


We wanted to make it easy for the 
kids, so we asked merchants to 
donate prizes. The idea was that 
every kid who participated would 
keep a log, day by day, of activi- 
ties that took the place of TV- 
watching. At the end of the week, 
these daily records each became 
tickets for a prize drawing. Those 
who watched no TV during the 
week — and I admit my kids had 
an edge here — were eligible for a 
grand-prize drawing. Over three 
hundred prizes were donated, in- 
cluding a lusciously padded trip 
to San Francisco, horseback riding 
lessons, clothing, meal coupons, 
books, and toys. No videos. 


I let merchants know that dur- 
ing the TV-Out week, thousands 
of kids and their families, accus- 
tomed to suspended animation at 
home, would be out on the streets 
looking for something to do. They 
took the hint. A bookstore held 

a reading for kids; a confectioner 
demonstrated candymaking; 

a game store put on a magic 
show; a theater group held 

open rehearsals. 


The big week came around. Of 
thirteen thousand prospective 
participants (including this small 


county’s private and parochial 
schools), eight thousand watched 
no television during the TV-Out. 
Another two thousand watched 
some, but less than usual, and 
three thousand chose not to par- 
ticipate. The beaming grand-prize 
winners and their families were 
interviewed on local radio. Their 
comments, and comments from 
other families, are instructive. 


“When the week ended, we forgot 
to turn the TV back on.” 


“We hadn’t realized how much of 
our lives that box had parasitized. 
Never again.” 


“| think we’d forgotten what a 
fascinating, active community 
we have here.” 


“I guess we let our TV get out of 
control, but now we know where 
the off button is.” 


The best comment came from 
a third-grader. My wife asked 
which he likes better, radio or 
television. “Radio,” he snapped. 


“Why radio?” 
“The pictures are better.” 


If you can no longer stand the 
degradation of your community 
into a field of 

sequestered 

couch potatoes, 


you may wish to =\ 
organize your own 
local TV-Out. Here are 


some tips: 


¢ Involve the schools. School 
people will find a way to 
use their substantial re- 
sources to integrate the 
TV-Out into their pro- 
gram. They will be 
unbelievably sup- 
portive for this 

reason: only 

two features 

seem to corre- 

late with 

SAT 

scores 


— parents’ 
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lt was easy to argue 


that too many families 
used their television as 


a babysitter or virtual 
family member. 


education level and the amount of 


TV a kid watches. All else equal, 
the more TV, the lower the score. 
Within each school, involve Par- 
ent-Teacher Association activists. 


¢ Time your TV-Out week carefully. 
Look critically into what other 
events are planned. Don’t sched- 
ule during “sweeps week,” the 
period during which the net- 
works run their new features; no 
need to make your task more dif- 
ficult than necessary. You may 
want to coordinate with the na- 
tional or local Library Week, and 
so enjoy extra support for pairing 
less television with more read- 
ing. We planned our TV-Out for 
Thursday through Wednesday, 
so that pre-project apprehension 
and post-project chatter would 
occur during classtime and not 
get dissipated over the weekend. 


¢ Begin organizing at least six 
months in advance. You'll need 
the time to generate help from 
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parents, merchants, and civic or- 
ganizations. TV overuse is nearly 
as unpopular as drugs, so hardly 
anyone will turn you down. We 
are fortunate in having no com- 
mercial television broadcasters 
in our county, so there was no 
industry opposition. 


¢ Keep the project positive and, above 


all, fun. Turning off the tube is not 
an end in itself. What we’re really 
after is getting family members to 
talk with each other again, neigh- 
bors to come out into the streets, 
and the community to renovate 
itself. Merchants can plan special 
programs. Neighborhoods can 
hold potlucks or picnics. Schools 
can schedule sports nights or 
family dances. 


¢ Involve the media. | guarantee 
your local newspaper's education 
reporter will jump on it. When 
the manager of one of our local 
radio stations learned of the 
TV-Out, he planned a series 


of “old-time” radio dramas for 
each evening of the week. Forget 
about television coverage. Think 
about it from their point of view: 
they'd be crazy to cover it. Still, 
one station sent a crew. At one 
event, the reporter, coiffed and 
lacquered from her scalp to the 
bottom of the lens frame, asked 
people to move this way and 
that so she could get a better 
shot. She hadn’t a clue why 

they ignored her. 


¢ Make it an annual event. We’re 
about to do our second. During 
the intervening year I’ve received 
dozens of comments, suggestions, 
and offers of help. And there’s a 
social bonus here: the people I’ve 
met through the TV-Out are tan- 
gibly more vibrant folks, by defi- 
nition free of the mediums intel- 
lectual shackles. Like any worth- 
while idea, controlling television 
takes some time and is sure 

to snowball. 
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hen my daughter 
was old enough to be 
mesmerized by television, 
| watched her favorite pro- 
grams with her, and ex- 
plained to her how to 
“read” TV: “This part is 
called a commercial. 
People show you this 
commercial after 
Saturday morning car- 
toons because they want 
you to talk me into buying 
that toy for you. The 
people who pay for the 
commercial make 
money when you 
talk me into buying 
the toys they sell.” 


| also explained what 
was happening when she 
saw something violent: 
“When somebody gets 
shot in real life, honey, it blows a big 


Flame Wars 
If you've been watching the news and 
reading the paper lately, you may have 
noticed a wave of quick and superficial 
stories on the emerging culture surround- 
ing new electronic media, the Internet, 
and virtual reality. To their credit, editor 
Mark Dery and the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly bucked the trend, and have done 
what few others have in putting together 
a tough, serious, academic look at this 
emerging culture. The authors of this 
collection of essays are mainly academ- 
ics and science fiction writers. Their 
opinions are often theoretical, carefully 
thought out, and worth the effort it can 
take to push through the sometimes 
scholarly language. 


Why are there relatively few black 
science fiction writers? Why are fem- 
inism and the Internet so infrequently 
mentioned in the same sentence? How 
exactly does one go about having e-sex? 
The essays in Flame Wars, with titles 
like “Techgnosis, Magic, Memory, and 
the Angels of Information” or “Virtual 
Surreality: Our New Romance with Plot 
Devices,” try to answer all of these ques- 
tions. More importantly, though, Flame 
Wars tries to address the social and 
cultural implications of these answers. 
Like it or not we are becoming a culture 
more and more entwined in new elec- 
tronic media. To be a well-informed and 
culturally aware person means you need 
to start thinking about how our society 


: hole in them and they hurt 

badly and scream 
and bleed and die. It’s really 
» lot more awful than 

it looks here.” 


Simple stuff. The 
facts of life in the 
media age. 


| realized that 

if | didn’t teach 

my daughter how 
to make her way 
through the image 
jungles of media 
culture, the school 
system sure wasn’t 
going to do it for 
me. Why does no 
elementary school 
in the country, or 
the world for that 
matter, spend a 

few hours a month training 

young minds to inhabit the media- 


relates to these media. Flame Wars is a 
great place to start. 
—Caius van Nouhuys 


Since, as some philosophies assert, our 
reality may itself be an illusion created by 
the senses and compounded by ignorance, 
then VR is a particularly fitting metaphor 
for an exploration of reality. The possibility 
of confusing virtual and actual modes satis- 
fyingly mirrors the manner in which our 
minds are duped into believing that they 
have an objective existence. If reality is a 
cosmic illusion, then its details need be no 
more fine-tuned than the best of our sen- 
sors to fool us into believing it. Our senses 
may be very coarse filters, but the mind it- 
self — building up models from a combina- 
tion of all available information — seems 
more sensitive, and ultimately it is the mind 
that must distinguish between reality and 
fabrication. When the mind has only sen- 
sory data to work with, its conclusions 

are no better than the signals it receives; 
but when it can merge completely with 

the forces that generate reality — whether 
virtual or actual — then it becomes part 

of the creative process, an active inter- 
preter of nature. 


Every computer information service, 

large or small, has lurking within its bits and 
bytes an active subculture of users engaged 
in text-based sexual exchanges. These en- 
counters rarely carry over into face-to-face 
meetings. Rather, the participants are con- 
tent to return night after night to explore 
this odd brand of interactive and sexually 


saturated world that occupies most of 
their time? Media literacy ought to be 
part of the curriculum! 


Communication media influence demo- 
cratic institutions, mass media steer the 
economy and change our lives. Until 
recently, the culture of media prophets 
and media cheerleaders outnumbered 
and out-ballyhooed the media critics 

by several thousand to one. Over the 
past few years, many grassroots media 
culture publications and organizations 
have begun to emerge. Somewhere 
between zines and academic journals, 
these broadsides and newsletters track, 
analyze, deconstruct, and attack the 
disinfotainment infrastructure from 
several different directions. 


“Media Marmalade” — critiques, 
oblique looks, outright assaults, tools 
for understanding or subverting com- 
munications media — will be a regular 
feature in WER from now on. — HLR 


explicit storytelling. Compu-sex enthusiasts 
say it’s the ultimate safe sex for the 1990s, 
with no exchange of bodily fluids, no loud 
smoke-filled clubs, and no morning after. 
Of course, there’s no physical contact, 
either. Compu-sex brings new meaning 

to the phrase “mental masturbation.” 


Flame Wars 

Mark Dery, Editor. 1993; 301 pp. 
ISBN 0-8223-6400-X 

$12 postpaid from Duke University Press/ 
Journals Fulfillment, 90660 College Station, 
Durham, NC 27708-0660; 919/687-3617 
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This broadside, polemic, how-to manual, 
and call to arms is the manifesto of a 
worldwide uprising of cultural guerrilias 
who go beyond media criticism to direct 
action. Billboards are altered, journalists 
are spoofed, zines proliferate, joke 
religions are founded. intellectually 
grounded in political and social media 
criticism from Bagdikian to Baudrillard, 
culture jamming takes its action orien- 
tation from the Yippies and samizdat 
culture. Do a few self-proclaimed revo- 
lutionanes with paintbrushes, pirate 
radios, and media pranks stand a chance 
against the forces of the global media? 
Maybe. Culture jammers are injecting 
some powerful memes into the world- 
mind; there's no telling what will evolve 
from their pranks. Most hopefully, these 
revolutionaries seem to be having fun 
with what they are doing — a sign that 
they are onto something of real value. 
—HLR 

Meanwhile, the question remains: How 

to box with shadows? In other words, what 
shape does an engaged politics assume in 
an empire of signs? 


The answer lies, perhaps, in the “semiolog- 
ical guerrilla warfare” imagined by Umberto 
Eco. “[T]he receiver of the message seems 
to have a residual freedom: the freedom to 
read it in a different way . . . | am proposing 
an action to urge the audience to control 
the message and its multiple possibilities of 
interpretation,” he writes. “[O]ne medium 
can be employed to communicate a series 
of opinions on another medium... The 
universe of Technological Communication 
would then be patrolled by groups of com- 
munication guerrillas, who would restore 

a critical dimension to passive reception.” 


Eco assumes, a priori, the radical politics 

of visual literacy, an idea eloquently argued 
by Stuart Ewen, a critic of consumer cul- 
ture. “We live at a time when the image 
has become the predominant mode of 
public address, eclipsing all other forms in 
the structuring of meaning,” asserts Ewen. 
“Yet little in our education prepares us 

to make sense of the rhetoric, historical 
development or sociai implications of the 
images within our lives.” In a society of 
heat, light and electronic poitergeists — 

an eerie otherworld of “illimitable vastness, 
brilliant light, and the gloss and smooth- 
ness of material things” — the desperate 
project of reconstructing meaning, or at 
least reclaiming that notion from marketing 
departments and P.R. firms, requires 
visually-literate ghostbusters. 


Culture jammers answer to that name. 
“Jamming” is CB slang for the illegal prac- 
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tice of interrupting radio broadcasts or 
conversations between fellow hams with lip 
farts, obscenities, and other equally jejune 
hijinx. Culture jamming, by contrast, is 
directed against an ever more intrusive, 
instrumental technoculture whose oper- 
ant mode is the manufacture of consent 
through the manipulation of symbols. 


The term “cultural jamming” was first 
used by the collage band Negativland to 
describe billboard alteration and other 
forms of media sabotage. On Jamcon ’84 
(SST), a mock-serious bandmember ob- 
serves, “As awareness of how the media 
environment we occupy affects and directs 
our inner life grows, some resist. .. The 
skillfully reworked billboard . . . directs the 
public viewer to a consideration of the 
original corporate strategy. The studio for 
the cultural jammer is the world at large.” 


Part artistic terrorists, part vernacular 
critics, culture jammers, like Eco’s “com- 
munications guerrillas,” introduce noise 
into the signal as it passes from transmitter 
to receiver, encouraging idiosyncratic, un- 
intended interpretations. Intruding on the 
intruders, they invest ads, newscasts, and 
other media artifacts with subversive mean- 
ings; simultaneously, they decrypt them, 
rendering their seductions impotent. Jam- 
mers offer irrefutable evidence that Right- 
wingers have no copyright on war waged 
with incantations and simulations. And, like 
Ewen’s cultural cryptographers, they refuse 
the role of passive shoppers, renewing the 
notion of a public discourse. 


Finally, and just as importantly, culture 
jammers are Groucho Marxists, ever 
mindful of the fun to be had in the joyful 
demolition of oppressive ideologies. As 
the inveterate prankster and former Dead 
Kennedy singer Jello Biafra once observed, 
“There’s a big difference between ‘simple 
crime’ like holding up a 7-11, and ‘creative 
crime’ as a form of expression . . . Creative 
crime is . . . uplifting to the soul ... What 
better way to survive our anthill society 
than by abusing the very mass media that 
sedates the public? ... A prank a day 
keeps the dog leash away!” 


Jamming is part of a historical continuum 
that includes Russian samizdat (under- 
ground publishing in defiance of official 
censorship); the anti-fascist photomontages 
of John Heartfield; Situationist detourne- 
ment (defined by Greil Marcus, in Lipstick 
Traces, as “the theft of aesthetic artifacts 
from their contexts and their diversion into 
contexts of one’s own devise”); the under- 
ground journalism of ’60s radicals such as 
Paul Krassner, Jerry Rubin, and Abbie Hoff- 
man; Yippie street theater such as the cel- 
ebrated attempt to levitate the Pentagon; 
parody religions such as the Dallas-based 
Church of the Subgenius; workplace sabo- 


tage of the sort documented by Processed 
World, a magazine for disaffected data entry 
drones; the ecopolitical monkeywrenching 
of Earth First!; the random acts of Artaud- 
ian cruelty that radical theorist Hakim Bey 
calls “poetic terrorism” (“weird dancing 

in all-night computer banking lobbies . . . 
bizarre alien artifacts strewn in State 
Parks”); the insurgent use of the “cut-up” 
collage technique proposed by William 
Burroughs in “Electronic Revolution” (“The 
control of the mass media depends on lay- 
ing down lines of association . . . Cut/up 
techniques could swamp the mass media 
with total illusion”); and subcultural bri- 
colage (the refunctioning, by societal “out- 
siders,” of symbols associated with the 
dominant culture, as in the appropriation 
of corporate attire and Vogue model 
poses by poor, gay, and largely 

non-white drag queens). 


Culture Jamming 

Mark Dery. 

$4 postpaid from Open Magazine Pamphlet 
Series, PO Box 2726, Westfield, Nj 07091; 
908/789-9608 


diaCulture Review 


_ To call America a “media culture” is 

_ hardly an overstatement. As the Institute 
_ for Alternative Journalism has realized, 

_ the media space is where our issues 

_ and ideas live, breathe, and spawn. 

_ The Institute’s newsletterlike publication, 
_ MediaCulture Review, is a broad-based 

_ collection of articles about the strange 

_ love-hate relationship between America 

_ and its ever-expanding media. 


_ Surprisingly cohesive — given that its 

_ texts range from reviews of art shows 

_ and advertisements to political cartoons 
and summaries of articles posted in 

_ AlterNet, a news service catering to the 
' altemative press — this twenty-page 

_ zine cuts and pastes the essays of 

_ some of today’s sharpest media critics. 
_ As education, the cumulative effect of 
_ MediaCulture Review is to reorient its 


‘readers to the media and its manipu- 
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Media Future 


This four-page newsletter is short enough 
to scan while sorting my mail; it has one 
of the highest hit ratios I've seen in its 
ability to identify key resources and to 
explain them briefly and lucidly. Good 
coverage of the “information highway” 
as well as other media. —HLR 


A National Strategy for Civic Networking: A 
Vision for Change. Miles Fidelman, Richard 
Civille. Center for Civic Networking, Box 
65272, Washington, DC 20035. (202) 362- 
3831. E-mail = rciville@civicnet.org. 


Blueprint for Nil calls for explicit public in- 
terest benchmarks to see that Nil achieves 
measurable public benefits. As TV, tele- 
phone, and computer industries converge, 
regulations that once served the public in- 
terest now impede new market and service 
innovations. NIl has potential to transform 
our daily lives, and our relationship with 
government. 


If built for everyone, Nil can reverse the 
disintegration of our cities, economy, and 
society by revitalizing local economies, im- 
proving gov't service, reducing costs, bring- 
ing 21st century education to all children, 
and building civic institutions and public 
debate. Identifies four ‘grand challenges.’ 
Leverage existing info infrastructure. Use 


lators by bracketing the experience 

of television, film, music or print in self- 
consciousness. As entertainment, well, 
if you can't get a laugh out of pieces 
about Rush Limbaugh's draft-dodging 
or posters demanding that you “know 
your scumbags, then you'll just have to 
moum the current state of our media 
rather than celebrate its postmodem 
contortions. —-Douglas Rushkoff 


| used to watch TV talk shows casually, 

at random. A little Crossfire here, a little 
Larry King Live there, ending the day with 
the first half of Late Night With David 
Letterman. However, routine went the 

way of all flesh when it became apparent 
that 1992 was shaping up as what media 
types dub a “watershed” year . . . the most 
important election year since 1960... 

the biggest economic crisis since the 
Great Depression . . . a crisis of national 


are as American as apple pie. 


Nil to reduce federal debt. Use NIl to 
create sustainable development for locai 
economies and communities. Build Nil so 
benefits flow to poor, to ‘info have-nots.’ 


* 
Strange Bedfellows: How Television and the 
Presidential Candidates Changed American 
Politics, 1992. Tom Rosenstiel. NY: 
Hyperion, 1993. 353 p/$24.95. 


Reviews the 1992 campaign from per- 
spective of behind-the-scenes at ABC-TV 
News. Compared with past campaigns, 

the more complex media filter of 1992 was 
confusing for voters and harder for can- 
didates to control. Feeding local news 
anchors by satellite, local print reporters 
by fax became more important than stage 
managing daily photo ops. Despite good 


intentions to focus on ideas and profile can- 


didates, ABC reverts under time, budget 
pressure to traditional soundbite coverage. 
Both print and TV reporters focused on 
horse race, not on candidates positions 

on issues. All three candidates tried to by- 
pass national media — Bush with photo-op 
tactics from 1988, Perot with Larry King 
and infomercials, Clinton with M-TV and 
Arsenio Hall. Cutting costs and sharing 
expenses with other networks, ABC News 
turns operating profit on election coverage 
— first in TV history. Concludes that ’92 


self-esteem. So many issues coming to the 
fore, so many scandals, outrages, disasters, 
neuroses, controversies, trials and tribula- 
tions, one after the other, chewed up and 
spit out and piled high like old tires in a 
junk yard. 


Belk believes that Santa Claus socializes 
children to believe in boundless abundance 
and having goods bestowed upon them. 
Even worse, it prepares them to assume 
their roles as American consumers, “per- 
petually hoping that happiness is the next 
purchase away.” 


The war on drugs is a war on illegal drugs, 
and the Partnership’s benefactors have a 
huge stake in keeping it that way. They 
know that when schoolchildren learn that 
marijuana and crack are evil, they're also 
learning that alcohol, tobacco and pills 


media took grudging responsibility for its 
coverage, conceding that print and TV 
news alters events. 


Serving the Community: A Public Interest 

Vision of the National Information Infrastruc- 
ture. Computer Professionals for Social Re- 
sponsibility. Box 717, Palo Alto, CA. 94301. 
415-322-3778. E-mail = cpsr@epsr.org. 


After year-long study of the Nil, report 
sees need to: Measure Nil value to society 
as a whole, not just short term profits of 
investors and vendors. Promote a diverse 
and competitive marketplace in Nil con- 
tent. Provide access to government ser- 
vices & info via Ni. Guarantee equitable 
and universal public access through mix of 
legislation, regulation, taxes, and subsidies. 
Provide training, resources, and support 
for civic and noncommercial use of Nil. 
Require public disclosure and public parti- 
cipation in Nil development. Solve security, 
tariff, censorship, and privacy issues to al- 
low easy connection with other nation’s 
info infrastructures. 


Media Future 

Bart Preecs, Editor. 

Free. 1629 Davidson Avenue, Richland, WA 
99352-2665; 509/946-9076 


“Habitrol — it’s a patch.” “You know — 
the patch?” “Habitrol.” “You know — 
Habitrol.” “It’s a patch.” “Habitrol.” 
“Habitrol.” A different person utters 
each phrase, suggesting that multitudes 
are repeating the catechism, multitudes 
enlightened by the priestly voiceover 
that offers the simple exegesis: “Habitrol 
nicotine transdermal system.” But this 
dispatch is redundant: Ad incantations 
ARE a transdermal system, enabling ideas 
to permeate resistance and get under 
your skin. 


MediaCulture Review 

Kathy Cashel & Laurie Ouellette, Editors. 
$24/year (6 issues) from Institute for 
Alternative Journalism, 2025 Eye Street 
NW #1118, Washington, DC 10006; 
202/887-0022 
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fast-paced game, 

citizens with me- TV 
The Plug-in 
navigate Drug 


complex and 
_ dynamic world of words, 
_ images and sounds. 


For those who are concerned about the 
impact of communications media on 


democracy, education, family, and com- 


munity. This publication of Citizens for 


Media Literacy covers the cultural side 
effects of deregulation of cable television 


services, the scientifically measurable 


_ psychological and sociological impact of 
_ mass media, the best resources for un- 
_ derstanding how media work and for 


promoting media literacy. —HLR 


“Media literacy” acknowledges that a 
complex new “grammar” is evolving as 


our information environment — once 
dominated by the printed word — is in- 
creasingly dominated by the electronic 
world of images and sound. 


Just as young basketball players learn to 
“read” the ever-changing flow of play in a 


Media literacy also requires a sophisticated 
understanding of the economic and cultural 
_ dynamics of the “business” of media. 


_ For example, how do the commercial and 
entertainment demands of publishing and 
_ broadcasting shape the delivery of news 
and information? 


How do the cultural relationships between 
reporters (who seek information) and their 
_ sources (officials who seek to shape public 
_ opinion) influence the news and informa- 

_ tion on which we base our citizenship 
activities? 


_ Media literacy also raises important questions 

_ about free speech. For example, the idea of 
a “marketplace of ideas” — in which truth 

_ emerges from “uninhibited, robust and 

_ wide open” debate — has long been a pillar 
_ of First Amendment theory and practice. 


But what happens when the decibel-level of 


_ some “voices” in the marketplace grows loud 

_ enough to drown out alternative voices and 

_ ideas? Many observers believe this future 

_ has already arrived with the increasing con- 
_ centration of mass media ownership. 


In the evolving world of First Amendment 


litigation and legislation, citizens must be- 


_ come informed and organized to insure 
_ that the public interest is served, not just in 


rhetoric, but in practice. 


- Our children are especially at risk in the 


world of TV and advertising. The image cul- 


_ ture increasingly exposes children to adult 
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themes and images in unprecedented ways, 
leading some researchers and critics to 
proclaim the “disappearance of childhood.” 


Citizens for Media Literacy is dedicated 
to helping parents, teachers and con- 
cerned citizens grapple with these issues. 
Our work is focused in three areas: 
children’s issues, citizens’ First Amend- 
ment rights, and public access to the 
media environment. 


The Berenstain Bears and Too Much TV by 
Stan & Jan Berenstain. New York: Random 
House, |984. 


When Brother and Sister Bear rush home 
from school, only to sit down in front of 
the TV for the rest of the afternoon, Mama 
Bear decides there’s “too much TV.” 


With the reluctant support of Papa Bear 

(who’s hooked on TV sports), Mama Bear 

declares a one- 
week ban on 


Turn it TV. During 


their “no TV” 


week, the 
Get a Life! 
rediscover 
a variety of hands-on 
play activities, indoors and out, and the 
whole family goes on a nature walk, star 


gazes at night, and rediscovers the 
pleasures of good conversation. 


“Mama, what is it you don’t like about TV?” 


asks Brother Bear. “I don’t have anything 
against TV,” says Mama Bear. “I like it. 
What I’m against is the TV habit — sitting 
in front of it day after day like old stumps 
waiting for dry rot to set in.” 


The Berenstain Bears series is extremely 
popular among parents and children. The 
illustrations are sharp and colorful while 
the text is delightfully conversational. “Too 
Much TV” is one of the best, true-to-life 
children’s books on television’s Jekyll- 
and-Hyde role in American life. 


The New Citizen 

Wally Bowen, Editor. 

$15/year (4 issues) from Citizens for 
Media Literacy, 34 Wall Street, Suite 407, 
Asheville, NC 28801; 704/255-0182, 


Fax 704/254-2286, Email cmi@uncaedu 


diamatic 


Media-technology-culture critique as 

an art form, from a European youth 
perspective: Mediamatic is a bilingual, 
irreverent, technologically sawy, high- 
production-value magazine out of Am- 
sterdam. This is the kind of cultural ac- 
tivity that the Dutch government actively 
supports — a long way from the cultural 
criteria of the NEA. Mediamatic is more 
intellectual and skeptical than Mondo 
2000, raunchier and more anarchic than 
Wired, and has a far better art budget 
than Whole Earth Review. —HLR 


The ultimate promise of technology is to 
make us master of a world that we com- 
mand by the push of a button. The otaku 
are the avant-garde exploring this world. 
They grew up taking media for granted. 
Now they use them as their natural habi- 
tat for instant gratification of desires — 
desires, of course, that they only direct at 
what the media can give. The time struc- 
ture of the otaku world is one of constant 
disposition. This attitude of consumerism 
is also applied to other people, which is a 
possible explanation for the intensive use 
of the telephone at every hour of the day. 


Mostly, otaku avoid face-to-face com- 
munication, but communicate to excess via 
technical media. The structures of their ex- 
change of information are uwasa (rumour) 
and kuchi-komi, (oral communication, gos- 
sip), minor communication and ofu-rekédo 
(off the record), rupture, fictionality, and 
play (e.g. telephone-games and -parties), 
dispersal of the self into the network, and 
in the last instance — discommunication. 
The importance is in speaking, not what is 
spoken. Otaku characteristically speak with- 
out context. They live in the simulacrum 
of a self-referential system which is not 
subjected to content. Central is the 
awareness: there are media. 


Basically they can communicate only with 
the same type otaku. Their exchange is not 
interactive, they only show off their infor- 
mation. People categorize each other by 
their predilection for certain details. If two 
of them find overlapping tastes they get 
along well, if not they don’t have anything 
to say to each other. No proselytism 
drives them to preach their way. 


This is the dominant entertainment culture. 
The otucky practice of idol worship involves 
collecting artifacts and information not only 
on one, but on ten or a hundred idols. 
Mostly they don’t pick the big ones like 
Matsuda but the B-grade or ‘minor’ idol- 
singers. Of course, they have to keep track 
of their schedules and have to have all the 
records, postcards, t-shirts and other para- 
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Board layout, from Radio Life, for an adaptor that circumvents the DAT copy-protection. 


phernalia. But they wouldn't be otaku if 
they were satisfied with ready-made in- 
dustrial products. They come in two 
sub-categories: the videotaper and the 
photographer. The video-otaku checks all 
the TV-programs in which his idols might 
appear, records them all, and then edits 
the tapes. The camera-otaku has chosen 

a harder task. The idols regularly give pro- 
motion or mini-concerts on the roof-tops 
of department-stores or in the summer in 
swimming-pools. Since unauthorized photo- 
graphing is prohibited, the otaku sneak in. 
Sometimes three or four of them carry in 
the camera in pieces and then assemble 

it inside. Security on the way out can be 
really tough. So the kids run away leaving 
expensive camera equipment with huge 
tele-lenses behind. You can find whole 
collections after a concert. They only take 
the film, which is worth enough to buy 
new cameras. Three hours later they sell 
the photos on the streets in Harajuku. 
The highest value are shots in which the 
wind blows up the girls’ skirts to reveal 
their underwear. 


The creation myth of television is a curious 
one. When the CIA was confronted in the 
fifties with the question of what was to 
become the post-war drug of the masses, 
it hesitated between LSD and TV. The 
possibilities for control originally found in 
psychedelic drugs turned out to have unde- 


sired side-effects after several years. The 
subjects developed cosmic awareness that 
could get along quite nicely without social 
structure or ambition. Then the decision 
was taken to increase the TV’s disappoint- 
ing capacity for consciousness manipulation 
by large-scale expansion of TV sets and 
programs. The dulling capacity of the new 
medium could only be made effective by 

a radical colonisation of leisure time. The 
images offered by TV are easier to control 
than the sovereign phantasms of the drug 
trip. TV’s side effects are barely measur- 
able. Only a handful of civilisation-bewailers 
remain who believe in such a thing as ‘TV 
addiction.’ The rest accept the existing fas- 
cination and the democratising effect of the 
electronic drug. Only when a new drug is 
introduced does it have an hallucinogenic 
effect. Think of your first bike ride with 

a walkman on, or first acquaintance with 
cyberspace. The mild intoxication of infor- 
mation-overload (‘kicks for nix’) disappears 
as soon as the user learns to drain off 95% 
of it to the subliminal level. The informa- 
tion in a two-minute long trailer is sufficient 
to deduce the entire feature film. The hys- 
terical montage of a music video contains 
the 5% necessary for a coherent story. Sus- 
pense is only created when the superfluous 
95% is presented as essential and the mean- 
ingful 5% never shown, as in Twin Peaks. TV 
continues to exert its enlightening influence 
undiminished: year after year it bobs up and 


down in a sea of information that has noth- 
ing to do with its own existence. TV must 
continue to appeal to us in a ‘touristic’ 
fashion: 95% bullshit, with the promise that 
the other 5% will someday come. Zapping 
multi-media users are compelled by their 
obsession not to miss the crucial moments. 
In the meantime, they swim on merrily, 
accepting the stupefaction. 


Mediamatic 

Willem Velthoven, Editor 

Dfl. 65/year (4 issues) from Mediamatic/ 
Subscriptions, Postbus 17490, 1001 JL 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands; 

31(0)20 6384534. 

Internet: editors@mediamatic.hactic.nl 
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If you crave books that are beyond the 
fringe, check out Extreme Books. Unlike 
most purveyors of unusual text, Extreme 


a Portland, Oregon-based bulletin board sys- 
tem that provides a free forum for speech 
and a resource for finding obscure books 
from fringe publishers or on unusual subjects. 
The company targets hip college types with 
accounts on the school Vaxen and subur- 
ban hacker kids who don't have access to 
strange ideas anyplace but online. Says Mitzi 
Waltz (known on the board as Exoskeleton 
Girl), “We exist for the same reason that 
every underground board is stuffed with an- 
archy filez, but instead of the proferred 
crappy bomb recipes wrapped in half-baked 
politics, we have the original source books, 
lots of stuff to cut your intellectual teeth on. 
We find that many of our callers are post- 
education folks employed in the computer 
biz in some way, who have an absolutely 
ravenous appetite for information on all sorts 
of subjects, whether it’s unusual music like 
The Residents or fringe political ideas, ways 
of avoiding government control vis-a-vis 
drugtesting, surveillance, what have you, or 
simply an interest in offbeat literature that's 
not served by the ubiquitous Waldenbooks/ 
B. Dalton chain stores with their predigested 
crap.” The board does contain an interesting 
mix of the Portland underground, from radi- 
cal faeries to a token Aryan, discussing the 
latest conspiracy theories, who shot down 
the UFO over Roswell, and where's the hot- 
test place in town to meet other horny peo- 
ple. The catalog offers an unprecedented 
variety of the extreme, the fringe, and the 
obscure. The latest publications from RE/ 
Search, Feral House, Amok, Loompanics and 
Semiotext(e) are all in this one catalog. Plus 
reprints of Situationalist tracts, radical mani- 
festos from various eras, manga even | 
thought to be unlikely (like “Hello Kitty 
meets the Marquis de Sade and loses big 
time”), obscure Beat books, and the philoso- 
phies of a plethora of cults: Manson, Process 
Church, and a whole buncha folks who just 
knew they were God Almighty incamate. 
—Jerod Pore 


Extreme Books 
Catalog free from Extreme Books, PO Box 


email: catalog@mailer.extremebooks.com; BBS: 
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Books has an Internet-accessible catalog and | 


11704, Portland, OR 97211-0704; 503/249-8090; 


503/288-3960 


In the pages of Crash Collusion, ethno- 
botany, UFOs, orgone and fringe topics 
come together in a form of modern 
_ shamanism. Some articles have corre- 

_ lated the latest Hollywood trends, UFO 


We leam that the ever-popular Bufo 


uses its psychedelic secretions during 
' sex to give its partner “the ultimate 


_ for the successful propagation of the 

_ species.” H. P. Lovecraft is seen as a 

_ prophet of the nuclear age. Psycho- 
actives and sex magick, specifically 
-manijuana but also the ancient black 
beads of Contac, are explored. Brain- 
washing, opiates and shamanistic prac- 
_ tices are compared with the traditional 
_ psychoactives of LSD, peyote and psilo- 


_ presented as an altered state, and the 
al sys- 


eamfime Talkingmai 


Dreamtime Talkingmail is “information 
& images concerning the becoming of 
Dreamtime Village, a rural experiment 
in combining the ancient technology of 
permaculture with the unlimited possi- 
bilities of hypermedia arts.” And an 
amazing experiment it is. But the zine 
is not confined to the Dreamtime 
Village. We've also been presented with 
the urban-squat/dumpster-diving version 
of alternative survival, as well as the joys 
of plants that the patent-holding agri- 
businesses would rather see die out. Yes, 


and there is news about the Village, their 


taxes, their successes, their war against 
the snails and slugs and the quiet joy of 


§ just living there. If you want a cheap and 


easy comparison, Dreamtime Talking- 
mail is like Whole Earth Review without 
all the technohippy cultural baggage. 
—Jerod Pore 


Dreamtime Talkingmail 
Miekal And, Editor. 

24 pp. $4 each; $12 for 3 issues from 
Xeroxial Endarchy, Route |, Box 131, 
LaFarge, WI 54639 


hoaxes, and government disinformation. 


Alvarius (the Sonoran Psychedelic Toad) 


_ mind-blowing orgasm, excellent impetus 


_cybin. The UFO abduction experience is 


Austin, TX 7 


tem is explored, and there's the 

ultimate altered state: religion. If 
you re tired of the same old real- 
ity, try Crash Collusion. 

—Jerod Pore 


Now, here’s where a clear-cut con- 
nection to UFOlogy emerges. Many, 
if not most, students of the phe- 
nomenon of UFOs have long sus- 
pected that there might be a terres- 
trial origin to the saucers. Con- 
spiratologist John Judge, in his tape 
“Unidentified Fascist Observatories” 
makes a strong case for the saucers 
being a hidden and higher echelon 
of government research project, uti- 
lizing the secrets of disk craft that 
we inherited from the Nazis at the 
end of WWII. 


Crash Collusion 
32 pp. $4 each; $14 for 4 issues from 
Wesley Nations, PO Box 49233, 


_ White Lights deals with subjects con- 

_ sidered hereticai, even within the Aryan 
Movement. Editor Victor Noble’s solution 
for “freeing the White Race from the 


stranglehold of the Jews” is Nietzsche's 
Ubermensch. But how does such a 


_ being come into existence? That involves 
_ a fascinating mix of eugenics, yoga, 
_ Chnistianity and the Holy Grail, and 


communication with beings from more 
advanced civilizations (a.k.a. the Space 
Brothers). The guiding historical figures 
are Charlemagne and Jesus, both of 


_whom were probable Overmen. “Hitler's 
_ fatal mistake was his rejection of Chris- 
_tianity,” says Noble. 


| UFOs are not alien to the Aryan move- 
- ment; the Church of Jesus Christ Chris- 
tian 
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BS It's pure bliss when the “comic” form 
‘ hits the mark. Even people who don’t | 
read comix tend to like the books coogf- 
eratively published by Puppy Toss, a © 
Bs group of dedicated young artists based, 
See in Berkeley, CA. The Puppy Toss artists 
a sputter out their own unrefined, original 
hes visions while unashamedly utilizing all 
es the history at their backs and the great 
wave of pop images that composes their 
culture to genuinely express themselves. 
It's scrawling bison on the cave walls — Faces: A Black Text 
and the Puppy Tossers manage to put 
: both primitive honesty and a sophisti- 
be cated familiarity with their image-reper- 
| toires to work in the same place. 


X% Skim Lizard 


Rough-hewn and personai, the Skim Liz- 
ard Anthologies offer a solid introduction 
to the chaotic Puppy Toss ethic. Skim 

(fucking) lizard 3 combines a balanced 
selection of high-caliber underground 

comicz (PT’s preferred spelling) with the 
texture and personality of a zine, labori- 
ously hand-bound with what Oppears 


This is by far the best way | can imagine 
to spend fifty cents. It makes me weep. 


Consistency is not Puppy Toss’s forte. 
The size, format, and print quality vary 
wildly from book to book, as do artist 
style and linear narrative. Consider this X, 
a drawback if you will, or leap with 
glee into the eclectic nature of the 
experience. —magdalen 


3 Puppy Toss’ Evil Brother-in-Law Lester, : 
Ss the Mail Order Catalogue!! contains the » 
group's own books as well as other self- 
s published comics, and can be obtained 

4 by writing address below. 


@: A Story 


In @, the perfect balance is reached 
between Christopher Hatfield's relent- 
lessly cracked psyche and the easily ma- 
nipulated, recognizable story forms he 
In his latest collection of spate, 
teggd and jagged Gothic panels, one. 
woman bleeds napalm on her enemies 
while the aptly named Peekab6o vénug 
unleases huge tendrilled monsters frog 
her abdomen and a gentleman calle 
Pain slashes chainlink with razoxblad 
fingers. Not everybody's cup of 
marred by several pages of dim printing, 


cans are of extraterrestrial origin, and 
some exobiologists have identified a 
non-interventionist alien race known as 


= “the Blonds” or “the Aryans.” White 
& Lights is the first publication I've seen 


Q's the book for people who delight in 
the unabashedly dark and disconcerting 


are that has advocated contact and coop- world of archetypal streetcrawlers but 
os eration with the E.T.s to further the goals who are bored with the slick packaging 
ss of white supremacy. —Jerod Pore treatment and predictably shiny feel fre- 
quently given to so-called “cyberpunk” 
When | was or 12 years old, |had some images and themes. 

a German postage stamps; they had Hitler’s | Puppy Toss 


picture on them, and the words, “Wer 


Three Percent Skim Lizard |: 52 pp. $2.95 ($3.95 postpaid). 
ein Folk retten will, kann nur heroisch 


666% Skim (fucking) Lizard 3: 25 pp. $2 ($3 postpaid). 


Ss denken.” This means, “He who wants to Faces: A Black Text (a small thought on loneliness). 
save a nation can only think heroically.” k capelli; 16 pp. $0.50 ($1.50 postpaid). 
Maybe he overdid it. | 9: a story, section a. Christopher Hatfield; 36 pp. 
$2.50 ($3.50 postpaid). 
White Lights Free postage on orders over $5. 


36 pp. $2 each from Victor Noble, PO Box 


17231, Philadelphia, PA 19105 Catalog free from Puppy Toss, PO Box 9849, 


Berkeley, CA 94709 
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Art Mee 


Anyone who has seen the vid- 
eo discussions between Bill 
Moyers and Joseph Campbell 
(also distributed by Mystic 
Fire) will have some idea of 
the fascination and contradic- 
tions in a video series of this 
sort — a succession of talk- 
ing heads that, instead 
of boring you, 
deliver hours 
of synapse- 
popping 
ideas and 
discussions. 


In 1990, 
artists Joseph 
Beuys and 
Robert Filliou 
gathered a 
group of sci- | 
entists, artists, 
spiritual lead- 


New Agers of all persuasions. 
«Richard Kadrey 


we 


_ Imagine a warped anthropology lecture 

- crossed with a shamanic ritual and rave 

culture’s technophilic-info-overload aes- 

_ thetic, and you'll have a fair idea of what 

_ Alien Dreamtime is al! about. 

_ entertaining (for once) computer graph- 

ics, ambient techno rhythms, the throb- 
bing of a lone didgeridoo, manipulated 

_ video of an erotically gyrating dancer 

__and one of Terence McKenna’s perfor- 

_ mance/lectures, this video is a phen- 

ethylamine-drenched, techno-primitive 

_ extravaganza, par excellence. 

_ light for Deadheads, psychedelic shock 

troops, UFO mutants, technoids and 


ers and economists in Amster- 
dam for a five-day conference 
to hash over the possibility 
of a truly holistic world view 
and its implications for the 
future of the world econ- 
omy — basically, how to 
make the machine so it 
doesn't fall apart, and runs 
better in the future. Some of 
the series participants in- 
clude Rupert Sheldrake, 
Fritiof Capra, Marina 
Abramovic, Ilya Prigo- 
gine and John Cage. 


This five-part series 
that grew out of the 
conference combines 
highlights from panel 
discussions with follow- 
up interviews, allowing 
many of the speakers 
to expand on their 


Combining 


DEVIL MES 


Alien Dreamtime 

$19.98 ($23.48 postpaid) from City of 
Tribes, 63 Fountain Street, San Francisco, — 
A sure de- Cp 94114; 800/767-4748 


swe 


_ A safe-sex video with a difference — 
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™ actually, a couple of differences. Firstly, 
it's aimed squarely at lesbians. Secondly, 
it’s 99 percent “how to” free, and con- 

_ centrates instead on showing that safe 
sex can be every bit as hot and twisted 
as unsafe sex. It’s a little fable, really — 
an attractive lesbian couple meet and 

_ are attracted to each other, in bed, 

_ though, one womans insistence that 

_ they use dams and gloves startles her 

_ new lover completely out of the mood. 

_ They go for help, information and en- 
couragement to the wizard's castle, 
which, in this case, is ad women’s sex 

_ club. After an inspiring evening of watch- 


_ ing sweaty demos by The Safe Sex Sluts 


ideas. But what really makes the series 
fascinating is the combination of thinkers 
in each episode. On the very first tape 
you have group and individual discussions 
wherein the Dalai Lama talks about the 
true nature of the mind and the plight 
of the Tibetan people, Robert Rausch- 
enberg describes working with natural 
processes in his art, David Bohm talks 
about his search for the “order” of the 
universe, and Russian economist Stanis- 
lav Menshikov looks at the economic 
implications of a holistic world view. 


One of the most rewarding aspects of 
a series like this is that it's impossible 
to absorb all of it in a single viewing — 
each tape is as information-dense as 

a book. And like a good book, this is 
the kind of series that 
can open your mind 
and change your 
point of view. 
—Richard Kadrey 


Art Meets 
Science and 
Spirituality in a 
Changing Economy 

(5-part video series) 

$129.95 ($136.90 postpaid) from 

Mystic Fire Video, PO Box 2249, Livonia, 
Mi 48150; 800/292-900| 


Safe is Desire 
$39.95 ($43.95 


postpaid) from 
Fatale Video, | 
526 Castro Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94114; 800/845-4617 

(not to mention some of the other 
club-goers), the reluctant half of our 
couple is convinced. She and her friend 
retire to bed where they delightedly (and | 
safely) fuck like crazed weasels happily | 
ever after. 


After checking out Safe is Desire, I'm 

still left with the annoying question: So 
where the hell's a tape this hot for 
straight and bi couples? 
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True Hallucinations 


This is either the most important work of 
self-prophecy since Moses came down 
from Sinai, or the boldest sorta-true psy- 
chedelic fable since Castaneda’s Don 
Juan. It originated in a multi-hour spoken 
extravaganza McKenna started telling 
to small groups about fifteen years ago. 
Now he raps at raves and you hear 
about his theories all over the Internet 
(humans evolved as language-using 
creatures because our ancestors on the 
savanna ate psychedelic mushrooms; 
mushroom spores are the interstellar 
travelers that seed a trans-light-speed, 
trans-galactic, telepathic groupmind; the 
| Ching, DNA, and the Mayan calendar 
agree that evolution and history are rac- 
ing toward a mystic singularity in the 
year 20! 3). 


In 1971, McKenna, his brother Dennis, 
and a small but weird band of hippie 
scholar-adventurers set off for the Co- 
lombian Amazon in pursuit of ancient 
knowledge and fabled mind-drugs. 
Terence, the ethnobotanist, and Dennis, 
the ethnopharmacologist, and their en- 
tourage carted hundreds of pounds of 
equipment far up the Rio Putumayo and 
ended up in a remote village, performing 
experiments with sound and psychedelic 
plants. The results of their efforts were 
so extraordinary that the McKenna 
brothers have spent the years since then 
verifying the visions revealed to them 
during “The Experiment at La Chorrera.” 
UFOs, the raising of the alchemic Philos- 
opher's Stone, trans-time experiments, 
telepathy, prescience, madness and 
near-death experiences — all the ele- 
ments of a rollicking saga; in this case, a 
tale with maddeningly outrageous corre- 
lations to verifiable events. —HLR 


Dennis looked up from his meditations and 
announced that he had just realized that he 
could cause any telephone to ring by simply 
concentrating on an image that he refused 
to divulge. He went further than that and 
claimed that he could make phones ring at 
anytime in the past during which tele- 
phones existed. To demonstrate this ability 
he dialed Mother sometime in the fall of 
1953. He caught her in the act of listening 
to Dizzy Dean call a World Series game. 
And according to Dennis she refused to 
believe that he was on the phone, since she 
could see his three-year-old form asleep in 
front of her. He told her he would call back 
earlier and then spent the rest of the after- 
noon calling everyone he could think of at 
various times in the past, carrying on ani- 
mated conversations and chortling to him- 
self about the minds he was blowing and 


the wonders of what he called “Ma 
Bell.” And thus did the afternoon of 
March 6 pass. 


A reasonable conclusion would have been 
to suppose that Dennis was toxically 
schizophrenic and that we should leave the 
Amazon. What muddied the water consid- 
erably was me. | was comparatively normal 
except for one thing: | insisted that every- 
thing was all right and that Dennis knew 
exactly what he was doing... . 


| felt this way although | knew nothing 
about how he had performed the experi- 
ment or discovered the theory. | knew only 
that from that dawn moment when we 
looked at the mushroom immediately after 
the experiment something very bizarre had 
happened to me. 


| was in a very strange place. | felt as 
though | had become myself. My contact 
with the voice was like that of a student to 
a teacher. It let me know things. Beyond 
any possibility of argument | knew things 
that | couldn’t ordinarily know. Ev had gone 
through the experiment, but nothing at all 
had happened to her. My other friends 
seemed very distant. They couldn’t under- 
stand what was happening and preferred to 
reject us. Everyone thought that everyone 
else was crazy. In fact, relative to their 


normal behavior everyone did behave 
very oddly. 


The main thing the unseen teacher said 
was, “Do not worry. Do not worry, be- 
cause there is something that you have to 
get straight about. Your brother will re- 
cover. Your companions will take care of 
him. Do not worry, but listen. You have to 
get this down.” Within hours after the ex- 
periment this started impinging on me — 
something that | must figure out. 


True Hallucinations 

Terence McKenna. HarperSanFrancisco, 
1993; 237 pp. ISBN 0-06-250545-9 

$20 ($22.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 

800/331-3761 


The Holotropic Mind 


Stanislav Grof, rational mystic and her- 
etic of mainstream psychology, maps 
out the boundaries of the frontiers of 
consciousness exploration. Using the 
hologram (any part of which encodes 
the whole in its entirety) as a metaphor 
for consciousness, Grof proposes a new 
cartography of the psyche, his primary 
landmarks being those associated with 
“non-ordinary” states of consciousness, 
e.g, parapsychology, trance and drug- 
induced states, shamanism, mystic vi- 
sions, and “psychotic disorders.” 


Grof was among the first (and became 
among the last) to seriously experiment 
with and map the effects of LSD-25. His 
most recent experiments bypass the 
need for LSD, using breathing and music 
to invoke experiences that emulate de- 
scriptions of near-death and birth recall 
experiences. —Augustus Rose 


For over two hundred years the 
Newtonian perspective has dictated the 
criteria for what is an acceptable or unac- 
ceptable experience of reality. Accordingly, 
a “normally functioning” person is one who 
is capable of accurately mirroring back the 
objective external world that Newtonian 
science describes. Within that perspective, 


our mental functions are limited to taking 
in information from our sensory organs, 
storing it in our “mental computer banks,” 
and then perhaps recombining sensory data 
to create something new. Any significant 
departure from this perception of “objec- 
tive reality” — actually consensus reality or 
what the general population believes to be 
true — would have to be dismissed as the 
product of an overactive imagination or a 
mental disorder. 


The Holotropic Mind 

(The Three Levels of Human Consciousness 
and How They Shape Our Lives) 

Stanislav Grof & Hai Zina Bennett. 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1990; 240 pp. 

ISBN 0-06-250659-5 

$12 ($14.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 
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INDEX 1995 


BY DAVID BURNOR 


This index con.prises the last four 
issues of Whole Earth Review 


(#78, #79, #80, #81). 
Book titles are italic. 


The authors of books reviewed 
are included. 


Abortion 
“Birthtales,” 78:4 
Abuse 
see also Sexua! abuse. 
“Legacy,” 80:10 
Understanding Abusive Families, 80:14 
ACLU 
American Civil Liberties Union, 80:120 
Your Right to Privacy, 80:116 
Across Realtime, 81:95 
“Acting Lesson from Peter Coyote” 
Brand, Stewart, 79:36 
Adams, Frank T. 
Putting Democracy to Work, 81:34 
Africa 
Ota Benga, 79:99 
African American women 
A Taste of Power, 79:82 
Habit of Surviving, 78:80 
Waiting to Exhale, 78:84 
Ageirg 
Broomstick, 78:83 
Crone Chronicles, 78:82 
Agriculture 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Seeds of Change, 81:103 
Aikido 
In Search of the Warrior Spirit, 80:8 
Women in Aikido, 80:9 
Air freshener 
Ozium Air Sanitizer, 78:90 
“Alan Coren & Miles Kington,” 78:113 
Alchemy of Iliness, 80:81 
All Music Guide, 80:128 
Allen, Anita 
Uneasy Access, 80:119 
Alliance des Paysans 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Alternative energy 
Alternative Energy Sourcebook, 79:125 
Sunshine Revolution, 79:125 
Wind Power for Home & Business, 80:127 
Alternative medicine 
Healing and the Mind, 79:105 
“Homeopathic Medicine: 
A Modern View,” 80:100 
Mind/Body Medicine, 79:105 
American Civili Liberties Union 
American Civil Liberties Union, 80:120 
Your Right to Privacy, 80:116 
American Ground Zero, 80:105 
“American Mantra” 
Higgins, Bryan, 78:94 
American Science & Surplus catalog, 78:114 
American Way of Birth, 78:22 
Ancient forests 
see also Forests. 
“Michigamme,” 80:32 
“And Giveth Me Songs in the Night” 
Hall, Nancy E., 78:40 
Anderson, William 
Green Man, 80:36 


Antibiotic Paradox, 80:67 
Arcade Dictionary of Word Origins, 79:130 
Architecture 
Construction Bookstore’s Construction 
Sawvy Catalog, 78:115 
Design Grids, 78:117 
Designing Your Natural House, 78:117 
Light, Wind and Structure, 81:105 
Next American Metropolis, 81:104 
Small Spaces, 79:95 
Aristocracy of Everyone, 81:66 
Arizona Capitol Times, 81:102 
Army 
see Military. 
Art 
From the Faraway Nearby, 78:84 
Art of the Long View, 79:15 
Asia 
see China. 
Asperger’s Syndrome 
Autism & Asperger Syndrome, 80:30 
“Birthright,” 80:18 
“tf You Think Your Child Has Autism,” 80:24 
“Myths About Autism,” 80:24 
“Asperger's Syndrome and the 
Autistic Spectrum” 
Lay, Carrie, 80:28 
Assembling California, 79:114 
Astronomy 
Orion Telescopes, 78:125 
“At Your Servas Abroad” 
Glickman, Arthur P., 80:17 
Athletics 
Power at Play, 80:8 
Atomic Bomb 
see Nuclear weapons. 
Auschwitz 
Children of the Flames, 79:81 
Ausubel, Kenny 
Seeds of Change, 81:103 
Autism 
“Asperger's Syndrome and the 
Autistic Spectrum,” 80:28 
Autism & Asperger Syndrome, 80:30 
“Birthright,” 80:18 
“if You Think Your Child Has Autism,” 80:24 
“Myths About Autism,” 80:24 
Siege, The, 80:30 
Automation 
see also Computers, Robotics. 
“Cautions on the Superhuman 
Transition,” 81:96 
“Technological Singuiarity,” 81:88 
Automobiles 
Rampvan, 79:107 
Retiring Old Cars, 80:106 
Aviation 
Understanding the Sky, 78:125 
Ayto, John 
Arcade Dictionary of Word Origins, 79:130 


Back Designs catalog, 79:107 
Badgersett Research Farm, 78:125 
Bakalar, James B., coauthor 
Marihuana, the Forbidden Medicine, 80:50 
Baker, Will 
“My Children Explain the Big Issues,” 79:96 
Shadow Hunter, 79:98 
Baldwin, J. 
“Charge!”, 81:114 
Bancroft Library 
Mark Twain Project, 78:106 
Band-Aid Fingertip Bandages, 78:91 
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Bandit, The, 78:36 
Barasch, Marc 
Healing Path, 81:103 
Barber, Benjamin R. 
Aristocracy of Everyone, 81:66 
Barreiro, Jose, editor 
Indian Roots of American Democracy, 81:111 
Basch, Reva 
“GirlWare,” 78:34 
“Based on a True Story” 
Jones, Ron, 79:70 
Bashe, Philip, coauthor 
You Don't Have to Die, 80:83 
Basin and Range, 79:114 
Beechmann, Roland 
Trees and Man, 79:120 
Before You Call the Doctor, 80:74 
Beginner's Guide to the 
World Economy, 79:85 
Beinfield, Harriet 
Between Heaven and Earth, 80:74 
Bennett, Colin J. 
Regulating Privacy, 80:119 
Best of Myles, 78:93 
Between Heaven and Earth, 80:74 
Beyond the Beauty Strip, 79:122 
Bias 
“Gender Bias,” 78:32 
Bicycles 
Slime Flat Tire Eliminator, 81:53 
Whee! Peelers, 81:53 
Biography 
From the Faraway Nearby, 78:84 
Biology 
see Evolution. 
Biotechnology 
see Genetic engineering. 
Birth control 
“GirlWare,” 78:34 
Menstat, 78:34, 79:134 
“Birthright” 
Lay, Carrie, 80:18 
“Birthtales” 
DiLucchio, Patrizia, 78:4 
Bits & Pieces catalog, 78:115 
Black Panthers 
A Taste of Power, 79:82 
This Side of Glory, 79:82 
Blindness 
LS&S Products for the 
Visually impaired, 79:106 
Physician's Guide to Cataracts, Glaucoma 
& Other Eye Probiems, 79:106 
Biume, Harvey, coauthor 
Ota Benga, 79:99 
Book of JIM, 81:112 
Book reviews 
Philip Morrison's Long Look 
at the Literature, 79:18 
“Books of a Fighter” 
Randolph, Sarah, 78:78 
Booksellers 
Common Reader catalog, 79:21 
Bosch cordless tools, 81:114 
Bottoms, Bette L., editor 
Child Victims, Child Witnesses, 81:19 
Brack, Pet & Ben 
Moms Don't Ge? Sick, 80:83 
Bradbury, Ellen, editor 
From the Faraway Nearby, 78:84 
Bradford, Phillips Verner 
Ota Benga, 79:99 
Brand, Stewart 
“Acting Lesson from Peter Coyote,” 79:36 
“Odd Couple,” 79:88 
Brandeis, Louis 
Right to Privacy, 80:120 
Brilliant, Larry, M.D. 
“Health of Humanity,” 80:58 
Brockman, John 
“Emerging Third Culture,” 79:16 
Broomstick, 78:83 


Brown, Azby 
Small Spaces, 79:95 
Brown, Elaine 
A Taste of Power, 79:82 
Brown, Lester R. 
Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 
Browser’s Dictionary, 78:93 
Bryant, Barry 
Cancer and Consciousness, 80:90 
Bryson, Bill 
Mother Tongue, 78:92 
Budd, Louis J., editor 
Mark Twain: Collected Tales, Sketches, 
Speeches, and Essays, 78:106 
Buddhism 
Embodied Mind, 80:75 
Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, 79:104 
Building 
Construction Bookstore’s Construction 
Savvy Catalog, 78:115 
Designing Your Natural House, 78:117 
Hendricksen Natirlich 
Flooring & Interiors, 80:108, 81:123 
Pink Plus, 81:53 
Smal! Spaces, 79:95 
Sourcebook for Sustainable Design, 80:106 
Building Support Networks 
for Schools, 81:68 
Bullard, Robert D., editor 
Confronting Environmental Racism, 81:111 
Bultman, Scott, editor 
All Music Guide, 80:128 
Burrito Suiter, 79:128 
Burton, Jr., Kenneth S., coauthor 
Woodworkers Guide to Making and Using 
Jigs, Fixtures and Setups, 80:126 
Business 
see also Economics, Employment. 
“Corporations Change Their Spots,” 81:28 
ECO Magazine, 81:75 
Ecology of Commerce, 81:34 
Engineering Culture, 81:36 
“Liquid Society,” 81:38 
Privacy Laws and Business, 80:119 
Productive Workplaces, 81:30 
Public Citizen, 81:32 
Putting Democracy to Work, 81:34 
Self-Directed Work Teams, 81:32 
Trade Advisory Committees, 81:32 


California Gold Rush 
They Saw the Elephant, 78:80 
Calthorpe, Peter 
Next American Metropolis, 81:104 
Caivin, William H. 
“Cautions on the Superhuman 
Transition,” 81:96 
Cancer 
Cancer and Consciousness, 80:90 
Commonweal Cancer Help Program, 80:81 
Everyone’s Guide to Cancer Therapy, 80:82 
“In the Face of the Hurricane,” 80:82 
Life in the Shadow, 80:83 
Moms Don't Get Sick, 80:83 
Refuge, 80:90 
Spontaneous Remissions, 80:91 
Third Opinion, 80:82 
Understanding Cancer, 80:82 
Wrestling with the Angei, 80:80 
You Don't Have to Die, 80:83 
Capitalism 
see also Economics. 
“Liquid Society,” 81:38 
Capitol Hill Services, 81:102 
Capitol Information Service, 81:102 
Careers 
see Employment. 
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Carpentry 
see Building, Woodworking. 
Carpeting 
Hendricksen Natirlich Flooring & Interiors, 
80:108, 81:123 
Carroll, John 
Confidential Information Sources, 80:118 
Carroll, Jon 
Near-Life Experiences, 81:87 
Cars 
see Automobiles. 
Cartoons 
see Comics. 
Carty, Winthrop P. 
Rhino Man and Other Uncommon 
Environmentalists, 78:119 
Case, Joyce, coauthor 
When Your Child Has Been Molested, 81:18 
Casti, John L. 
Reality Rules, 79:64 
Castieman, Michael, coauthor 
Before You Call the Doctor, 80:74 
Catalfo, Phil 
“In the Face of the Hurricane,” 80:82 
Catalog of Catalogs Ill, 80:126 
“Cautions on the Superhuman Transition” 
Calvin, William H., 81:96 
Cayley, David 
Ivan Illich in Conversation, 81:52 
“Censorship in the 1990s” 
Rheingold, Howard, 80:1 
Chaos and Fractals 
Peitgen, Heinz-Otto, 79:61 
“Charge!” 
Baldwin, J., 81:114 
Charisma, 79:83 
Chariton, Chuck 
“Forces Adrift,” 78:86 
Charns, Alexander 
Cloak and Gavel, 80:118 
Cheap Tricks, 78:122, 79:134 
Chemotherapy 
see Cancer. 
Child abuse 
“Legacy,” 80:10 
Understanding Abusive Families, 80:14 
Child molestation 
Child Victims, Child Witnesses, 81:19 
Confabulations, 81:18 
Don't Blame ME, Daday, 81:19 
Little Secrets, 81:18 
“Memories, True & False,” 81:20 
“Mother vs. Molester,” 81:8 
Partners in Recovery, 81:18 
Silent Shame, 81:18 
When Your Child Has Been Molested, 81:18 
Childbirth 
American Way of Birth, 78:22 
“Birthtales,” 78:4 
“Love in the Hour of Haniel,” 78:26 
Children 
see also Autism, Education. 
“Birthright,” 80:18 
Good Behavior, 80:16 
Operating Instructions, 78:24 
“Self-Defense as Curriculum,” 81:4 
Siege, The, 80:30 
World of Small, 79:124 
You Don't Have to Die, 80:83 
Children of the Flames, 79:81 
Chin, Wee Heow 
lilustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs, 80:75 
China 
China News Digest, 81:84 
ChinaMail, 81:84 
ChinaNet, 81:84 
Chinese Computing Network, 81:84 
“Electronic China,” 81:84 
“Whistling in the Dark,” 81:76 


Chinese medicine 


Between Heaven and Earth, 80:74 
Healing and the Mind, 79:105 
Illustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs, 80:75 
“Chipko Revisited” 

Nelson, Brian, 79:116 
Chofu Water Heater, 78:91 
“Christian Pandevotionalism” 

Clark, Daniel, 80:52 
“Church of the Living Tree” 

Stahl, John, 80:44 
Ciardi, John 

Browser’s Dictionary, 78:93 
City planning 

Earthword Journal, 81:75 

Next American Metropolis, 81:104 
Clark, Cathy, coauthor 

Privacy, How to Get It, 

How to Enjoy It, 80:117 
Clark, Daniel 

“Christian Pandevotionalism,” 80:52 
Clay 

New Clay, 78:116 
Cloak and Gavel, 80:118 
Ciothing 

Patcher Sewing Machines, 79:129 

Zipper Rescue Kit, 79:129 
Coalition for Hemp Awareness, 80:51 
Cognitive sciences 

Embodied Mind, 80:75 
Cohen, Eliot A. 

Military Misfortunes, 79:85 
Cohen, Mark Nathan 

Health and the Rise of Civilization, 80:63 
Cole, Lewis, coauthor 

This Side of Glory, 79:82 
Coleman, Elliot 

New Organic Grower's 

Four Season Harvest, 78:118 
Coleman, Lynda L. 

“Second-Hand Rows,” 78:63 
Coiquhoun, Archibald, translator 

Leopard, The, 79:20 
Comics 

Book of JIM, 81:112 

Greetings from This Modern World, 81:113 

“R. Crumb’s Sketch Book,” 79:66 

Understanding Comics, 81:112 
“Commanded By Love” 

Heckler, Richard Strozzi, 80:4 
Common Reader catalog, 79:21 
Commonweal Cancer Help Program, 80:81 
Communications 

see also Computer networks, 

Telecommunications. 

In the Mirror of the Past, 79:84 
Communities 

“Shaping Bioregional Schools,” 81:70 
Complete Video Library of Computers, 

Freedom & Privacy, 80:121 
Complexity (Lewin), 79:60 
Complexity (Waldrop), 79:60 
Computer games 

“Follow Your Weird,” 79:22 
Computer networks 

ChinaNet, 81:84 

Chinese Computing Network, 81:84 

CompuServe, 80:121 

Handbook of Personal Data 

Protection, 80:119 

Information Web, 80:125 

Internet Companion, 80:124 

“Legislation Online,” 81:100 

Mac Internet Tour Guide, 80:125 

Protecting Electronic Messaging, 80:120 

Turning Point Information Services, 78:34 

Whole Internet User’s 

Guide & Catalog, 80:124 
Computer Professionals 

for Social Responsibility, 80:120 
Computer software 

see Software. 


Computers 
see also Telecommunications. 
“Cautions on the Superhuman 
Transition,” 81:96 
Complete Video Library of Computers, 
Freedom & Privacy, 80:121 
Fuzzy Logic, 79:63 
Hacker Crackdown, 79:27 
‘Technological Singularity,” 81:88 
Confabulations, 81:18 
Confédération Paysanne 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Confidential Information Sources, 80:118 
Conflict resolution 
“Books of a Fighter,” 78:78 
“Notes of a Fighter,” 78:76 
Confronting Environmental Racism, 81:111 
Congressional Quarterly 
Your Right to Privacy, 80:120 
Conrad, Chris 
Hemp - Lifeline to the Future, 80:51 
Conservation 
see Environment. 
Constitutional rights 
see Law, Privacy. 
Construction 
see Building. 
Construction Bookstore’s 
Construction Savvy Catalog, 78:115 
Coontz, Stephanie 
Way We Never Were, 80:14 
Cordless tools 
“Charge!”, 81:114 
Coren, Alan 
“Alan Coren & Miles Kington,” 78:113 
Corporations 
see also Business. 
“Corporations Change Their Spots,” 81:28 
Ecology of Commerce, 81:34 
Engineering Culture, 81:36 
Productive Workplaces, 81:30 
“Corporations Change Their Spots” 
Kaplan, Jeffrey, 81:28 
Coulter, Catherine 
Season of the Sun, 78:36 
Country Careers, 81:86 
Covert Culture Sourcebook, 81:99 
Cowan, Carol 
“Real Champions Don't Come Home,” 78:67 
Coyote, Peter 
“Acting Lesson from Peter Coyote,” 79:36 
Crandall, B.C. 
Nanotechnology, 79:62 
Crary, Jonathan, editor 
Incorporations (Zone #6), 79:34 
Crone Chronicles, 78:82 
Crumb, R. 
“R. Crumb’s Sketch Book,” 79:66 
Cryptography 
see Encryption. 
Culture 
Covert Culture Sourcebook, 81:99 
“Emerging Third Culture,” 79:16 
“Going Indian,” 81:106 
Native Roots, 81:110 
Current Contents on Diskette, 78:85 
Cyberspace 
see Computer networks, Virtual Reality. 
“Cypherpunks, E-Money, and the 
Technologies of Disconnection” 
Kelly, Kevin, 79:40 


Dance of Anger, 78:78 
Dangerous Men and 
Adventurous Women, 78:36 
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Dappen, Andy 
Cheap Tricks, 78:122, 79:134 
Dashlite, 79:128 
Databases 
Confidential Information Sources, 80:118 
Current Contents on Diskette, 78:85 
Privacy for Sale, 80:117 
Daughters and Mothers, 80:16 
Deal, Car! 
Greenpeace Guide to Anti-Environmental 
Organizations, 80:56 
Death & dying 
“Kami,” 79:100 
Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, 79:104 
Defense 
see Military, Self-defense. 
Deforestation 
see Forests. 
Deja Shoes Eco Sneakers, 79:115 
Dekel, Sheila Cohn, coauthor 
Children of the Flames, 79:81 
Design 
Design Methods, 79:65 
Green Products By Design, 80:107 
Light, Wind and Structure, 81:105 
Redefining Designing, 80:107 
Small Spaces, 79:95 
Sourcebook for Sustainable Design, 80:106 
Designing Your Natural House, 78:117 
Development 
see also City planning, Environment. 
“Gender Bias,” 78:32 
Devereaux, Jude 
The Bandit, 78:36 
Devil Stick Book, 78:90, 79:134 
DeWalt cordless tools, 81:114 
Di Lampedusa, Guiseppe 
Leopard, The, 79:20 
Diamond, Jared 
Third Chimpanzee, 78:118 
Dictionaries 
Arcade Dictionary of Word Origins, 79:130 
Browser’s Dictionary, 78:93 
Digital retouching 
Reconfigured Eye, 79:35 
DiLucchio, Patrizia 
“Birthtales,” 78:4 
“Scenes from the Life,” 80:84 
“Trouble with Healthcare,” 80:88 
Disabilities 
Rampvan, 79:107 
Disease 
see Cancer, Health, Medicine. 
Doilinger, Malin 
Everyone's Guide to Cancer Therapy, 80:82 
Dominguez, Joe 
Your Money or Your Life, 78:122 
Don’t Blame ME, Daddy, 81:19 
Don’t Bug Me, 80:118 
Donner, Frank 
Protectors of Privilege, 80:118 
Dossey, Larry, M.D. 
Meaning & Medicine, 80:66 
Drexler, K. Eric 
Nanosystems, 79:62 
Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
Drucker, Peter 
“Liquid Society,” 81:38 
New Realities, 81:38 
Post-Capitalist Society, 81:38 
Drug testing 
Steal This Urine Test, 80:116 
Duff, Kat 
Alchemy of Iliness, 80:81 
Dufour, Francois 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Dumbing Us Down, 81:54 
Dunham, Katharyn, translator 
Trees and Man, 79:120 
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Earthword Journal, 81:75 
ECO Magazine, 81:75 
Ecology 
“Escaping Eco-Echolalia,” 79:108 
The Way, 78:120 
Ecology of Commerce, 81:34 
Economics 
see also Business, Finance. 
Beginner's Guide to the 
World Economy, 79:85 
“Escaping Eco-Echolalia,” 79:108 
In the Mirror of the Past, 79:84 
Systems of Survival, 79:86 
Eden, John, M.D. 
Physician’s Guide to Cataracts, Glaucoma 
& Other Eye Problems, 79:106 
Edison, Laurie, photographer 
“Perfect Size,” 78:74 
Education 
see also Environmental education, 
Home schooling, Schools, Teaching. 
Aristocracy of Everyone, 81:66 
Building Support Networks for Schools, 81:68 
Dumbing Us Down, 81:54 
Growing Without Schooling, 81:64 
Holistic Curriculum, 81:67 
Instructor Magazine, 81:67 
Michael Olaf (The Montessori Shop), 80:129 
Pride’s Guide to Educational 
Software, 79:130 
Public Education: An Autopsy, 81:69 
Real Lives, 81:64 
Schools that Work, 81:66 
“Shaping Bioregional Schools,” 81:70 
Teacher, 81:68 
Teenage Liberation Handbook, 81:64 
“We Need Less School, Not More,” 81:54 
Why Do These Kids Love School, 81:69 
Elder, John C., editor 
Spirit and Nature, 80:37 
Elderly 
see Ageing. 
Electric screwdriver, 79:126 
“Electronic China” 
Gach, Gary, 81:84 
Electronic Frontier Foundation, 80:120 
Electronic mail 
see also Computer networks. 
ChinaMail, 81:84 
Protecting Electronic Messaging, 80:120 
Turning Point Information Services, 78:34 
Electronic media 
Wired, 79:54 
Electronics 
American Science & Surplus catalog, 78:114 
Email 
see Computer networks, Electronic mail. 
Embodied Mind, 80:75 
“Emerging Third Culture” 
Brockman, John, 79:16 
Emperor Wears No Clothes, 80:51 
Employment 
Country Careers, 81:86 
Encryption 
“Cypherpunks, E-Money, and the 
Technologies of Disconnection,” 79:40 
Energy 
Alternative Energy Sourcebook, 79:125 
Sunshine Revolution, 79:125 
Wind Power for Home & Business, 80:127 
Your Mobile Home 
Energy and Repair Guide, 80:127 
Engel, Beverly 
Partners in Recovery, 81:18 
Engineering Culture, 81:36 
Engle, Frederick C., coauthor 
Looking At Earth, 79:124 


English language 
Arcade Dictionary of Word Origins, 79:130 
Browser’s Dictionary, 78:93 
Mother Tongue, 78:92 
Eno, Brian 
“Unthinkable Futures,” 79:4 
“Unthinkable Stories,” 79:9 
Environment 
ECO Magazine, 81:75 
“Escaping Eco-Echolalia,” 79:108 
Spirit and Nature, 80:37 
“Value Earth,” 79:87 
Value Earth Poster, 79:87 
Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 
Environmental education 
World of Small, 79:124 
Environmental restoration 
“Chipko Revisited,” 79:116 
Environmentalism 
Green Delusions, 78:121 
Greenpeace Guide to Anti-Environmental 
Organizations, 80:56 
Rhino Man and Other Uncommon 
Environmentalists, 78:119 
Eos Institute 
Earthword Journal, 81:75 
Epping, Randy Charles 
Beginner's Guide to the 
World Economy, 79:85 
Erlewine, Michael, editor 
All Music Guide, 80:128 
“Escaping Eco-Echolalia” 
Warshall, Peter, 79:108 
Etymology 
Arcade Dictionary of Word Origins, 79:130 
Everyone’s Guide to Cancer Therapy, 80:82 
Evolution 
see also Artificial life. 
Complexity, 79:60 
Third Chimpanzee, 78:118 


Factsheet Five, 79:134 
False memory 
Confabulations, 81:18 
“Memories, True & False,” 81:20 
Families 
“Asperger's Syndrome and the 
Autistic Spectrum,” 80:28 
Autism & Asperger Syndrome, 80:30 
“Birthright,” 80:18 
Daughters and Mothers, 80:16 
Good Behavior, 80:16 
“If You Think Your Child Has Autism,” 80:24 
“Legacy,” 80:10 
“Myths About Autism,” 80:24 
Operating Instructions, 78:24 
Siege, The, 80:30 
Understanding Abusive Families, 80:14 
Way We Never Were, 80:14 
Fans 
Textual Poachers, 81:99 
Farbenblum, Marcus 
IRS and the Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts of 1974, 80:118 
Farmer, Kevin, coauthor 
Confabulations, 81:18 
Farming 
see also Agriculture. 
Badgersett Research Farm, 78:125 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Cloak and Gavel, 80:118 
Fein Triangular Sander, 80:108 
“Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offenses” 
Twain, Mark, 78:106 
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Fiction 
“American Mantra,” 78:94 
The Bandit, 78:36 
Keeper of the Dream, 78:36 
Prince of Midnight, 78:36 
Season of the Sun, 78:36 
Seize the Fire, 78:36 
“Took Too Much Tread to 
Get to Texas,” 81:50 
Fighting 
“Books of a Fighter,” 78:78 
“Notes of a Fighter,” 78:76 
Fimo clay 
New Clay, 78:116 
Finance 
Cheap Tricks, 78:122, 79:134 
Your Money or Your Life, 78:122 
Fink, John M. 
Third Opinion, 80:82 
Fire Upon the Deep, 81:95 
Firman, Julie & Dorothy 
Daughters and Mothers, 80:16 
First Amendment 
see Law, Religion. 
Flashlights 
Dashlite, 79:128 
Flavin, Christopher, coauthor 
Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 
Florida Business Network, 81:102 
Florida Legislative Reporter, 81:102 
Flower, Joe 
“SimHealthCare,” 80:92 
Flying 
Understanding the Sky, 78:125 
“Follow Your Weird” 
Sterling, Bruce, 79:22 
“Forces Adrift” 
Chariton, Chuck, 78:86 
Forests 
Beyond the Beauty Strip, 79:122 
“Chipko Revisited,” 79:116 
Forests, 79:123 
“Michigamme,” 80:32 
Southern Forest, 80:57 
Trees and Man, 79:120 
Fraase, Michael 
Mac Internet Tour Guide, 80:125 
Fractals 
Chaos & Fractals, 79:61 
Fractals, 79:61 
Mandelbrot Sets and Julia Sets, 78:125 
Fractals 
Peitgen, Heinz-Otto, 79:61 
France 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Frank, Thaisa 
“Love in the Hour of Haniel,” 78:26 
Frazier, Jack 
Great American Hemp Industry, 80:51 
Freedom of Information Act 
How to Use Freedom of Information 
Statutes, 80:120 
IRS and the Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts of 1974, 80:118 
Freiberger, Paul, coauthor 
Fuzzy Logic, 79:63 
Friedrich, Volker 
“Same Mindless, Stupid Process,” 80:110 
Fringe culture 
Covert Culture Sourcebook, 81:99 
Frith, Uta, editor 
Autism & Asperger Syndrome, 80:30 
From the Faraway Nearby, 78:84 
Fruitful Darkness, 80:41 
Full Disclosure, 80:123 
Furniture 
Levenger catalog, 79:21 
Future 
Art of the Long View, 79:15 
Generations, 79:15 
“Unthinkable Futures,” 79:4 
“Unthinkable Stories,” 79:9 
Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 


Fuzzy Logic, 79:63 


Gach, Gary 

“Electronic China,” 81:84 
Gaes, Geralyn & Craig 

You Don’t Have to Die, 80:83 
Gallagher, Carole 

American Ground Zero, 80:105 
Games, computer 

“Follow Your Weird,” 79:22 
Garbage 

Rubbish!, 79:114 
Garbarino, James 

Understanding Abusive Families, 80:14 
Garber, Stephen & Marianne 

Good Behavior, 80:16 
Gardening 

Gazing Balls, 78:125 

New Organic Grower's Four Season 

Harvest, 78:118 

Gatto, John Taylor 

Dumbing Us Down, 81:54 

“We Need Less School, Not More,” 81:54 
Gattuso, John, editor 

Native America, 80:56 
Gazing Balls, 78:125 
“Gender Bias” 

McCorduck, Pamela, 78:32 
Generations, 79:15 
Genetic engineering 

GeneWatch, 80:119 
Genetic Monitoring and Screening in the 

Workplace, 80:120 
Genetics 

Third Chimpanzee, 78:118 
Geoghegan, Thomas 

Which Side Are You On?, 79:84 
Geology 

Assembling California, 79:114 

Basin and Range, 79:114 

In Suspect Terrain, 79:114 

Rising from the Plains, 79:114 
Geometry 

Zometool, 79:64 
Germer, Jerry 

Country Careers, 81:86 
Gilbertson, Roger G. 

Motorless Motion, 80:109 
Gilliam, Gwen, coauthor 

Understanding Abusive Families, 80:14 
Gipe, Paul 

Wind Power for Home & Business, 80:127 
Glickman, Arthur P. 

“At Your Servas Abroad,” 80:17 
Global 500 

Rhino Man and Other Uncommon 

Environmentalists, 78:119 

Global village 

“Value Earth,” 79:87 
“Going Indian” 

McGowan, James C., 81:106 
Gold Rush 

They Saw the Elephant, 78:80 
Goldsmith, Edward 

The Way, 78:120 
Goldstein, Eleanor 

Confabulations, 81:18 
Goleman, Daniel 

Mind/Body Medicine, 79:105 
Gongwer News Service, 81:102 
Gooch, John, coauthor 

Military Misfortunes, 79:85 
Good Behavior, 80:16 
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Goodman, Gail S., editor 

Child Victims, Child Witnesses, 81:19 
Gospel music 

“And Giveth Me Songs in the Night,” 78:40 
Gould, Carol C. 

Information Web, 80:125 
Government 

see also Politics. 

Indian Roots of American Democracy, 81:111 

“Legislation Online,” 81:100 

Information Tracking, Inc.,81:102 
Gray Areas, 80:123 
Great American Hemp Industry, 80:51 
Great Mambo Chicken and the 

Transhuman Condition, 80:115 
Green Delusions, 78:121 
Green Man, 80:36 
Green Products By Design, 80:107 
Greenpeace Guide to Anti-Environmental 

Organizations, 80:56 
Greetings from This Modern Worid, 81:113 
Grinspoon, Lester, M.D. 

Marihuana, the Forbidden Medicine, 80:50 
Growing Without Schooling, 81:64 
Gruger, Michael 

“Liquid Society,” 81:38 
Guerin, Elsa Jane 

Mountain Charley, 78:82 
Guide to the National Wildlife Refuges, 80:57 
Gurin, Joel, coauthor 

Mind/Body Medicine, 79:105 
“GirlWare” 

Basch, Reva, 78:34 


Habit of Surviving, 78:80 
Hacker Crackdown, 79:27 
Hagans, Kathyrn B. 
When Your Child Has Been Molested, 81:18 
Halifax, Joan 
Fruitful Darkness, 80:41 
Hall, Nancy E. 
“And Giveth Me Songs in the Night,” 78:40 
Handbook of Personal Data 
Protection, 80:119 
Hannah Information Systems, 81:102 
Hansen, Gary B., coauthor 
Putting Democracy to Work, 81:34 
Hapgood, Fred 
Up the Infinite Corridor, 79:18 
Harrison, Robert Pogue 
Forests, 79:123 
Hasselbring, Bobbie, coauthor 
Before You Call the Doctor, 80:74 
Hawken, Paul 
Ecology of Commerce, 81:34 
Hayden, Trudy, coauthor 
Your Right to Privacy, 80:116 
Healing and the Mind 
(book, videos, audiocassettes), 79:105 
Healing Path, 81:103 
Health 
see also Cancer, Childbirth, Disabilities, 
Healthcare, Medicine. 
Alchemy of Iliness, 80:81 
Antibiotic Paradox, 80:67 
Back Designs catalog, 79:107 
Band-Aid Fingertip Bandages, 78:91 
Before You Call the Doctor, 80:74 
Between Heaven and Earth, 80:74 
Cancer and Consciousness, 80:90 
Commonweal Cancer Help Program, 80:81 
Everyone's Guide to Cancer Therapy, 80:82 
Healing and the Mind, 79:105 
Healing Path, 81:103 
“Homeopathic Medicine,” 80:100 


Health continued 
Illustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs, 80:75 
“In the Face of the Hurricane,” 80:82 
Life in the Shadow, 80:83 
Living Well with Chronic Iliness, 80:80 
LS&S Products for the 
Visually Impaired, 79:106 
“Magnetic Vision,” 80:78 
Marihuana, the Forbidden Medicine, 80:50 
Meaning & Medicine, 80:66 
Mind/Body Medicine, 79:105 
Moms Don't Get Sick, 80:83 
Notes on Nursing, 78:31 
Patient Communication for First 
Responders and EMS Personnel, 80:72 
Physician's Guide to Cataracts, Glaucoma 
& Other Eye Problems, 79:106 
Sawyer Snake Bite & Sting Kit, 81:53 
Third Opinion, 80:82 
Understanding Cancer, 80:82 
Wrestling with the Angel, 80:80 
You Don't Have to Die, 80:83 
“Health of Humanity” 
Brilliant, Larry, M.D., 80:58 
Healthcare 
Health and the Rise of Civilization, 80:63 
“Health of Humanity,” 80:58 
“High-Tech, High-Cost Health Care,” 80:68 
“Scenes from the Life,” 80:84 
“SimHealthCare,” 80:92 
“Trouble with Healthcare,” 80:88 
Heckier, Richard Strozzi 
“Commanded By Love,” 80:4 
In Search of the Warrior Spirit, 80:8 
Heiss, Gayle 
Living Well with Chronic Iliness, 80:80 
Hemp 
Coalition for Hemp Awareness, 80:51 
Emperor Wears No Clothes, 80:51 
Great American Hemp Industry, 80:51 
Hemp - Lifeline to the Future, 80:51 
Ohio Hempery, 80:51 
“Tree-Free Paper,” 80:46 
“Hemp for Victory” 
Mason, Alan E., 80:48 
Hendricks, Evan 
Your Right to Privacy (ACLU), 80:116 
Hendricksen Natirlich Flooring & 
Interiors, 80:108, 81:123 
Her Blood is Gold, 80:36 
Herer, Jack 
Emperor Wears No Clothes, 80:51 
Hicks, Clive, photographer 
Green Man, 80:36 
Hidy, Diane 
“Practice, My Girl, Practice,” 78:61 
Higgins, Bryan 
“American Mantra,” 78:94 
“High-Tech, High-Cost Health Care” 
Martin, Toni, M.D., 80:68 
Hilliard, David 
This Side of Glory, 79:82 
Hirshberg, Caryle, coauthor 
Spontaneous Remissions, 80:91 
Hirshfield, Jane 
“Lake and Maple,” 80:42 
History 
“Christian Pandevotionalism,” 80:52 
Forests, 79:123 
Generations, 79:15 
Green Man, 80:36 
in the Mirror of the Past, 79:84 
Mountain Charley, 78:82 
Ota Benga, 79:99 
Sacred Eyes, 80:37 
Southern Forest, 80:57 
They Saw the Elephant, 78:80 
Today Then, 80:114 
Trees and Man, 79:120 
Way We Never Were, 80:14 
Women's Diaries of the Westward 
Journey, 78:80 


Hoffman, Abbie 
Steal This Urine Test, 80:116 
Holistic Curriculum, 81:67 
Home schooling 
Growing Without Schooling, 81:64 
Michael Olaf (The Montessori Shop), 80:129 
Real Lives, 81:64 
Teenage Liberation Handbook, 81:64 
Home Shop Machinist, 78:114 
“Homeopathic Medicine: A Modern View” 
Uliman, Dana, 80:100 
Homosexuality 
see also Relationships, Sexuality. 
“Whistling in the Dark,” 81:76 
Horses 
“Commanded By Love,” 80:4 
Hospitals 
“No Guts, No Glory,” 78:102 
“Scenes from the Life,” 80:84 
Hotel Reservations Network, 81:87 
Hough, Harold 
Satellite Surveillance, 80:122 
How to Get Anything on Anybody, 80:118 
How to Use Freedom of Information 
Statutes, 80:120 
Howe, Neil, coauthor 
Generations, 79:15 
Humor 
“Alan Coren & Miles Kington,” 78:113 
“American Mantra,” 78:94 
Best of Myles, 78:93 
Near-Life Experiences, 81:87 
Hymns 
“And Giveth Me Songs in the Night,” 78:40 


If An Agent Knocks, 80:120 
“If You Think Your Child Has Autism” 
Lay, Carrie, 80:24 
Illich, 
In the Mirror of the Past, 79:84 
Ivan Illich in Conversation, 81:52 
lilness 
see Health. 
Illustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs, 80:75 
In Search of the Warrior Spirit, 80:8 
In Suspect Terrain, 79:114 
“In the Face of the Hurricane” 
Catalfo, Phil, 80:82 
In the Mirror of the Past, 79:84 
Incorporations (Zone #6), 79:34 
India 
“Chipko Revisited,” 79:116 
Indian Roots of American Democracy, 81:11 1 
Indian Treaty Rights Newsletter, 81:109 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce, 81:102 
Indians 
see Native Americans. 
Information brokering 
Privacy for Sale, 80:117 
Information Web, 80:125 
insensee, Rik 
Love Between Men, 78:78 
Institute for Agricultural and Trade Policy 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Institute for Scientific Information 
Current Contents on Diskette, 78:85 
Instructor Magazine, 81:67 
Insty-Grip Pliers, 78:91 
Insulation 
Pink Plus, 81:53 
International PEN Women’s Committee, 78:31 
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Internet 
see also Computer networks, 
Telecommunications. 
China News Digest, 81:84 
ChinaMail, 81:84 
ChinaNet, 81:84 
Chinese Computing Network, 81:84 
“Electronic China,” 81:84 
Internet Companion, 80:124 
Mac Internet Tour Guide, 80:125 
Whole Internet User's Guide 
& Catalog, 80:124 
Interrace Magazine, 79:99, 80:129 
Invention, 79:65 
IRS and the Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts of 1974, 80:118 
Ivan Illich in Conversation, 81:52 


Jacobs, Donald 
Patient Communication for First 
Responders and EMS Personnel, 80:72 
Jacobs, Jane 
Systems of Survival, 79:86 
Jacobson, Jodi L. 
Gender Bias, 78:32 
Jenkins, Henry 
Textual Poachers, 81:99 
Jerryco 
American Science & Surplus catalog, 78:114 
Jewelry making 
New Clay, 78:116 
Jobs 
see Employment. 
Johnston, Tracy 
Shooting the Boh, 78:3 
Jones, John Chris 
Design Methods, 79:65 
Jones, Ron 
“Based on a True Story,” 79:70 
Journals 
Writing Yourself Home, 80:15 
Juggling 
Devil Stick Book, 78:90, 79:134 
Jiirgens, Harmut, coauthor 
Chaos & Fractals, 79:61 
Kadrey, Richard 
Covert Culture Sourcebook, 81:99 
“Kami” 
Putz, George, 79:100 
Kammeraad-Campbell, Susan 
Teacher, 81:68 
Kane, Hal, coauthor 
Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 
Kaplan, Jeffrey 
“Corporations Change Their Spots,” 81:28 
Kaysing, Bill 
Privacy, How to Get It, 
How to Enjoy It, 80:117 
Keck, L. Robert 
Sacred Eyes, 80:37 
Keeper of the Dream, 78:36 
Kelly, Kevin 
“Cypherpunks, E-Money, and the 
Technologies of Disconnection,” 79:40 
“Unthinkable Futures,” 79:4 
Kenaf 
“Tree-Free Paper,” 80:46 
Keng, Hsuan, coauthor 
Illustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs, 80:75 Baer 
Kington, Miles 
“Alan Coren & Miles Kington,” 78:113 
Kinsale, Laura 
Prince of Midnight, 78:36 
Seize the Fire, 78:36 
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Korngold, Efrem, coauthor 
Between Heaven and Earth, 80:74 
Krassner, Paul 
“Odd Couple,” 79:88 
The Realist, 79:92, 80:1 
Krenz, Jayne Ann, editor 
Dangerous Men and Adventurous 
Women, 78:36 
Krigger, John T. 
Your Mobile Home Energy 
and Repair Guide, 80:127 
Krol, Ed 
Whole Internet User's Guide 
& Cataiog, 80:124 
Kunda, Gideon 
Engineering Culture, 81:36 
Kwinter, Sanford, editor 
Incorporations (Zone #6), 79:34 


Labor movement 
Which Side Are You On?, 79:84 
Lagnado, Lucette Matalon 
Children of the Flames, 79:81 
“Lake and Maple” 
Hirshfield, Jane, 80:42 
Lamott, Anne 
Operating instructions, 78:24 
Landfills 
Rubbish!, 79:114 
Language 
Arcade Dictionary of Word Origins, 79:130 
Browser's Dictionary, 78:93 
“Escaping Eco-Echolalia,” 79:108 
In the Mirror of the Past, 79:84 
Mother Tongue, 78:92 
Tlooth, 78:92 
Whole World Language catalog, 80:17 
Lanier, Jaron 
“Music From Inside Virtual Reality,” 79:30 
Lansky, Mitch 
Beyond the Beauty Strip, 79:122 
Lapin, Lee 
How to Get Anything on Anybody, 80:118 
LaQuey, Tracy 
Internet Companion, 80:124 
Law 
American Civil Liberties Union, 80:120 
How to Use Freedom of Information 
Statutes, 80:120 
IRS and the Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts of 1974, 80:118 
Law of Privacy in a Nutshell, 80:118 
Privacy Law in the United States, 80:120 
Privacy Laws and Business, 80:119 
Protecting Electronic Messaging, 80:120 
Regulating Privacy, 80:119 
The Right to Privacy, 80:120 
Your Right to Privacy (ACLU), 80:116 
Your Right to Privacy 
(Congressional Quarterly), 80:120 
Lay, Carrie 
“Asperger's Syndrome and the 
Autistic Spectrum,” 80:28 
“Birthright,” 80:18 
“ff You Think Your Child Has Autism,” 80:24 
“Legacy,” 80:10 
“Myths About Autism,” 80:24 
Leadbelly 
Life and Legend of Leadbelly, 80:128 
Leadership 
Charisma, 79:83 
Learning 
see Education. 


Lee, Elizabeth, coauthor 
Rhino Man and Other Uncommon 


Environmentalists, 78:119 
“Legacy” 
Lay, Carrie, 80:10 
Legal Aid Society/Indian Law 
Program, 81:109 
Legiscon, Inc., 81:102 
“Legislation Online” 
Marotta, Michael E., 81:100 
Legislative Reporting Service, 81:102 
LegiTech, 81:102 
Leopard, The, 79:20 
Lerner, Harriet Goldhor 
Dance of Anger, 78:78 
Lerner, Max 
Wrestling with the Angel, 80:80 
Les Verts-Green Party international 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Lesbian Love Advisor, 78:79 
Levenger catalog, 79:21 
Leveque, R.E. 
“Unfamous All Over Town,” 78:80 
Levy, JoAnn 
They Saw the Elephant, 78:80 
Levy, Stuart B., M.D. 
Antibiotic Paradox, 80:67 
Lewin, Roger 
Complexity, 79:60 
Lewis, Martin W. 
Green Delusions, 78:121 
Lieberman, Myron 
Public Education: An Autopsy, 81:69 
Life and Legend of Leadbelly, 80:128 
Life in the Shadow, 80:83 
Light, Wind and Structure, 81:105 
Lindholm, Charles 
Charisma, 79:83 
Linowes, David 
Privacy in America, 80:118 
“Liquid Society” 
Gruger, Michael, 81:38 
Literature 
Common Reader catalog, 79:21 
“Fenimore Cooper's Literary 
Offenses,” 78:106 

Leopard, The, 79:20 

Mark Twain: Collected Tales, Sketches, 
Speeches, and Essays, 78:106 

Mark Twain Project, 78:106 

Sand Pebbles, 79:20 
Little Secrets, 81:18 
Living Well with Chronic Iliness, 80:80 
Liewellyn, Grace 

Real Lives, 81:64 

Teenage Liberation Handbook, 81:64 
Local politics 

“Legislation Online,” 81:100 
Logging 

see also Forests. 

Beyond the Beauty Strip, 79:122 
Logomotive, 78:125 
Looking At Earth, 79:124 
Lorneil, Kip, coauthor 

Life and Legend of Leadbelly, 80:128 
Love Between Men, 78:78 
“Love in the Dark Decades” 

Theodoropoulos, Mark, 78:46 
“Love in the Hour of Haniel” 

Frank, Thaisa, 78:26 
“Love’s Quivering Prose” 

Wynde, Augusta, 78:36 
Loving and Leaving the Good Life, 79:104 
LS&S Products for the 

Visually impaired, 79:106 
Luggage 

Burrito Suiter, 79:128 
Luhn, Robert 

“Privacy Toolkit,” 80:116 
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Mac Internet Tour Guide, 80:125 
Machines 
Fuzzy Logic, 79:63 
Motorless Motion, 80:109, 81:123 
Nanosystems, 79:62 
Nanotechnology, 79:62 
“Same Mindless, Stupid Process,” 80:110 
Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
Madsen, Wayne 
Handbook of Personal Data 
Protection, 80:119 
Magnetic resonance imagery (MRI), 80:76 
“Magnetic Vision” 
Sterling, Bruce, 80:76 
Makita cordless tools, 81:114 
Mandelbrot Sets and Julia Sets, 78:125 
Marijuana 
“Hemp for Victory,” 80:48 
Marihuana, the Forbidden Medicine, 80:50 
Nationa! Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws, 80:51, 81:123 
Mark, Robert 
Light, Wind and Structure, 81:105 
Mark Twain: Collected Tales, Sketches, 
Speeches, and Essays, 78:106 
Mark Twain Project, 78:106 
Marotta, Michael E. 
“Legislation Online,” 81:100 
Marriage 
“Books of a Fighter,” 78:78 
“Notes of a Fighter,” 78:76 
Martin, Toni, M.D. 
“High-Tech, High-Cost Health Care,” 80:68 
Marx, Gary 
“Music for the Surveillance Age,” 80:118 
Undercover, 80:117 
Mason, Alan E. 
“Hemp for Victory,” 80:48 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Up the Infinite Corridor, 79:18 
Mathematics 
Chaos & Fractals, 79:61 
Fractals, 79:61 
Reality Rules, 79:64 
Mathews, Harry 
Tlooth, 78:92 
McCloud, Scott 
Understanding Comics, 81:112 
McCorduck, Pamela 
“Gender Bias,” 78:32 
McFeely’s catalog, 78:114 
McGowan, James C. 
“Going Indian,” 81:106 
McKenna, Richard 
Sand Pebbles, 79:20 
McMillan, Terry 
Waiting to Exhale, 78:84 
McNeill, Daniel 
Fuzzy Logic, 79:63 
McNichols Co., 80:109 
McPhee, John 
Assembling California, 79:114 
Basin and Range, 79:114 
In Suspect Terrain, 79:114 
Rising from the Plains, 79:114 
Meadows, Donella H. 
“Value Earth,” 79:87 
Meaning & Medicine, 80:66 
Media 
Wired, 79:54 
Medicine 
see also Cancer, Health. 
Alchemy of Iliness, 80:81 
Antibiotic Paradox, 80:67 
Before You Call the Doctor, 80:74 
Between Heaven and Earth, 80:74 


Medicine continued 
Healing and the Mind, 79:105 
Health and the Rise of Civilization, 80:63 
“Health of Humanity,” 80:58 
“High-Tech, High-Cost Health Care,” 80:68 
“Homeopathic Medicine,” 80:100 
Illustrated Dictionary of Chinese 
Medicinal Herbs, 80:75 
Living Well with Chronic Iliness, 80:80 
“Magnetic Vision,” 80:76 
Marihuana, the Forbidden Medicine, 80:50 
Meaning & Medicine, 80:66 
Mind/Body Medicine, 79:105 
“No Guts, No Glory,” 78:102 
Notes on Nursing, 78:31 
Patient Communication for First 
Responders and EMS Personnel, 80:72 
Physician's Guide to Cataracts, Glaucoma 
& Other Eye Problems, 79:106 
“Scenes from the Life,” 80:84 
Third Opinion, 80:82 
“Trouble with Healthcare,” 80:88 
Wrestling with the Angel, 80:80 
Meeting by the River 
Cooder, Ry & Bhatt, V.M., 80:128 
“Memories, True & False,” 81:20 
Mengele, Josef 
Children of the Flames, 79:81 
Menstruation 
“GirlWare,” 78:34 
Her Blood is Goid, 80:36 
Menstat, 78:34, 79:134 
Merrill, Christopher, editor 
From the Faraway Nearby, 78:84 
Messner, Michael A. 
Power at Play, 80:8 
Metalworking 
Home Shop Machinist, 78:114 
McNichols Co., 80:109 
Metal Buyer's Mart catalog, 78:114 
Michael Olaf (The Montessori Shop), 80:129 
“Michigamme” 
Mills, Stephanie, 80:32 
Midwifery 
see Childbirth. 
Miele Vacuum Cleaner, 78:90 
Military 
Military Misfortunes, 79:85 
Miller, John P. 
Holistic Curriculum, 81:67 
Mills, Stephanie 
“Michigamme,” 80:32 
Mind/Body Medicine, 79:105 
Mitchell, C. Thomas 
Redefining Designing, 80:107 
Mitchell, William J. 
Reconfigured Eye, 79:35 
Mitford, Jessica 
American Way of Birth, 78:22 
Mobile homes 
Your Mobile Home Energy 
and Repair Guide, 80:127 
Modeling 
Reality Rules, 79:64 
Modelmaking 
Motorless Motion, 80:109, 81:123 
Zometool, 79:64 
Molecular engineering 
Nanosystems, 79:62 
Nanotechnology, 79:62 
Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
Moms Don't Get Sick, 80:83 
Money 
see Finance. 
Montessori 
Michael Olaf (The Montessori Shop), 80:129 
Moran, Linda, coauthor 
Self-Directed Work Teams, 81:32 
Morrison, Philip 
Philip Morrison's Long Look 
at the Literature, 79:18 
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Moser, David 
“Whistling in the Dark,” 81:76 
Mother Tongue, 78:92 
“Mother vs. Molester” 
Phoenix, Taylor, 81:8 
Motorless Motion, 80:109, 81:123 
Mountain Charley, 78:82 
Mountains 
Fruitful Darkness, 80:41 
Moyers, Bill 
Healing and the Mind, 79:105 
Multi-culturalism 
see Culture. 
Multiracial relationships 
Interrace Magazine, 79:99, 80:129 
Murphy, Cullen, coauthor 
Rubbish!, 79:114 
Music 
All Music Guide, 80:128 
“And Giveth Me Songs in the Night,” 78:40 
Life and Legend of Leadbelly, 80:128 
Meeting by the River, 80:128 
“Music for the Surveillance Age” 
Marx, Gary, 80:118 
“Music from Inside Virtual Reality” 
Lanier, Jaron, 79:30 
Musselwhite, Ed, coauthor 
Self-Directed Work Teams, 81:32 
“My Children Explain the Big Issues” 
Baker, Will, 79:96 
Mythology 
Green Man, 80:36 
“Shape of the Universe,” 80:38 
“Myths About Autism” 
Lay, Carrie, 80:24 


na Gopaleen, Myles 

Best of Myles, 78:93 
Nader, Ralph 

Public Citizen, 81:32 

Taxpayer Assets Project, 81:102 
Nanotechnology 

Nanosystems, 79:62 

Nanotechnology, 79:62 

Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
National Consumers League, 80:120 
National Family Farm Coalition 

“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
National Organization for the Reform of 

Marijuana Laws, 80:51, 81:123 
Native Americans 

“Going Indian,” 81:106 

Indian Roots of American Democracy, 81:111 

indian Treaty Rights Newsletter, 81:109 

Legal Aid Society/Indian Law 

Program, 81:109 
Native America, 80:56 
Native American Free Exercise 
of Religion Act, 81:109 

Native American Rights Fund, 81:109 

Native Roots, 81:110 
Nature 

Fruitful Darkness, 80:41 

Green Man, 80:36 

“Shape of the Universe,” 80:38 

Spirit and Nature, 80:37 

World of Small, 79:124 
Navy, U.S. 

“Forces Adrift,” 78:86 

Sand Pebbles, 79:20 
Nazi Germany 

“Based on a True Story,” 79:70 

Children of the Flames, 79:81 
Near-Life Experiences, 81:87 


Nearing, Helen & Scott 
Loving and Leaving the Good Life, 79:104 
Nelson, Brian 
“Chipko Revisited,” 79:116 
Networks 
see Computer networks, Telecommunications. 
New Clay, 78:116 
New Organic Grower’s Four Season 
Harvest, 78:118 
New Pig catalog, 78:114 
New Realities, 81:38 
New Road Map Foundation 
Your Money or Your Life, 78:122 
Newton, Huey 
A Taste of Power, 79:82 
This Side of Glory, 79:82 
Next American Metropolis, 81:104 
Nightingale, Florence 
Notes on Nursing, 78:31 
“No Guts, No Glory” 
Rossney, Robert, 78:102 
NORML, 80:51, 81:123 
“Notes of a Fighter” 
Randolph, Sarah, 78:76 
Notes on Nursing, 78:31 
Notkin, Debbie 
“Perfect Size,” 78:74 
Novik, Jack D., coauthor 
Your Right to Privacy, 80:116 
Nuclear weapons testing 
American Ground Zero, 80:105 
Nursing 
Notes on Nursing, 78:31 
“Scenes from the Life,” 80:84 
O’Brien, Flann 
Best of Myles, 78:93 
O’Keefe, Georgia 
From the Faraway Nearby, 78:84 
O’Regan, Brendan 
Spontaneous Remissions, 80:91 
“Odd Couple” 
Krassner, Paul, 79:88 
Office of Technology Assessment 
Green Products By Design, 80:107 
Retiring Old Cars, 80:106 
Ohio Hempery, 80:51 
On-Line Legislative Reporter, 81:102 
“One Size Does Not Fit Ail” 
Riesenioch, Mrs., 78:73 
Operating instructions, 78:24 
Optics 
American Science & Surplus catalog, 78:114 
Organic gardening 
New Organic Grower's Four Season 
Harvest, 78:118 
Orion Telescopes, 78:125 
Orsburn, Jack D. 
Self-Directed Work Teams, 81:32 
OTA 
see Office of Technology Assessment. 
Ota Benga, 79:99 
Our Vanishing Privacy, 80:122 
Owen, Lara 
Her Blood is Gold, 80:36 
Ozium Air Sanitizer, 78:90 


Pacific Northwest 

Stepping Westward, 78:83 
Pagen, Dennis 

Understanding the Sky, 78:125 
Paider, Edward L. 

Catalog of Catalogs III, 80:126 
Panasonic cordless tools, 81:114 
Paper 

“Hemp for Victory,” 80:48 

“Tree-Free Paper,” 80:46 


Park, Ciara Claiborne 

Siege, The, 80:30 
Partners in Recovery, 81:18 
“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans” 

Rowe, Joseph, 81:42 
Patcher Sewing Machines, 79:129 
Patient Communication for First 

Responders and EMS Personnel, 80:72 
Peitgen, Heinz-Otto 

Chaos & Fractals, 79:61 
PEN 

International PEN Women’s Committee, 78:31 
Pencils 

Pentel Twist-Erase Pencil, 81:53 
Penrose, Douglas 

“Took Too Much Tread to Get 

to Texas,” 81:50 
Pentel Twist-Erase Pencil, 81:53 
“Perfect Size” 

Notkin, Debbie & Edison, Laurie, 78:74 
Pergamit, Gayle, coauthor 

Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
Personal encryption 

“Cypherpunks, E-Money, and the 

Technologies of Disconnection,” 79:40 
Personal finance 

Cheap Tricks, 78:122, 79:134 

Your Money or Your Life, 78:122 
Peterson, Chris, coauthor 

Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
Philip Morrison’s Long Look 

at the Literature, 79:18 
Philips Legislative Service, 81:102 
Phoenix, Taylor 

“Mother vs. Molester,” 81:8 
Photography 

Looking At Earth, 79:124 

Recontigured Eye, 79:35 
Physician’s Guide to Cataracts, Glaucoma 

& Other Eye Problems, 79:106 
Pink Plus, 81:53 
Pioneer women 

Women’s Diaries of the Westward 

Journey, 78:80 
Planning 

see City planning. 
Plate tectonics 

Assembling California, 79:114 

Basin and Range, 79:114 

In Suspect Terrain, 79:114 

Rising from the Plains, 79:114 
Pliers 

Insty-Grip Pliers, 78:91 
Poetry 

“Lake and Maple,” 80:42 
Police 

Protectors of Privilege, 80:118 

Undercover, 80:117 
Politics 

see also Government. 

Systems of Survival, 79:86 
Porter-Cable cordless tools, 81:114 
Postcapitalism 

“Liquid Society,” 81:38 

Post-Capitalist Society, 81:38 
Postman, Neil 

“Same Mindless, Stupid Process,” 80:110 

Technopoly, 78:85 
Power at Play, 80:8 
Power tools 

Bosch cordless tools, 81:114 

“Charge!”, 81:114 

DeWalt cordless tools, 81:114 

Electric screwdriver, 79:126 

Fein Triangular Sander, 80:108 

Makita cordless tools, 81:114 

Panasonic cordless tools, 81:114 

Porter-Cable cordless tools, 81:114 

Ryobi Detail Sander, 79:127 

Woodworkers Guide to Making and Using 

Jigs, Fixtures and Setups, 80:126 


“Practice, My Girl, Practice” 
Hidy, Diane, 78:61 
“Practicing Resurrection” 
Van Der Pas, Elly, 78:70 
Pregnancy 
see also Childbirth. 
“Birthtales,” 78:4 
“GirlWare,” 78:34 
Menstat, 78:34, 79:134 
Pride, Bill & Mary 
Pride’s Guide to Educational 
Software, 79:130 
Prince of Midnight, 78:36 
Privacy 
American Civil Liberties Union, 80:120 
Cloak and Gavel, 80:118 
Complete Video Library of Computers, 
Freedom & Privacy, 80:121 
CompuServe, 80:121 
Computer Professionals for Social 
Responsibility, 80:120 
Confidential Information Sources, 80:118 
“Cypherpunks, E-Money, and the 
Technologies of Disconnection,” 79:40 
Don't Bug Me, 80:118 
Electronic Frontier Foundation, 80:420 
Full Disclosure, 80:123 
Genetic Monitoring and Screening in the 
Workplace, 80:120 
GeneWatch, 80:119 
Gray Areas, 80:123 
Handbook of Personal Data 
Protection, 80:119 
How to Get Anything on Anybody, 80:118 
How to Use Freedom of Information 
Statutes, 80:120 
If An Agent Knocks, 80:120 
Information Web, 80:125 
IRS and the Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts of 1974, 80:118 
Law of Privacy in a Nutshell, 80:118 
“Marc Rotenberg’s Privacy Shelf,” 80:119 
“Music for the Surveillance Age,” 80:118 
National Consumers League, 80:120 
Our Vanishing Privacy, 80:122 
Protecting Electronic Messaging, 80:120 
Protectors of Privilege, 80:118 
Regulating Privacy, 80:119 
Right io Privacy, 80:120 
Steal This Urine Test, 80:116 
Undercover, 80:117 
Uneasy Access, 80:119 
Your Right to Privacy (ACLU), 80:116 
Your Right to Privacy 
(Congressional Quarterly), 80:120 
Privacy for Sale, 80:117 
Privacy, How to Get It, 
How to Enjoy It, 80:117 
Privacy in America, 80:118 
Privacy International, 80:121 
Privacy Journal, 80:119 
Privacy Law in the United States, 80:120 
Privacy Laws and Business, 80:119 
Privacy Project, 80:121 
Privacy Rights Clearinghouse Hotline, 
80:121, 81:123 
Privacy Times, 80:119 
“Privacy Toolkit,” 80:116 
Productive Workplaces, 81:30 
Prolinx, 81:102 
Protecting Electronic Messaging, 80:120 
Protectors of Privilege, 80:118 
Psychedelic Illuminations, 80:48 
Psychology 
Embodied Mind, 80:75 
Psychotherapy 
Daughters and Mothers, 80:16 
Public Citizen, 81:32 
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Public education 
Building Support Networks for 
Schools, 81:68 
Dumbing Us Down, 81:54 
Instructor Magazine, 81:67 
Public Education: An Autopsy, 81:69 
Schools that Work, 81:66 
“We Need Less School, Not More,” 81:54 
Why Do These Kids Love School, 81:69 
Public health 
see also Healthcare. 
Health and the Rise of Civilization, 80:63 
“Health of Humanity,” 80:58 
Putting Democracy to Work, 81:34 
Putz, George 
“Kami,” 79:100 
Puzzles 


Bits & Pieces catalog, 78:115 
ies 
Ota Benga, 79:99 


“R. Crumb’s Sketch Book” 
Crumb, R., 79:66 
Race 
Interrace Magazine, 79:99, 80:129 
Radio 
Society to Preserve & Encourage Radio 
Drama, Variety & Comedy, 79:134 
Rafkin, Louise 
“Self-Defense as Curriculum,” 81:4 
Rampvan, 79:107 
Randoiph, Sarah 
“Books of a Fighter,” 78:78 
“Notes of a Fighter,” 78:76 
Rathje, William 
Rubbish!, 79:114 
Reading 
see also Education. 
Common Reader catalog, 79:21 
Levenger catalog, 79:21 
“Real Champions Don’t Come Home” 
Cowan, Carol, 78:67 
Real Lives, 81:64 
Real-Life Women 
“One Size Does Not Fit All,” 78:73 
“Perfect Size,” 78:74 
“Practice, My Girl, Practice,” 78:61 
“Practicing Resurrection,” 78:70 
“Real Champions Don't Come Home,” 78:67 
“Second-Hand Rows,” 78:63 
Realist, 79:92, 80:1 
Reality Rules, 79:64 
Reconfigured Eye, 79:35 
Recycling 
Deja Shoes Eco Sneakers, 79:115 
Redefining Designing, 80:107 
Refuge, 80:90 
Regis, Ed 
Great Mambo Chicken and the 
Transhuman Condition, 80:115 
Regulating Privacy, 80:119 
Relationships 
“Books of a Fighter,” 78:78 
Interrace Magazine, 79:99, 80:129 
Lesbian Love Advisor, 78:79 
Love Between Men, 78:78 
“Notes of a Fighter,” 78:76 
Religion 
see also Spirituality. 
“Christian Pandevotionalism,” 80:52 
“Going Indian,” 81:106 
Spirit and Nature, 80:37 
Renneker, Mark 
Understanding Cancer, 80:82 
Retiring Oid Cars, 80:106 


Rheingold, Howard 

“Censorship in the 1990s,” 80:1 

“Shape of the Universe,” 80:38 
Rhino Man and Other Uncommon 

Environmentalists, 78:119 
Riesenloch, Mrs. 

“One Size Does Not Fit Alll,” 78:73 
Right to Privacy, 80:120 
Riley, Laura & William 

Guide to the National Wildlife Refuges, 80:57 
Rinpoche, Sogyal 

Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, 79:104 
Rising from the Plains, 79:114 
Robin, Vicki, coauthor 

Your Money or Your Life, 78:122 
Robotics 

Motorless Motion, 80:109, 81:123 
Roche, Nan 

New Clay, 78:116 
Rockefeller, Steven C., editor 

Spirit and Nature, 80:37 
Romance noveis 

Dangerous Men and Adventurous 

Women, 78:36 

“Love's Quivering Prose,” 78:36 
Rosch, Eleanor, coauthor 

Embodied Mind, 80:75 
Rosenbaum, Ernest, coauthor 

Everyone's Guide to Cancer Therapy, 80:82 
Ross, Michael Elsohn 

World of Small, 79:124 
Rossney, Robert 

“No Guts, No Glory,” 78:102 
Rostvik, Harald N. 

Sunshine Revolution, 79:125 
Rotenberg, Marc 

“Marc Rotenberg’s Privacy Shelf,” 80:119 
Rothfeder, Jeffrey 

Privacy for Sale, 80:117 
Rowe, Joseph 

“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Rubbish!, 79:114 
Ryer, Jeanne C., coauthor 

Internet Companion, 80:124 
Ryobi Detail Sander, 79:127 


Sacred Eyes, 80:37 
Sadomasochism 
“Love in the Dark Decades,” 78:46 
St. John, Andrew, editor 
Sourcebook for Sustainable Design, 80:106 
“Same Mindless, Stupid Process” 
Friedrich, Volker, 80:110 
Sand Pebbles, 79:20 
Sanding 
Fein Triangular Sander, 80:108 
Ryobi Detail Sander, 79:127 
Sanding Catalogue, 79:127 
Satellite imagery 
Looking At Earth, 79:124 
Satellite Surveillance, 80:122 
Satire 
Realist, 79:92 
Saupe, Dietmar, coauthor 
Chaos & Fractals, 79:61 
Sawyer Snake Bite & Sting Kit, 81:53 
Scenario planning 
Art of the Long View, 79:15 
“Scenes from the Life” 
DiLucchio, Patrizia, 80:84 
Schaeffer, John, editor 
Alternative Energy Sourcebook, 79:125 
Schiff, David 
Woodworkers Guide to Making and Using 
Jigs, Fixtures and Setups, 80:126 
Schlissel, Lillian 
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Women’s Diaries of the Westward 
Journey, 78:80 
Schools and schooling 
Building Support Networks for Schools, 81:68 
Dumbing Us Down, 81:54 
Growing Without Schooling, 81:64 
Instructor Magazine, 81:67 
Public Education: An Autopsy, 81:69 
Real Lives, 81:64 
Schools that Work, 81:66 
“Shaping Bioregional Schools,” 81:70 
Teacher, 81:68 
Teenage Liberation Handbook, 81:64 
“We Need Less School, Not More,” 81:54 
Why Do These Kids Love School, 81:69 
SchoolStat, 80:99 
Schwartz, Peter 
Art of the Long View, 79:15 
Science 
see also Biology, Evolution, Geology, 
Geometry, Mathematics, Nanotechnology, 
Systems science. 
Current Contents on Diskette, 78:85 
“Emerging Third Culture,” 79:16 
Great Mambo Chicken and the 
Transhuman Condition, 80:115 
Incorporations (Zone #6), 79:34 
Philip Morrison's Long Look 
at the Literature, 79:18 
Science fiction 
Across Realtime, 81:95 
Fire Upon the Deep, 81:95 
Shadow Hunter, 79:98 
Snow Crash, 79:35 
Scott, Kesho Yvonne 
Habit of Surviving, 78:80 
Screwdrivers 
Electric screwdriver, 79:126 
Screws 
McFeely’s catalog, 78:114 
Sculpey clay 
New Clay, 78:116 
Season of the Sun, 78:36 
“Second-Hand Rows” 
Coleman, Lynda L., 78:63 
Seeds 
Seeds of Change, 81:103 
Seize the Fire, 78:36 
Self-care 
see Health, Medicine. 
“Self-Defense as Curriculum” 
Rafkin, Louise, 81:4 
Self-Directed Work Teams, 81:32 
Servas Committee, 80:17 
“At Your Servas Abroad,” 80:17 
Service Group, Inc., 81:102 
Sewing machines 
Patcher Sewing Machines, 79:129 
Sex 
see also Sexuality. 
“Birthtales,” 78:4 
Sexual abuse 
Child Victims, Child Witnesses, 81:19 
Confabulations, 81:18 
Don't Blame ME, Daddy, 81:19 
Little Secrets, 81:18 
“Memories, True & False,” 81:20 
“Mother vs. Molester,” 81:8 
Partners in Recovery, 81:18 
Silent Shame, 81:18 
When Your Child Has Been Molested, 81:18 
Sexuality 
Lesbian Love Advisor, 78:79 
Love Between Men, 78:78 
“Love in the Dark Decades,” 78:46 
“Whistling in the Dark,” 81:76 
Shadow Hunter, 79:98 
Shannon, M.L. 
Don't Bug Me, 80:118 
“Shape of the Universe” 
Rheingold, Howard, 80:38 


“Shaping Bioregional Schools” 
Smith, Gregory, 81:70 
Shoes 
Deja Shoes Eco Sneakers, 79:115 
Timberland Waterproof Chukka, 79:128 
Shooting the Boh, 78:3 
Siege, The, 80:30 
Siegel, Andrea 
Women in Aikido, 80:9 
Silent Shame, 81:18 
Silvers, Jonathan, coauthor 
Steal This Urine Test, 80:116 
“SimHealthCare” 
Flower, Joe, 80:92 
Simons, Anne 
Before You Call the Doctor, 80:74 
Slime Flat Tire Eliminator, 81:53 
Small Spaces, 79:95 
Smith, Gregory 
“Shaping Bioregional Schools,” 81:70 
Smith, M. Lee Publishers, 81:102 
Smith, Robert Ellis 
Law of Privacy in a Nutshell, 80:118 
Our Vanishing Privacy, 80:122 
Snake bite 
Sawyer Snake Bite & Sting Kit, 81:53 
Snow Crash, 79:35 
Snow, Kimberley 
Writing Yourself Home, 80:15 
Society to Preserve & Encourage Radio 
Drama, Variety & Comedy, 79:134 
Software 
“GiirlWare,” 78:34 
Menstat, 78:34, 79:134 
Pride’s Guide to Educational 
Software, 79:130 
SchoolStat, 80:99 
Soiffer, Bill 
Life in the Shadow, 80:83 
Solar energy 
Sunshine Revolution, 79:125 
Sourcebook for Sustainable Design, 80:106 
Southern Forest, 80:57 
Space 
Looking At Earth, 79:124 
Spinal-care 
Back Designs catalog, 79:107 
Spirit and Nature, 80:37 
Spirituality 
“Christian Pandevotionalism,” 80:52 
“Church of the Living Tree,” 80:44 
Fruitful Darkness, 80:41 
“Shape of the Universe,” 80:38 
Spirit and Nature, 80:37 
Spizman, Robyn Freedman, coauthor 
Good Behavior, 80:16 
Spontaneous Remissions, 80:91 
Square drive screws 
McFeely’s catalog, 78:114 
Stahl, John 
“Church of the Living Tree,” 80:44 
“Tree-Free Paper,” 80:46 
State Line, 81:102 
State Net, 81:102 
Statistics 
SchoolStat, 80:99 
Steal This Urine Test, 80:116 
Stephenson, Neal 
Snow Crash, 79:35 
Stepping Westward, 78:83 
Sterling, Bruce 
“Follow Your Weird,” 79:22 
Hacker Crackdown, 79:27 
“Magnetic Vision,” 80:76 
Strain, Priscilla L. 
Looking At Earth, 79:124 
Strategy 
Military Misfortunes, 79:85 
Strauss, William 
Generations, 79:15 
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Strong, Todd 

Devil Stick Book, 78:90, 79:134 
Submarines 

“Forces Adrift,” 78:86 
Sunshine Revolution, 79:125 
Supreme Court, U.S. 

Cloak and Gavel, 80:118 
Surplus 

American Science & Surplus catalog, 78:114 
Surveillance 

see also Privacy. 

Full Disclosure, 80:123 

Satellite Surveillance, 80:122 
Sustainable agriculture 

“Pas de Pays Sans Paysans,” 81:42 
Sustainable Development 

“Gender Bias,” 78:32 
Systems of Survival, 79:86 
Systems science 

Chaos & Fractals, 79:61 

Complexity (Lewin), 79:60 

Complexity (Waldrop), 79:60 


Tabloids 
True News, 79:19 
Taste of Power, 79:82 
Taxpayer Assets Project, 81:102 
Teaching 
Aristocracy of Everyone, 81:66 
Dumbing Us Down, 81:54 
Growing Without Schooling, 81:64 
Holistic Curriculum, 81:67 
Instructor Magazine, 81:67 
Pride’s Guide to Educational 
Software, 79:130 
Teacher, 81:68 
“We Need Less School, Not More,” 81:54 
“Technological Singularity” 
Vinge, Vernor, 81:88 
Technology 
see also Computers, Genetic engineering, 
Nanotechnology. 
“Cautions on the Superhuman 
Transition,” 81:96 
Fuzzy Logic, 79:63 
Great Mambo Chicken and the 
Transhuman Condition, 80:115 
“High-Tech, High-Cost Health Care,” 80:68 
Incorporations (Zone #6), 79:34 
“Same Mindless, Stupid Process,” 80:110 
“Technological Singularity,” 81:88 
Technopoly, 78:85 
Up the Infinite Corridor, 79:18 
Teenage Liberation Handbook, 81:64 
Telecommunications 
see also Computer networks, Internet. 
Complete Video Library of Computers, 
Freedom & Privacy, 80:121 
“Electronic China,” 81:84 
Hacker Crackdown, 79:27 
Information Web, 80:125 
Protecting Electronic Messaging, 80:120 
Telescopes 
Orion Telescopes, 78:125 
Television 
Textual Poachers, 81:99 
Theater 
“Acting Lesson from Peter Coyote,” 79:36 
Theodoropoulos, Mark 
“Love in the Dark Decades,” 78:46 
Theology 
see Religion. 
They Saw the Elephant, 78:80 
Third Chimpanzee, 78:118 
Third Opinion, 80:82 
Third Wave 
“Based on a True Story,” 79:70 


This Side of Glory, 79:82 
Thompson, Evan, coauthor 
Embodied Mind, 80:75 
Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, 79:104 
Timberland Waterproof Chukka, 79:128 
Tisdale, Sallie 
Stepping Westward, 78:83 
Tlooth, 78:92 
Today Then, 80:114 
Tomorrow, Tom 
Greetings from This Modern World, 81:113 
Tong, Dean 
Don’t Blame ME, Daddy, 81:19 
“Took Too Much Tread to Get to Texas” 
Penrose, Douglas, 81:50 
Tools 
see also Power tools. 
“Charge!”, 81:114 
Insty-Grip Pliers, 78:91 
New Pig catalog, 78:114 
Patcher Sewing Machines, 79:129 
Sanding Catalogue, 79:127 
Wood Finishing Supply catalog, 79:126 
Woodworkers Guide to Making and Using 
Jigs, Fixtures and Setups, 80:126 
Trade Advisory Committees, 81:32 
Travel 
“At Your Servas Abroad,” 80:17 
Guide to the National Wildlife Refuges, 80:57 
Hotel Reservations Network, 81:87 
Native America, 80:56 
Tree crops 
Badgersett Research Farm, 78:125 
“Tree-Free Paper” 
Stahl, John, 80:46 
Trees 
see also Forests. 
Beyond the Beauty Strip, 79:122 
“Chipko Revisited,” 79:116 
“Church of the Living Tree,” 80:44 
Forests, 79:123 
“Hemp for Victory,” 80:48 
“Michigamme,” 80:32 
“Shape of the Universe,” 80:38 
Southern Forest, 80:57 
“Tree-Free Paper,” 80:46 
Trees and Man, 79:120 
“Trouble with Healthcare” 
DiLucchio, Patrizia, 80:88 
Trout, Cary Michael, coauthor 
World of Smail, 79:124 
True News, 79:19 
Turning Point Information Services, 78:34 
Twain, Mark 
“Fenimore Cooper's Literary 
Offenses,” 78:106 
Mark Twain: Collected Tales, Sketches, 
Speeches, and Essays, 78:106 
Mark Twain Project, 78:106 


Uliman, Dana 

“Homeopathic Medicine,” 80:100 
Unbounding the Future, 79:63 
Undercover, 80:117 
Understanding Abusive Families, 80:14 
Understanding Cancer, 80:82 
Understanding Comics, 81:112 
Understanding the Sky, 78:125 
Uneasy Access, 80:119 
“Unfamous All Over Town” 

Leveque, R.E., 78:80 
Unions 

Which Side Are You On?, 79:84 
“Unthinkable Futures” 

Kelly, Kevin & Brian Eno, 79:4 


“Unthinkable Stories” 

Eno, Brian, 79:9 
Up the Infinite Corridor, 79:18 
Urban design 

see City planning. 
Vacuum cleaners 

Miele Vacuum Cleaner, 78:90 
“Value Earth” 

Meadows, Donella H., 79:87 
Van Der Pas, Elly 

“Practicing Resurrection,” 78:70 
Varela, Francisco J. 

Embodied Mind, 80:75 
Vegetables 

see Gardening. 
Vinge, Vernor 

Across Realtime, 81:95 

Fire Upon the Deep, 81:95 

“Technological Singularity,” 81:88 
Virtual Reality 

“Music From Inside Virtual Reality,” 79:30 
Vision 

LS&S Products for the 

Visually Impaired, 79:106 
Physician's Guide to Cataracts, Glaucoma 
& Other Eye Problems, 79:106 

Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 


Wagner, Pat 
Building Support Networks for Schools, 81:68 
Waiting to Exhale, 78:84 
Waldrop, Mich 
Complexity, 79:60 
Walker, Laurence C. 
Southern Forest, 80:57 
Walter, Dave 
Today Then, 80:114 
War 
Military Misfortunes, 79:85 
Warren, Samuel 
The Right to Privacy, 80:120 
Warshall, Peter 
“Escaping Eco-Echolalia,” 79:108 
Water heaters 
Chofu Water Heater, 78:91 
Way, The, 78:120 
Way We Never Were, 80:14 
“We Need Less School, Not More” 
Gatto, John Taylor, 81:54 
Weather 
Understanding the Sky, 78:125 
Weatherford, Jack 
Native Roots, 81:110 
Weisbord, Marvin R. 
Productive Workplaces, 81:30 
Wells, Malcolm, coauthor 
Designing Your Natural House, 78:117 
West, Celeste 
Lesbian Love Advisor, 78:79 
Wheel Peelers, 81:53 
Wheelchairs 
Rampvan, 79:107 
When Your Child Has Been Molested, 81:18 
Which Side Are You On?, 79:84 
“Whistling in the Dark” 
Moser, David, 81:76 
Whole Internet User’s Guide 
& Catalog, 80:124 
Whole World Language catalog, 80:17 
Why Do These Kids Love School, 81:69 
Wiener, Norbert 
invention, 79:65 
Wildlife refuges 
Guide to the National Wildlife Refuges, 80:57 


Williams, Cox, Weidner & Cox, 81:102 
Williams, Terry Tempest 
Refuge, 80:90 
Williamson, Penelope 
Keeper of the Dream, 78:36 
Wind Power for Home & Business, 80:127 
Wired, 79:54 
Wolfe, Charles 
Life and Legend of Leadbelly, 80:128 
Women 
Broomstick, 78:83 
Crone Chronicles, 78:82 
Daughters and Mothers, 80:16 
“Gender Bias,” 78:32 
Habit of Surviving, 78:80 
Her Blood is Gold, 80:36 
International PEN Women’s Committee, 78:31 
Mountain Charley, 78:82 
“Real-Life Women,” 78:60 
They Saw the Elephant, 78:80 
Uneasy Access, 80:119 
“Unfamous All Over Town,” 78:80 
Waiting to Exhale, 78:84 
Women’s Diaries of the Westward 
Journey, 78:80 
Writing Yourself Home, 80:15 
Women in Aikido, 80:9 
Wood Finishing Supply catalog, 79:126 
Wood, George H. 
Schools that Work, 81:66 
Wood heat 
Chofu Water Heater, 78:91 
Woodring, Jim 
Book of JIM, 81:112 
Woods, Charles G. 
Designing Your Natural House, 78:117 
Woodworkers Guide to Making and Using 
Jigs, Fixtures and Setups, 80:126 
Woodworking 
see also Building. 
Fein Triangular Sander, 80:108 
McFeely’s catalog, 78:114 
Ryobi Detail Sander, 79:127 
Sanding Catalogue, 79:127 
Wood Finishing Supply catalog, 79:126 
Woodworkers Guide to Making and Using 
Jigs, Fixtures and Setups, 80:126 
Work 
see Employment. 
World of Small, 79:124 
Worldwatch institute 
Gender Bias, 78:32 
Vital Signs 1992, 78:120 
Wrestling with the Angel, 80:80 
Writing 
Dangerous Men and Adventurous 
Women, 78:36 
Intemational PEN Women’s Committee, 78:31 
“Love’s Quivering Prose,” 78:36 
Pentel Twist-Erase Pencil, 81:53 
Writing Yourself Home, 80:15 
Wynde, Augusta 
“Love’s Quivering Prose,” 78:36 


You Don’t Have to Die, 80:83 
Your Mobile Home Energy 
and Repair Guide, 80:127 
Your Money or Your Life, 78:122 
Your Right to Privacy (ACLU), 80:116 
Your Right to Privacy 
(Congressional Quarterly), 80:120 
Zenger, John H., coauthor 
Self-Directed Work Teams, 81:32 
Zines 
Factsheet Five, 79:134 
Zipper Rescue Kit, 79:129 
Zometool, 79:64 
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GOSSIP 


Big changes at Gate Five Road! Fabled 
parking-lot gap DISAPPEARS! Seatbelts 
still fastened? Here’s what’s happening: 


The WELL outgrew its offices and moved 
to a new building, about a mile away. 
Everyone on the “production side” (hard- 


ened regulars Kathleen, James, Don, Todd, 


Lorry, Ruth, and Howard, and volunteer 
militia Mike Ashenfelder, Ann Bartz, and 
Wade Fox) and everyone in the Millen- 
nium Whole Earth Catalog office (JB, 
Mike Stone, and Lisa) will be moving into 
the venerable original building with John, 
Barbara, Marly, Lucci, David, Caius, JR, 
and Colleen. We’re remodeling, walking 
around the building with a copy of 

A Pattern Language. 


Probably bigger news is that Point Founda- 
tion, publisher of WER, sold its half-share 
in the WELL to the other co-owner. The 
other big news is that Christine Desser, 
who stuck with us in many a dark hour, 
has resigned from the Point Board. We 
owe her a thousand thank-yous for help- 
ing us hold things together. John Sumser 
has more to say about all this on p. | 18. 


The Catalog crew is cooking! Domain 
editors came to Sausalito from around the 
country for a day-long communication-fest 
and hoedown. Mike Stone, who graciously 
volunteered his considerable expertise to 
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Peter Warshall 
enjoys the Mil- 
lennium Whole 
Earth Catalog 
Conference. 


the early stages 
of MWEC pro- 
duction, has 
proved too valu- 
able to let slip 
away to another 
job offer — he’s 
now associate 
editor. Welcome 
aboard, Mike! 
And Linda 
DeVere has 
joined the crew 


as WER/MWEC typesetter. 


Gate Five Road has been gloomy and 
doomy at times over the past year, 
but it is fair to say that we’re defi- 
nitely into a celebratory phase now. 
We’ve reinstituted weekly staff 
lunches: we all cram into the old, 
soon-to-be-remodeled kitchen, invite 
a few guests, chow down, and 
shmooze. The party we had for our 
domain editors worked out so well 
that we’re planning to have regular 
salons-parties-celebrations. 


Many readers have noted how nice 
our new paper looks. It’s called 
Halopaque and consists of |5 
percent post-consumer and 
85 percent pre-consumer 
waste — | 00 percent 
recycled fibers! 


Among the many interest- 
ing visitors who have dropped 
by our offices lately were 
the crews of two other 
publications — Fringe- 
Ware and Monk. 


We're no longer heading 
for hell in a bucket. We don’t know 
exactly where we are going. But 
we sure are enjoying the ride! Look 
for more upbeat gossip next issue. 
—HLR 


J. Baldwin hereby apologizes to read- 
ers for not answering his mail forth- 
with. He hopes to catch up soon. 
(We don’t have secretaries here.) 


Jon Lebkowsky, 
FringeWare president. 


Paco Xander Nathan, 
FringeWare editor. 
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Photos by Todd Tibbetts 


Financial Statement 


As soon as we can get this 
damn computer to work... 
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READER SERVICES: 


HOWTO... 


Talk to Us Online 

You can subscribe to WER, resolve a sub- 
scription problem, change your address — alll 
via electronic mail. Our customer-service 
email address, reachable from many elec- 
tronic mail systems, is wer@well.sf.ca.us 


You can also communicate with WER 
subscribers and staff in the electronic Whole 
Earth conference on The WELL. For informa- 
tion about The WELL, call 415/332-4335 
weekdays 9 to 5 PST, or email 
info@well.sf.ica.us Register anytime via 
modem: 415/332-6106 (The WELL's direct 
line); your local CompuServe Packet Network 
access node (Host: WELL); or Internet 
(well.sf.ca.us). 


Most articles in WER are available online via 
Dialog, Mead & BRS. 


Change Your Address 

Moving? Let us Know your new address (ob- 
viously). Ideally, we'd like to know six weeks 
in advance, and to have a copy of your old 
address label. The Post Office is not obliged 
to forward Second Class mail. 


Rent Our Mailing List 

Our readers’ concerns range from the envi- 
ronmental to the technological to the political 
and personal. And list-rental income makes 
an important contribution to WER’'s health. 
Contact Pacific Lists at 415/381-0553; ask 
for Valerie Hutchinson. 


Recent renters include American Solar Energy 
Society, Daedalus Books, E Magazine, Har- 
vest Direct, Tricycle: The Buddhist Review, 
and WorldWatch Institute. 


If you want your name left off our mailing list 
rentals, please write and tell us. Your request 
will become effective 90 to | 20 days after 
we receive it. 


Find Us in Indexes 

WER is indexed by Access: the Supplemen- 
tary Index to Periodicals, Alternative Press 
Index, Magazine Index, Consumers Index, 
Humanities Index, Book Review Index, Aca- 
demic Index, Academic Abstracts, Health 
Source, and General Periodical Index. 


Become a Catalyst 

The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 
slouches onward, gathering momentum; the 
Center, though predictably agitated, is hold- 
ing nicely. This gratifying cohesion is due in 
large part to the infusions of ideas, connec- 
tions, expertise, money, energy, and clear- 
eyed common sense that continue to arrive 
from the Whole Earth support network — 
YOU. 


As always in the assembly of a Catalog, the 
process can be seen as an exercise wherein 
we start out with Zero and do X amount of 
work, which produces One Zillion Discrete 
Micro-Hunks of Seemingly Insignificant Infor- 
mation. These are agglomerated, through 
further work expressed as X?, into Ten Thou- 
sand Robust Junior Information Hunks. 


The set definition continues through Suddenly 
Coherent Concept Boluses, Multidirectionally 
Webbed Connectivity Gangs, and Fractally 
Disposed (Brownian) Knowledge Conductors, 
in a process of simultaneous exclusion and 
inclusion (each step requiring the application 
of [work] X?, X’, and so on). The final reduc- 
tion/expansion is manifested by a tangible, 
intensely readable tabloid-size object of 
about 400 pages, at once finite and extend- 
ing indefinitely outward in its capacity to sug- 
gest new connections of understanding 

and endeavor. 


The work (X°) takes energy. The variety of 
energy most portable and mutable (thus 


Whole Earth Catal SB 


highly desirable as fuel) is Green Energy — 
instantly identifiable by the presence of pic- 
tures of moribund US politicians. To those of 
you with a surplus of Green Energy, we 
would like to suggest a trade. We have the 
following trade goods to offer in retum for 
your donation: 


$25: You'll receive three issues of 
Catlprod, a photojournal of the Catalog’s 
construction process. 

$60: You get Catlprod and a first-off-the- 
press copy of the Millennium Whole 
Earth Catalog. 

$100: Catlprod, a Catalog, and a fetch- 
ing Whole Earth Catalyst t-shirt (check the 
back cover). 

$500: All of the preceding stuff, plus a 
line (100 characters) to be printed on the 
last page of the Catalog. What have 

you always wanted to say to the 

whole earth? 

$1000: All of the above, and a Catalog 
personally autographed by all staff mem- 
bers, and ten more Catalogs to give to 
your friends. 

Other: How rich are you? Or, if you’ve 
got materials or services we could use, 
please elaborate. Donations are 
tax-deductible. 


27 GATE 5 ROAD 


Subscribe to WER 
Subscription rates to Whole Earth Review 
for individuals are $27/year (4 issues) or 
$49/two years (8 issues). Trial subscriptions 
for new individual subscribers are $20/year. 
Subscriptions for institutions are $35/year or 
$63/two years. Add $8/year for Canadian 
(includes GST) and $6/year for other foreign 
surface mail; add $1 4/year for airmail to 
Canada (includes GST); $1 2/year for airmail 
delivery elsewhere. 


Send orders to P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 
94966; fax us at 415/332-3110; or call 
toll-free: 800/938-6657 (415/332-1716 
outside the US). 


To order back issues of WER, see the inside 
back cover. Back issues are available on mi- 
crofilm and as xerographic reprints from Uni- 
versity Microfilms International, Serials Bid 
Coordinator, 300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. 


Resolve Sub Problems 

If your subscription or gift sub has a flaw, 
please address your correspondence to P. O. 
Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966, or call 800/ 


| 938-6657 (415/332-1716 outside the US). 


Please provide us with the subscriber number 
from your magazine label, billing form, or 
renewal form. 


Claims for missing issues will not be honored 
later than six months after publication. 


Cope with Sales Tax 

Our review access format gives list and post- 
paid price (list plus postage and handling). 
Depending upon where you live, and upon 
where they have their operations, many pub- 
lishers and mail-order companies now charge 
your state's sales tax on mail-order sales. 
This is so complex, varied, and changeable 
that we have decided against including a tax 
figure with each review. However, if you do 
not send the tax, your order may be delayed 
while the. publisher writes back asking for the 
money. To avoid this delay, you could add 
your state's sales tax based on the list price, 
or cali to ask about your particular situation. 


Reprint 

It is our policy to allow reprints in small quan- 
tities for nonprofit classroom and community 
use at no charge. There is no need to re- 
quest permission. While we appreciate being 
informed of the uses to which our material is 
put, we will not necessaniy respond to 
requests for reprint permission from the 
academic community. Requests for com- 
mercial and trade reprinting should be sent 
to WER/Reprints, 27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, CA 94965. 
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Stranger 


Paradise 


BY LANCELOT’S NE’ER-DO-WELL BROTHER, THANKSALOT 


HANGE is in the air and on the 

ground. We have sold the Well, 

designed new quarters, arranged 
for Real Goods to supply products we 
review, created an endowment, begun 
work on a radio show, thrown a mon- 
ster party, decided not to use junk mail, 
started weekly lunches, launched a new 
institute, filmed the first parts of the 
MWEC documentary, assimilated new 
board members, developed a book im- 
print, and initiated an advisory board. 
Early January brought a big, splashy New 
York Times spread about the Millennium 
Catalog. Our energy and momentum 
are really building. 


There would be no more Whole Earth 
Review without the hard work and perse- 
verance of board members Chris Desser, 
Peggy Lauer, and Beau Takahara. When 
circumstances required, they have given 
time, energy and connections. 


Seeing that her work was in good hands, 
Chris left the board in November. What 
an extraordinary vote of confidence! 

She continues to provide support and 
encouragement. I’m hoping she'll become 
a part of our board of advisors. We'll 
build a Desser Wing on our library. 
Thanks, Chris. 


Gaetano (Tano) Maida has joined the 
board. A founding director of Tricycle 

(p. 55), Tano is a filmmaker with deep 
experience in design, restaurants, mag- 
azines, and nonprofits. His contributions 
have already been extensive. 


Jerry George, producer of the San Fran- 
cisco Book Fair, has also pledged his time 
to our board. A fountain of ideas and 
connections, Jerry consistently brings 
boundless enthusiasm to the mix. He 
really knows how to develop a vol- 
unteer program. 


Besides the corporate responsibilities 
of the board of directors, Jerry, Peggy, 
and Tano are taking central roles in 
the developing advisory board. 


Janu Stein, Linnea Johnson, and Nancy 
Bellaci have left Gate Five Road for 
greener pastures. They worked hard 
and passionately during a difficult time 
at Whole Earth. Best wishes and many 
thanks follow them. 
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Freddie (R. We Really?) Hahn, Jennifer 
Roberts, Wavy Gravy, Tano’s Instant 
Film Crew, Patty Brown, and Penny 
Wolin made our Domain Editor’s Gath- 
ering and Millennium Catalog Launch 
Party a delight. Daniel Svagerko, Chuck 
Apel, and Roger Rudolph brought a re- 
markable ten-foot tetrahedral Pyramid of 
Perceptual Insight that produced a vari- 
ety of astonished and delighted noises. 
By Design Caterers of Sausalito provided 
an amazing meal for seventy under typ- 
ically bizarre conditions. The Whole 
Earth team really coalesced that day 

in December. What a party! 


Special thanks to all the editors, who 
really put their energy into the affair: Art 
Kleiner, Phil Catalfo, Patrizia DiLucchio, 
JD Smith, J. Baldwin, James Donnelly, 
Kathleen O’Neill, Stephanie Mills, Peter 
Warshall, Ann Bartz, Richard Kadrey, 
Richie Unterberger, Hardin Tibbs, Jerod 
Pore, Rob Tow, and Jay Kinney. Ruth 
Kissane and Mike Stone designed and 
orchestrated our soiree on two weeks’ 
notice. The Catalog will be tantastic! 


Napier Collyns and the Global Business 
Network staff have provided ears and 
insights. Stewart Brand and Patty Phelan 
have been extremely generous with their 
time and encouragement. Anne Herbert 
has lent a deep, enriching perspective. 
JD Smith spent an evening clarifying his- 
tory. The staff has adopted my kids and 
animals. Colleen has been tireless in her 
support. Kathleen, James, Ruth, and 


Howard have each welcomed our family 
into theirs, while JB has provided deep 
uncle-ing. 


Matisse’s mom back in Manhattan, Barb 
Enzer, transcribed the New York Times 
article and emailed it to California a 
paragraph at a time. Thanks, Barb. 


While I’m delivering inadequate bou- 
quets to this marvelous agglomeration 

of folks, | should mention that we derive 
strong inspiration and great pleasure 
from cards, letters and notes — gifts 
from readers. Your ideas and suggestions 
make all the difference in the world. We 
cherish and desperately need the involve- 
ment of our readers. 


e 


OR environmental and economic 

reasons, we're eliminating junk mail 

from our tactics. We will send you 
only two renewal notices instead of seven. 
Please renew when you get your notice! 


We've also stopped using direct mail as a 
way to generate new subscribers. A good 
return rate by industry standards is 1.5 
percent. That means that for every 10,000 
pieces of mail we send, 150 people sub- 
scribe. From a purely financial perspec- 
tive, this equation works. From an envi- 
ronmental view, it’s a disaster. We quit. 
Expect to see more innovations like our 
subscriber recruitment program inside 


the back cover. 


S December came to a close, 
the Well moved. (Since its incep- 
tion, we've shared quarters and 
a lunch table.) We're suffering from 
empty-nest syndrome and miss 
our regular companions. 


The Well was the best kind of exper- 
iment. Starting with passion and a good 
idea, Matthew McClure took Stewart's 
design and built a community. Over the 
years, the initial investment has returned 


friends, communications links, and adven- 


tures. We always plowed the earnings 
back into the business, believing that 
this was an effective growth governor. 
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Right after the Well’s move, we sold 
our ownership stake to Bruce Katz, who 
had owned the other 50 percent since 
1989. The technology has evolved to a 
point that growth based on earnings is 
no longer a feasible strategy. Bruce plans 
to invest in a new interface that will make 
the system easier to use. We wish every- 
one involved the best and expect our 
ties to remain strong. 


Anne Herbert has a delightful small book 
on the streets. Called Random Kindness 
and Senseless Acts of Beauty, it suggests 
optimism in the face of the evidence. As 
she'd say, “It’s way cool.” Also, Stephanie 
Mills’s new work is due to appear in ’95. 


The debris is flying as construction pro- 
ceeds on our new old workplace. Since 


the space at 27 Gate Five. We ex- 
pect continuing construction- 
related turmoil over the next 
several months. 


The landlord is paying for the 

renovations (thanks, Dick). He 
and | designed the new space using 
A Pattern Language, a design software 
tool, and faxes. It was a very effective | 


process. 


e’ve started a weekly in- 

house lunch. The goal is to 

bring the staff together while 
we meet new people and let their ideas 
flow through us (along with some good 
food). Some of our lunchmates: the staff 
of Fringeware (Jon Lebkowsky, Paco 
Xander Nathan, Monte McCarter, and 
Rebecca Cannon), Joichi Ito, Monk’s 
Michael Lane (who arrived in the 
Monkmobile — above), Hayward 
Johnson, jennifer Roberts, David Gans, 
Matisse Enzer, Tiffany Brown, Penny 
Wolin, Tano, Jerry, Mark Faigenbaum, 
John Schaffer, Dave Smith, Mark Wagner, 
and Paul Winternitz. Each guest brings 
Show-and-Tell to inspire us. 


Colleen pulls the lunches together, de- 
lighting our California mix of Vegans and 
carnivores. Everyone helps with the 
dishes afterwards. 


the Well moved, we've reclaimed all of 


Monk’s Michael 
Lane models the 
MWEC Catalyst 
t-shirt; John 
Sumser antici- 
pates getting 
Monkified. 


(Below) 
Howard 
Rheingold, 
ready for 
anything. 


OINT SOLIDIFIES 


The sale of the Well has enabled Point to 
take a solid look at itself. We plan to use 
the proceeds to start an 
m endowment that will 
keep Point projects 
funded. We will 
keep the magazine 
afloat with loans 
from the endowment. 


The Catalog is currently 
budgeted at twice the 
value of our advance. 
To make it pay for itself, 
we must sell about 

200,000 copies. As with 
the magazine, the Catalog 
will receive loans with a re- 
payment schedule. The 
goal is to provide a 
solid base for institu- 
tional fundraising. Besides 
the endowment, we'll have an operating 
fund and a capital facilities budget. 


The old production facility will become 
the Point Foundation Library. Housing 
all our books and early papers, a work- 
station and living quarters, the library 
will be the cornerstone of the Whole 
Earth Residence Fellowship program as 
well as a research resource. 


The residence program will feature 
week-long sabbaticals for interesting 
people. They get a quiet place to work 
and reflect for a week, we get interest- 
ing visitors and one thousand words in 
rent. Applications should be available 
by early summer. 


The new quarters will have a kitchen 
that seats forty. By later this spring, we 
will be having weekly dinners/salons. 


Tibbetts 


by Todd 


Photos 


We plan to develop a core group of 250 
people who are preeminent in their fields 
and have them get to know each other 
through cross-disciplinary conversation 
over dinner. We hope to expand the 
program to include about 750 national 
figures who stop by when they’re in town. 


This is the first project of our newly 
founded CoEvolution Institute. Its pur- 
pose is to further cutting-edge research 
and comprehensive thinking by providing 
a forum for rigorous thought. Colleen 
Sumser, the director of this new en- 
deavor, promises to be the Gertrude 
Stein of Sausalito. 


After our lengthy experiment in cyber- 
space, we're returning to fleshier net- 
works. People and their passions have 
always been at the center of our work. 
| see this as a time of reinvestment 

in our networks. 


ith all of this action, the 
number and enthusiasm of 
our volunteers are increas- 
ing. So are our needs. We are developing 
a structured intern program that will be 
a great supplement to formal education. 
Currently need energetic interns in busi- 
ness, publications, computer networks, 
graphics development, research, and 
proofreading. The experience, references, 
and connections we offer will help in 
later job searches. 


It’s a fun place to work. Come help us 
with your energy, enthusiasm, passion 


and skills. 


Until next time . .. —John Sumser 
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Too sensible by half 


The best present | received for Christ- 
mas this year was a subscription to your 
magazine. 

In #81 | especially appreciated the arti- 
cle by teacher of the year John Taylor 
Gatto who advocates that we abolish 
the public schools. As a teacher in a fam- 
ily of teachers (my husband, my son, my 
daughter and now my grandson) | have 
to agree with the diagnosis. In wanting 
our schools to be all things to all people, 
we are failing in our primary mission 
which is to educate children, especially 
in an ability to read and understand the 


English language. 


But, please, don’t throw out the baby 
with the bath. My generation was the 
first in our family to become educated; 
and that would never have happened 
without free public libraries and free 
public schools. When we were growing 
up my father was too poor to buy a 
book, and he had no rich friends from 
which to borrow them. 


| would like to see year round schools, 
with children attending just half days, so 
that we would get double duty from our 
facilities; so that teachers would have half 
a day for lesson planning, paper grading, 
teachers meetings, in-service training, 
etc. Of course they’d need offices for 
that, and be on duty from eight to five 
with an hour off for lunch (as other 
working people do). 


I'd like to see the year divided up into 
quarters, with certain things to be 
learned at each level, and promotions 
made at the end of each quarter; with 
children grouped by reading ability 
rather than age. 


I'd like to see a chopping away at the 
school bureaucracy, with each principal 
running his own school; with those 
teachers and administrators who fail to 
perform the jobs we hire them to do 
replaced by others. 


If we are to abolish anything, let us begin 
with teachers colleges, and hire anybody 
with two years of higher education and 
certain competencies decided by a test 
(just as lawyers must pass a bar exam). 
Let us have in-service training during 
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those half days free from classroom 
duties and provided at no charge 
by the state. 


Laverne Rison 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Strictly business at heart 


John Taylor Gatto’s description of life 
inside networks also seems to fit life in- 
side that type of family widely known 
these days as the dysfunctional family: 
the whole person is not wanted, only 
that piece which serves to play out the 
assigned role in the ongoing family 
drama. One characteristic often men- 
tioned as a marker for distinguishing 
dysfunctional families from healthy ones 
is that dysfunctional families are isolated. 
They are not part of the local community 
in any sense but the geographic. The few 
essential outside connections are gener- 
ally to institutions such as schools. 
Where there is a connection to an 
individual, the relationship is handled 
network-style: task-oriented and 

strictly business. 


Maybe this is what the dysfunctional 
family is: the family adapted to a society 
of networks rather than of communities. 
Maybe families require communities in 
order to nurture full human relation- 
ships. If so, Peter Drucker’s vision of the 
task-oriented organization (obviously the 
same animal as Gatto’s network) as the 
“heart” of postcapitalist society should 
give a chill to anyone who values healthy 
families and/or healthy individuals. 


Joan Howe 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Sexist, racist, and badly 
misapprehended 


Marie Bloom writes [81:123] that she 
would never subscribe after seeing the 
“sexist, racist and exploitive” ad for a 
correspondence club between ladies in 
Asia and American men. She presumes 
that this is a “mail order bride” company. 
| couldn’t disagree more strongly. | have 
contacted that particular company, as 
weil as several others, and read their 
promotional material. 


Every single one of these organizations 
puts more power in the hands of the 
WOMEN who subscribe to these ser- 
vices than in the hands of the men. 


The women who advertise in these 
services are looking to better their lives 
and find a romantic encounter. . . . 

They only write back to the men who 
interest them. Further, should they de- 
cide that the men to whom they’ve been 
corresponding don’t meet their expecta- 
tions, they are free to stop replying at 
any time. 


| don’t see how one could say that these 
women are exploited under those cir- 
cumstances. If that’s exploitation, then 
every woman who ever agreed to a date 
is being exploited. 


Rich Thomson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Airing our blemishes 


A giant thank you for finally explaining 
all the family quarrels (Gossip, #80) at 
WER/Point. | confess to much con- 
fusion & mistrust over your previous 
silence/denial. As usual, honesty is heal- 
ing to me & probably a relief to you. 
And you even did it all in 4 pages less 
than you took to explore similar divi- 
sions in somebody else’s family (“Why 
We Left the Farm,” WER #49). Keep up 
the openness & we readers will stick by 
you, blemishes and all. 


Gary Miller 
Ellensburg, Washington 


But pretty soon 
the whole damn place’d 
be trees! 


My fiancée and | have been trying to 
create a marriage ceremony that would 
have meaning for us. The one we have 
come up with involves tree planting so | 
thought you might find it resonated with 
your ideas as expressed in “The Shape 
of the Universe” [81:38]. 


The ceremony would involve planting the 
marriage grove. It would start with the 
parents of the bride planting a tree to- 
gether. Then the parents of the groom 
would plant a tree together. (Actually, 
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Echoes from readers back to 
Whole Earth Review 
(27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, California 94965). 


We pay $15 for every letter 
we publish. Letters may be 
edited for length. 


if we had more grandparents still alive, 
we'd have them start, but alas that is not 
an option for us.) Then the bride and 
groom would each plant their own tree 
— to represent their lives apart — after 
which they'd plant a tree together which 
would be located between their indi- 
vidual trees — to represent their life to- 
gether. Then the siblings of the bride and 
groom would each plant a tree to show 
their support of the marriage (tree). 
Then any extended family (aunts, uncles, 
cousins etc.) would plant trees fanning 
out from the central marriage tree. Then 
all the guests (of which we planned only 
a few close friends and family) would also 
plant trees. Voila! The marriage grove. 


Every anniversary of the marriage 

would involve a visit to the grove for 

the planting of a tree to represent the 
hope for the coming year. Imagine the 
50th wedding anniversary! The first batch 
of trees would be significant, and the ex- 
pansion from there outward would be 
quite large. 


The birth of a child would be celebrated 
by planting another tree (as in your ar- 
ticle). If one had access to enough land, 
a tree for every birthday would be an- 
other nice addition. How about a tree 
planted at the death of each family mem- 
ber, with the ashes placed in the hole 
dug to plant the tree — thus out of the 
remains of each family member would a 
great tree grow. 


Tyler Morrison 
Paia, Hawaii 


Arms and the 
American yeomanry 


Jeffrey Shallit (Backscatter, Summer 
1993) and his source, law professor 
Laurence Tribe, both made the same 
mistake about the Second Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 


“Militia” in the eighteenth century did 
not mean the same thing as today’s Na- 
tional Guard, nor does the amendment 
protect state militias against the federal 
government. (State governors can indeed 
call out National Guard units, but their 
orders may also be countermanded by 
federal authorities, as happened during 
the Kennedy administration when Guard 
units were called out to stop university 
integration.) 


During the Founders’ era, “militia” 
meant private citizens bearing their 

own arms. Militias were regulated largely 
by themselves; they elected their own 
commanders. A typical definition comes 
from Tench Coxe, a prominent Federal- 
ist and friend of James Madison: “The 
powers of the sword are in the hands 
of the yeomanry of America from 
sixteen to sixty.” 


By analogy: imagine a rural community 
where all men aged |6 to 60 were re- 
quired to belong to the volunteer 

fire department. 


To condense greatly, the Second Amend- 
ment is not about protection against 
criminals or hunting. It gives the people 
the right, ultimately, to take up arms 
against their own government if that 
government becomes tyrannical enough. 
Back then, of course, a frontier farmer 
and an infantryman had equivalent weap- 
ons. Still, this principle should not be for- 
gotten; our Declaration of Independence 
is based on it. 


My suggestion for further reading: That 
Every Man Be Armed: The Evolution of 2 
Constitutional Right, by Stephen Halbrook 
(U. of New Mexico Press, 1984.) 


Chas S. Clifton 
Florence, Colorado 


Metabolic portraiture 


Being familiar with magnetic resonance 
imaging and having undergone several 
MRI scans myself, | enjoyed reading 
Bruce Sterling’s “Magnetic Vision” 
[80:76]. However, Sterling is mistaken 
when he states early in the article that 
MRI is “rivaled only by the lesser-known 
and still rather experimental PETscan, or 
Positron Emission Tomography.” 


First, PET and MRI are less rivals than 
partners. Like suture and scalpel, MRI 
and PET are complementary tools. As 
Sterling points out, MRI’s strength is in 
its high-resolution images of human 
anatomy. PET, on the other hand, pro- 
vides high-resolution images of human 
metabolism and organ functioning. More- 
over, the combination of MRI and PET 
enables both form and function of a hu- 
man organ to be ascertained. In response 
to Sterling’s statement that “I’m told that 
my brain is quite healthy and perfectly 
normal — anatomically, at least,” | would 
encourage him to undergo a PET scan, 
which would confirm the metabolic half 
of the equation. Furthermore, he may 
find the combined MRI and PET images 
(technically known as “coregistered” im- 
ages) as stunning as the MRI images he 
now holds in his hands. 


Second, | think it is worth noting 

that PET is hardly to be considered 
“rather experimental,” as Sterling states. 
PET is an accepted clinical procedure, 
albeit not as widely available as MRi, 

and is used in the US and worldwide 

in cardiological, oncological, and neuro- 
logical diagnoses. 


Jonathan Frey 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Updates and corrections 


A reader tells us that her order for Eco- 
logical Fruit Production in the North 
(listed in The Next Whole Earth Catalog) 
has not been filled, though her check was 
cashed. Two copies of the book were or- 
dered last year from Bart Hall-Beyer at 
Route 6/Box 226A, Decorah, IA 52101; 

a letter of inquiry was returned to our 
reader with a “MOVED LEFT NO 
ADDRESS” sticker. 


From WER #81: 


Berrett-Koehler Publishers has a toll-free 
order line: 800/929-2929. 


The correct address for ECO magazine 
(p. 75) is 83 S. Bedford Road, Mt. Kisco, 
NY 10549. 


The WER staff photo in the last issue was 
by Gaetano Maida. 
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BANISH THAT EMBARRASSING AFFLUENCE: 
Become a Supporting Subscriber. 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW takes the noble if possibly unrealistic posi- 
tion that it serves its readers better by accepting no display advertising. 
We need your financial support to continue to present challenging, 
illuminating, sometimes irritating ideas. 


Becoming a Supporting Subscriber is a relatively easy way for you to 
support this position and reap the rewards. Choose an appropriate 
level of support, and fill out the form below. We will acknowledge 
your generosity with the following benefits: 


1. You get your WER fast, by first-class mail, protected by an envelope. 
2. You get a tax deduction — we’re a 501(c)(3) organization. 


3. You get acknowledged in the magazine (unless you prefer 
otherwise). 


... And these: 
¢ Retaining Subscriber ($50/year): Acknowledgment in one issue. 
* Sustaining ($100/year): Acknowledgment in every issue for a year. 


* Munificent ($250/year): Two copies of whatever books or products 
we bring out during that year. 


* Maniacal ($1,000/life): A subscription for as long as you — 
or we — live. 


* Angelic ($5,000/life): Two copies of every Whole Earth book or 
product, until the end of your life or ours. 

* Perpetual ($10,000/life): A set of (available) back issues, two copies 
of every Whole Earth book or product, and a subscription that goes 
on forever and can be willed to descendants or otherwise passed 

on to others. 


Any level of support that you can give will help keep us publishing. 
thank you in advance for your generosity. 


| am too a nice person! 


Start (or renew or extend) my Supporting Subscription 
to Whole Earth Review. 


$50/Year (Retaining) Donation enclosed 


$100/Year (Sustaining) New Renewal 


$250/Year (Munificent) I'd like to make my 


donation in four quarterly 


_____ $1,000/Life (Maniacal) installments of $ 


$5,000/Life (Angelic) The first installment is enclosed. 
(Lifetime subscriptions only, please.) 


Z82 


$10,000/Life (Perpetual) 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 
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Maniacal 
Supporters 


Grant Abert 
Hillpoint, Wisconsin 
Cash Adams 
Miami, Florida 
Peter C. Akwai 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, 
German 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Inchture, 
Perthshire, Scotland 
Kathy Archibald 
Tallahassee, Florida 
August 
Bamboo Flying Water 
New York, New York 
Basic Living Products, Inc. 
Berkeley, California 
Leona & Bruce Baumgart 
Los Gatos, California 
Bonno Bernard 
Davenport, California 
Bernard Bildman 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Alex Bornstein 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Donna Boyd 
& Gene Combs 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Atherton, California 
Marlon Brando 
Beverly Hills, California 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
Vienna, Virginia 
Peter Buckley 
Mill Valley, California 
Kelly Celmer 
Cashton, Wisconsin 
Harvey Chang 
Montreal, Quebec 
Polly Cherner 
San Anselmo, California 
Continuous Wave 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Cary, North Carolina 
Jerry Crutcher 
Rockville, Maryland 
Lynn Dondero 
Sonoma, California 
Robert Dunn 
Albany, New York 
Hilary Fried 
Huntington, Connecticut 
Alex Funk 
Durham, North Carolina 
Toni Garrett 
Emeryville, California 
David Gotlib 
Toronto, Ontario 
E. D. Grover 
Rolling Hills Estates, 
California 
Eric Haines 
Ithaca, New York 
Hampshire College Frog 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
Stephen F. Haust 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
David & Kay Hines 
Austin, Texas 
Allen Hogle 
Gualala, California 
Michael O. Johnson 
Bremerton, Washington 
Elisabeth Jones 
Berkeley, California 
Kinswoman 
Eugene, Oregon 


David Kittrell 
Seattle, Washington 
Kevin J. Kiwak 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Lawrence Lewis 
Day Creek, Washington 
In Memoriam 
John Litt 
Love, Cy and Andrew 
James E. Lovelock 
Launceston, Cornwall, 
England 
Lucky Loner 
of the Lurker Legions 
Douglas Martin 
Sausalito, California 
Luther & Gloria McLeod 
La Center, Washington 
Arthur Milholland, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Russ Molari 
Palo Alto, California 
James Moores 
New York, New York 
Mike Nathan 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
W. K. Nelson 
Kalispell, Montana 
Anne Norcia 
Waynesville, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 
Everything Is Important 
Joshua Notowitz 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Gary Owens 
Mountain View, 
California 
Norman Pease 
Orinda, California 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love, Ma 
J. H. Reynolds 
Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Marcelo C. Rocha 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Maria Rodale 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
John Romkey 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Jim Sanders 
Paia, Hawaii 
Jim Sells 
Corrales, New Mexico 
Norman & Joanna Sher 
Brooklyn, New York 
Virginia L. Smith 
Redford Township, 
Michigan 
Katherine W. Tremaine 
Santa Barbara, California 
Bob Wallace 
Seattle, Washington 
David Williams 
Leeds, England 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Gravel Switch, Kentucky 
]. Kirk Wood 
Malibu, California 
Ye Olde Tooth Fairye 
Birmingham, Alabama 


and twelve anonymae 


Munificent 
Subscribers 


Marty Adler 
APO AP 

Robb Aley Allan 
Palm Beach, Florida 
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Tamara Celine 
Duvall, Washington 
Leonard Cuff 
Santa Barbara, California 
Gisela & David Gamper 
Kingston, New York 
Mike Glancy 
Wilmington, 
North Carolina 
David Glazer 
Mountain View, 
California 
Jeff Kackle 
Miami, Florida 
Richard Kent 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Jaime Lubin 
Zapopan, Mexico 
Jose Marti 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Michael Moorcock 
London, England 
James Ogil 
Berkeley, California 
William Ryder 
Miami, Florida 
Arthur & 
Taj Ameera Silvers 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Joe Weisman 
San Francisco, California 
Ted & Trudy Winsberg 
Boynton Beach, Florida 
Arnold M. Zwicky 
Columbus, Ohio 


and three anoniems 


Sustaining 
Subscribers 


David A. Brown 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Daniel Drake 
Mill Valley, California 
Roger Easton 
Scottsville, New York 
Michael & Amy Finn 
Belton, Texas 
Gregory Fullenkamp 
New York, New York 
Judith Haber 
Germantown, New York 
Bill O. Hanlon 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Steve Huemmer 
San Diego, California 
Ted Kaehler 
Palo Alto, California 
Mark Kiemele 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England 
Walter Kleeman, Jr. 
High Point, 
North Carolina 
Lynn Krausse 
Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey 
Deborah Ann Light 
Sag Harbor, New York 
A. Maamari 
Paris, France 
Jacqueline Mager! 
Portland, Oregon 
David Miller 
Berkeley, California 
Charles L. Nunu 
Prangins, Switzerland 
Lyle Poncher 
Los Angeles, California 
E. K. Robertson 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Osamu Saito 
Tokyo, Japan 
Steve Schmid 
Thermal, California 
Janice Tucker 
Altadena, California 
Miss J. M. Tuff 
Tokyo, Japan 
William Van Riper 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Leif Vilibald 
Zurich, Switzerland 
C. Allen Waddle 
Los Angeles, California 
John F. Warren 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Davis Weatherby 
Mountain View, 
California 
Judith Weiss 
Austin, Texas 


and four anonymae 


Retaining 
Subscribers 


Janet & Milton Bennett 
Portland, Oregon 
Frank Bernstein 
Hod Ha Sharon, Israel 
Paul Bickart 
Washington, DC 
Mark Bishop 
Austin, Texas 
Richard Boersma 
South River, Ontario, 
Canada 
James Bohdi 
Hana, Hawaii 
George H. Bone 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
Thomas E. Boyd 
Yakima, Washington 
Brendan Calder 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Dan Cardozo 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Norman Clearfield 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Gerald Cosgrove 
Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 
Brian Curry 
Chester Springs, 
Pennsylvania 
Richard R. Dewees 
Westchester, 
Pennsylvania 
James Dott 
Astoria, Oregon 
Clifford Dunn 
Lubbock, Texas 
Bruce Elkin 
Saltspring Island, 
British Columbia, 
Canada 
Martin Feeney 
Pacific Grove, California 
Peter Fischman 
Shirley, Massachusetts 
M. Gruber 
Seattle, Washington 
Walter Guterbock 
Visalia, California 
John Hall 
Portland, Oregon 
Daniel Hancock 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Steve & Lynn Hanrahan 
Portland, Oregon 


Jim Hardt 
Chicago, Illinois 
New Road Map Foundation 
Seattle, Washington 
Ruth Heller 
Kentfield, California 
Elizabeth Hooker 
Venice, Florida 
George A. Jestrab 
Tiburon, California 
Bob Jones 
Belleville, Illinois 
Scott King 
Trenton, Michigan 
Ted Klaseen 
Redding, California 
Tom Kunza 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Woody Langford 
Birtle, Manitoba, Canada 
James E. Leland 
Goshen, New Hampshire 
L. & G. Lewis 
Granada Hills, California 
Lew Mark-Andrews 
Tokyo, Japan 
Barbara Morson 
Olympia, Washington 
Bjorn Nicander 
Uppsala, Sweden 
P. J. O'Leary 
San Francisco, California 
Jill A. Oglesby Evans 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Wolfgang Ogrisek 
Austria 
Mike Paschall 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Michele Quere 
Ukiah, California 
Robear, Ele, Sal, Bristol, 
Milt & J. J. 
Chappaqua, New York 
John Rogers 
San Francisco, California 
Tanya M. Russ 
Punta Gorda, Belize 
George Russell 
Kitakyushu-Shi, Japan 
Andy Scheff 
Huntington, 
West Virginia 
Judi Smith 
Tuckerton, New Jersey 
Edward Still 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Ray Tafoya 
South El Monte, 
California 
Leonti Thompson 
Albay, Philippines 
John S. Williams 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Frederic H. Wilson 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Mike Wolfson 
Ashland, Ohio 
Jody Woodland 
Whitehorse, Yukon, 
Canada 
Mary Young 
Sedalia, Colorado 
Maarten van Emden 
Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada 
and three anonymotes 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


The Unclassifieds are a reader- 
to-reader service available to WER 
subscribers only. They’re designed 
to provide a cheap communication 
network for WER readers and mild 
financial assistance to the magazine. 


Unclassifieds are a great way to 
reach, survey, educate, link up with 
fellow Whole Earth Review readers. 
Send us your words, ideas, product 
descriptions, thoughts, messages .. . 


CALL THE POOR PERSON’S WELL. Moon- 
flower BBS! Easy, complete access to 
cyberspace. 800 worldwide public confer- 
ences. Usenet/Internet connect. Offline 
reader. 10-Gigs of files. Real-time chat, 
games, much more. Free basic access. Mo- 
dem: 509-927-1184. 


SHAKUHACHI MUSIC from the Northeastern 
Woodlands, “Before the Moon Rose,” a cas- 
sette of flute and percussion, pleasant and 
relaxing, $11.00 p.p.d. Robbie Anderman, 
RR4, Killoloe, ON KOJ2A0, Canada (613) 
757-3044. 


ACADEMY OF HARD KNOCKS, degrees 
granied on life experiences. Network, camara- 
derie. Send $2.00 for enrollment application, 
brochure. Academy of Hard Knocks, 246 
Young’s Cove Road, Pembroke, ME 04666. 


CO-OP RESOURCE CENTER CATALOG. 28 
pages of books on community and coopera- 
tives: housing, worker owned, food retails, 
buying clubs. Send $1.00 to: Co-op Resource 
Center, 1442 A Wainut Street, Suite #415, 
Berkeley, CA 94709. 


WHEN WAVY GRAVY SAYS, “TOWARD 
THE FUN” he means just that! Winnarainbow 
for Adults is a week long workshop and non 
stop good time! Our professional staff offers 
classes in juggling, clowning, stilt-walking, 
unicycling, stage performance, mask making 
and much more. A host of theater and circus 
art skills are geared for both the accomplished 
artist and total beginner. Activities range from 
physically demanding to “no sweat.” Last 
year’s campers ranged in age from 18 to 74. 
Wavy is the Workshop Director and teaches 
daily classes in improvisation. You'll experi- 
ence everything from a mini-rock concert to 

a meditative labyrinth on 500 wooded acres 

in Laytonville, California. The concert will 
feature Jorma Kaukonen (Hot Tuna — 
Jefferson Airplane), who will be our guitar . 
teacher in residence again this year. There’s 

a three acre lake for swimming, and a 350 foot 
world class waterslide. Housing is in tipis. Camp 
dates are June 15th to 22nd. Cost is $400.00. 
“Big fun or your money back!” —W. Gravy. 
Write: Camp Winnarainbow, 1301 Henry St., 
Berkeley, CA 94709 or call 510-525-4304. 


OFFBEAT VIDEO SOURCE GUIDE. 1000+ 
sources for strange, unusual and slightly off- 
beat videos described. Brain food to junk food 
for your VCR. $19.95 Offbeat Publishing, 
1972 N.E. Third #252W, Bend, OR 97701. 
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55TH CO-OP SUMMER CAMP — families, 
single parent families & singles. Affordable, 
friendly, no work required. The usual camp fun 
plus pre-school, crafts, hikes, swimming, 
dancing, talent show, support groups, carni- 
val, daily discussions: community, affordable 
housing, cooperatives, environmental con- 
cerns. Three sessions, July, August. 
Brochure: Co-op Camp, 1442 A Wainut 
Street, Suite #415, Berkeley, CA 94709. 


RANDOM KINDNESS AND SENSELESS 
ACTS OF BEAUTY. This prophetic precept 
was first coined by Coevolution Quarterly’s 
own columnist, Anne Herbert, in 1982. With 
co-author Margaret Pavel, she has expanded 
the phrase into a poetic credo. Beautifully pro- 
duced in accordion-folded hardcover, with 
powerful drawings by Mayumi Oda. At book- 
stores, or direct from Volcano Press, PO Box 
270 WER, Volcano, CA 95689. (209-296- 
3445). $20.00, tax and postage paid. 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Copelandia Cyanescens, 
Panaeolus and Psilocybes. Specializing in 
the blue staining genera. Fresh hybrid Hawai- 
ian Woodrose Seeds. Catalog $2.00. Pacific 
Exotic Spora P.O. Box 11611-WE Honolulu, 
Hi 96828. 


CHEMICAL HAZARDS PROTECTION. Pro- 
tect yourself, your family, and co-workers from 
hazardous chemicais in the home and work- 
place. Free brochure. 1-800-593-2205. 


JOBS IN THE PARKS — Join 15,000+ people 
working in National Parks & Forests (river/tour 
guides, hotel/park staff, firefighters, etc.). No 
exp. necessary. Excellent pay and benefits! 
For Employment Directory send $19.95 to: 
Outside Focus, P.O. Box 45180 Dept. N9098, 
Seattle, WA 98145-0190, **30-day uncondi- 
tional money-back guarantee.** 


OLD CQ & WER ISSUES. 719-843-5118. 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Brass, stone, and fishing swivels; write me for 
a flyer. $90 and up (mention WER); tiny to tre- 
mendous. Hank Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 
231, Berkeley, CA 94701; 510/843-8639. 


SEX: THE INTELLIGENT WAY to buy sex 
toys, lubes & oils, safe sex supplies, erotic & 
self-help books and videos — from catalogs 
that are friendly, informative and fun! Good 
Vibrations (toys) $2, The Sexuality Library 
(books & videos) $2. From: Open Enterprises, 
1210 Valencia #WX, San Francisco, CA 
94110 


FREE EARTH STICKERS. SASE. EarthSeals, 
Box 8000-WER, Berkeley, CA 94707 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): if 
you have a computer and a modem, you can 
be part of a unique community that meets 
online. The WELL is divided into conferences 
containing public discussions on just about 
anything you can think of ranging from culture 
to issues to technology. “Talk” directly with the 
many WER contributors who use the WELL. 
The rates are $15/month plus $2/hour for 
online time. Cail 415/332-6106 for online 
signup, or 415/332-4335 to talk with us over 
the phone. 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS AC/DC com- 
ponents 100 watts to 5 megawatt. Since 1973. 
Free brochure. Send $15.00 for Engineering 
Guide/Catalog. Water Power Machinery Com- 
pany, c/o Box 9723, Midland 08, Texas 
79708; (915) 697-6955 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #30 (The Journal of 
Western Inner Traditions’ Winter ’93 issue). 
Sufism. Edited by Jay Kinney. Sample issues 
$6 each. Subscriptions: $20/4 issues ($25 for 
Canadian & foreign subs). Checks drawn on 
U.S. banks or Int. M.O.s to: Dept. W, The Lu- 
men Foundation, P. O. Box 14217, San 
Francisco, CA 94114. 


QUONSET HUTS. All steel. Easy to erect. 
Higher inside wall clearance. 20 year war- 
ranty. Sample sizes: 25x30, 30x40, 40x50. 
Large discounts on certain sizes. Free stor- 
age. 1-800-465-1544. 


PRACTICAL HUMAN-POWERED VEHICLES. 
Inventor seeks grants, loans & investors (any 
amount) to complete production prototype. 
S.A.S.E./Info: Wiren, 35 East Main #222, 
Avon, CT 06001. 


CHRISTINE CREAMER — You are the light 
of my life and | love you. Johnnie Mouse. 


DRUG TESTING. Protect your civil liberties. 
Guaranteed. Free Info 24 hr. — 800 333- 
2152. 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, P.O. 
Box 1294, Capitola, CA 95010 


AT THE GATE links compatible singles shar- 
ing attitudes on holistic living, ecology, peace, 
personal growth. Nationwide. Since 1985. 
Free details. Box 09506-WER, Columbus, OH 
43209 


LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate 
among freedom-seekers, homesteaders, 
survivalisis, libertarians, anarchists, outlaws. 
Lively, unique. $9.00 for 6 issues, sample 
$1.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler Branch, Buffalo, NY 
14223. 


MARTIN GUITARS & ELDERLY INSTRU- 
MENTS. Get the best from the world’s largest 
Martin guitar dealer. Free discount catalog. 
Elderly instruments 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-DE30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 (517) 372- 
7890. 


FINE HERBAL EXTRACTS. Free brochure. 
Yellow Emperor, Inc. Box 11214 Eugene, OR 
97440 
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NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT tobacco and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If 
you use tobacco the way Native Americans 
intended, or if you smoke out of choice rather 
than habit . . . here is an alternative you 
should at least try. By sending $3 for samples, 
you certify that you are of legal age to pur- 
chase tobacco products, and we will send you 
one pack each of filter and non-filter cigarettes 
and one pouch of loose tobacco. POB 1840, 
Sample Request Dept. WER16, Santa Fe, NM 
87504. Charge telephone sample orders 
($3.00) to MC/V. 1-800-332-5595. 

SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks 
To Your Health 


AMAZON MEDICINE/visionary plants, Litera- 
ture - Art - Elixirs, Exotic/Rare Plant Sources. 
$1. or $2. Catalog. Rosetta P.O. Box 4611 
Dept. W. Berkeley, CA 94704-0611. 


ARE YOU NONMONOGAMOUS? Love With- 
out Limits by Dr. Deborah Anapol validates 
ethical multipartner lovestyles. 180 pages, 200 
resources. $18 to Intinet, POB 150474-GG, 
San Rafael, CA 94915-0474. 


SMART DRUGS (nootropics): Piracetam, 
Centrophenoxine, Vinpocetine, and others are 
available by mail order, for personal use. 
Send $10 for medical guide, newsletter, book 
reviews, and the updated directory of fifteen 
European suppliers with price listing. 
Nootropic News, Box 177-wr, Camarillo, CA 
93011. 


THE ENTHEOGEN REVIEW — For review 
copy send stamp to: Box 778, E! Rito, NM 
87530 


FREE ELECTRICITY — page 42 winter WER 
1991. 


MUSHROOM LAB WORK — spore germina- 
tion/spawn generation by mail. Send $2.00 for 
info Bio-Visions PO Box 2767 - Suite 110 WE, 
Jackson, TN 38302 


PENPALS IN 156 COUNTRIES matched by 
age, interests. Send SASE to International 
Pen Friends, Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 20 years lectures at 
Esalen Institute, audio tapes, plus Bly, 
Bateson, Watts, Huxley, McKenna + more. 
Catalog, Big Sur Tapes, PO Box 4-W, Tiburon 
CA 94920. (800) 688-5512 


WHOLESALE VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
Highest quality available. Sold by Doctors to 
their patients at twice the price. We sell di- 
rectly to the public as low as 60% off retail. 
That is less than Doctors pay! These supple- 
ments are fresh! Write for free information kit. 
Preventic’s Inc. P.O. Box 30327 K.C. MO, 
64112 U.S.A. only 


BEAUTIFUL ASIAN LADIES 17-40 residing 
overseas seek romance, marriage with Ameri- 
can gentlemen. Thousands featured, all speak 
English. Free photo brochure write: Box 437 
Davis CA 95616. 


FLUTE/PANPIPE CATALOG $3. Over 300 
Varieties. Lew Price, Box 88(RT), Garden Val- 
ley, CA 95633. 


EUROPE—ONLY $169 from East Coast! NY- 
LA/SF each way, $129. NY Specials: 
Chicago, Miami, Dallas, San Juan. 800-326- 
2009. Airhitch. West Coast-Europe $269, 
West Coast-Hawaii, NY $129. 800-397-1078. 


ETHNOBOTANICALS and Shaman plants/ 
seeds: Daturas, henbane, poppies, cacti, bel- 
ladonna — over 100 species. Catalog $2 
Horus, HCR 82 Box 29, Salem, AR 72576 


PSYCHEDELIC BOOK CATALOG $2. Books 
not found in bookstores! Books on Psyche- 
delic Mushrooms, Hemp, Drugs & the 
Underground. Psilocybin Grower's Guide $14. 
Psychedelic Chemistry $16. Psychedelic En- 
cyclopedia $24. Marijuana Grower’s Guide 
$18. Drug Testing at Work $17. Smart Drugs 
$12. The Paper Trip $17. Hundreds More! FS 
Book Co. P.O. Box 417457 Dept. WE, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841-0341 Visa/MC 
1-916-725-0341 Discount Prices, Free Ship- 
ping & Fast Service Since 1985 


VOODOO, oldest organization. Ritual work by 
request. Treatment for sexual potency etc. 
Largest catalog includes books, music, eso- 
teric class tapes, ritual and church supplies, 
museum replicas, artist’s materials etc. Cata- 
log $15.00, T.O.T.S., Suite 310, 1317 North 
San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, Ca. 91504. 
Dept. WER 


“THE PERFECT PARTNER Network News- 
letter,” links astrologically compatible, growth 
oriented, men and women for personal, pro- 
fessional and travel related purposes. For a 
complimentary copy call toll free: 1-800-626- 
4254. 


SPECIALTY COFFEES, teas and spices from 
around the world! Finest quality, guaranteed 
freshness. Free catalog: North Star, 6850 
Colburn-Culver, Dept. WER S94, Sandpoint, 
ID 83864 208-263-7108. 


DOMES: European designs — correspon- 
dence courses — models — dome-it-yourself 
kit — math — 163 solutions — send $2.00 to 
$5.00 for info: Kingdomes P. O. Box 980427 
Houston TX 77098 


BACK PAIN? Orthorocker Massager. (214) 
324-2235 


MINIMIZE YOUR IMPACT ON GAIA 


EARN EXTRA INCOME while helping others. 
Home based business, environmental prod- 
ucts. No sales quotas, inventory requirements, 
or geographic restrictions. $15.00 distributor 
kit. Common Sense Solutions, P. O. Box 
894-W, Woodstock, NY 12498. 1-800-477- 
7325 ext. 222 


NEW! WORLDWIDE NEWSLETTER. 
Informative World News NOT usually in 
US newspapers. Sample: $2.50; $29/yr. 
FREE worldwide periodicals brochure. 
Multinewspapers, Box 866-W5, Dana Point 
CA 92629. 


HUGE BOTANICAL CATALOG listing 
hundreds of dried herbs, living herbs, 

seeds and rare sacred plants of Mexico- 
India-South America, extracts, oils, gums 
and resins, Hemeopathic/Chinese/Flower 
remedies, mushroom extracts, Organic 
coffees, Teas, incense, Charts books posters 
and other accessories. Please send $3 

to: L.E.R., Box 1676-E, Coconut Grove, FI 
33233. 


“THE SECRET HISTORY of the New 
World Order” — $10. “The Secret Space 
Program” — $10. Catalogue — $1. The Se- 
cret Information Network P. O. Box 3185, 
West Sedona, AZ 86340 


S.M.12.L.E. 


To Advertise: 


¢ You must be a current subscriber. 
Please send a current mailing label (or 
copy) from the cover of WER when you 
send in your ad copy. You may become a 
subscriber when you piace your ad. WER 
subscription rates are $20/year ($26 for- 
eign, $28 Canadian — includes GST). 
Please add this amount to your payment if 
you are not currently a subscriber. Order 
forms for subscriptions are at the back of 
the magazine. 


¢ Rates are $1 a word. You count them 
and send us payment with copy. We will 
not bill; payment must accompany the ad. 


¢ The first few words in your ad will be 
in capital letters. We cannot perform any 
other graphic tricks. (Arf!) 


¢ To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad 
payment times the number of issues in 


which you want the ad to run. Send in 


that amount and we will print the same 
ad that many times. If you decide to re- 
peat your ad after it has run, or if you 
wish to make a change in the copy, you 
must submit the ad again. 


¢ Deadline is March 25 for the Summer 
94 issue, June 30 for the Fall 94 issue, 
September 30 for the Winter '94 issue, 
and January 6 for the Spring ’95 issue. 


Sorry, we will not take ads over the 
phone. Ads received after deadline will 
be held for the following issue. 


¢ We print ads in the order 
received. “Unclassifieds” means “no 
categories.” 


¢ Mail ad and payment (made out to 
Whole Earth Review) to WER Unclassifieds, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
Please include your phone number with 
your ad order. 
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SUPERLEARNING! SUPERMEMORY! Super- 
charge your mind and memory! Triple learning/ 
retraining speed stress free through special 
music! Breakthroughs for learning disabilities! 
Heal mindbody. Discover new mind boosters: 
— high-frequency sound; smart nutrients; 
Superlearning Music; memory fitness ma- 
chines; rejuvenation devices; “memory pollut- 
ion” busters; cosmic memory secrets . . . Free: 
Superlearning/Supermemory brochures. Su- 
per-learning, 1290 West 11th Ave, #105-WER, 
Vancouver, Canada V6H 1K5. (604) 736-5287. 


DARE TO LEAP WHERE THE ANGELS 
FEAR TO TREAD 


SPIRITUALLY INCLINED? Singie? Meet oth- 
ers on the path through newsletter and 
events. New York metro area only. 212/873- 
7187. Free brochure. 


OPEN RELATIONSHIPS, GROUP MAR- 
RIAGE, intimate friendship. Interested? 
Discreetly contact others. SASE for details. 
Current issue $4.00. Touchpoint, P.O. Box 
408-RW4, Chloride, AZ 86431. 


ENHANCE YOUR INDOOR ENVIRONMENT 
with products that reduce exposure to poilut- 
ants that are present in all homes. Yes, all — 
even yours! For free brochure call 1-800-488- 
5093. 


CHANGE YOUR MIND Learn how to create 
your own customized subliminal tapes which 


your subconscious “listens to” while you sleep. 


For free brochure, call (800) 762-9937 


YLEM: ARTISTS USING SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, an international arts group 
for the inventive and curious. Newsletter, illus- 
trated directory, networking, SF Bay Area 
events. $30/yr. Yiem, PO Box 749 (Dept. W), 
Orinda, CA 94563. 


UNIQUE HOMESTEADING, BLACK- 
SMITHING INFORMATION — guaranteed. 
Catalog $1.00 Cybernetics, 88 E. Main St., 
Suite 457W, Mendham, NJ 07945-1832 


MAN, 32, OWNS 40 ACRES 25 miles north of 
Ojai, California. Artesian well! but no ameni- 
ties. Seeks adventurous woman, others 
interested in horticulture, wilderness camping. 
P. O. Box 179, Pt. Hueneme, CA 93044 


CHEMICAL HAZARDS GUIDE to 397 harmful 


chemicals in home, office, workplace and food. 


Gives properties, permissible exposure limits, 
immediate danger to life or health level, health 
hazards, chemical incompatibilities, personal 
protection recommendations and first aid pro- 
cedures. 245 pages. $18.50. Guyer Santin, P. 
O. Box 1322, Sacramento, CA 95812 


NATURIST/CLOTHING-OPTIONAL RE- 
TREATS organized for large groups and 
small: Caribbean, U.S., Canada. Sunshine 
Reservations, 613-788-0538. Email: 
ac840 @freenet.carleton.ca 


COMING OF AGE INTERACTIVE newsletter. 
Exciting opportunities to experience phenom- 
ena with the Experience Laboratory. Parapsy- 
chology, ufology and alternative medicine. 
News, views, interviews, book reviews. Box 
#19-214, 2250 E. Tropicana Las Vegas, NV 
89119 $25 subscription (monthly issues) $2 
sample. 
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HERBS, NATURAL PRODUCTS, drug 
therapy, medicine. Latest information. Call re- 
quests to (814) 237-1063 or write EduSearch, 
422 Martin Terrace, State College, PA 16803. 
Reasonable rates. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM AFRICA. 
Wide assortment of guitars, rattles, drums. 
Catalog $1.00. Sounds Ethnic, P. O. Box 
57001-WER, Phoenix, AZ 85079 


DENVER MOUNTAIN SITE. 140 acres, 8500’ 
high, view. Will build to suit. Envision an artifi- 
cial intelligence laboratory, communications 
center, school . . . (303) 277-1843 


DREAM NETWORK, A QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL, serves individuals interested in exploring 
the mystery, meaning and symbolic language 
of dreams. $22 One Year USA/$6.95 sample 
issue to 1337 Powerhouse Lane, Ste. 22, 
Moab, UT 84532 Ph: (801) 259-5936 


EXTREME BOOKS on-line alternative book- 
store. Fringe politics, fiction, sex, music, 
mayhem. Modem our BBS at (503) 288-3960; 
E-mail catalog @ mailer.extremebooks.com; or 
send $2 for print catalog to POB 11704, Port- 
land, OR 97211-0704 


JOHN SINGER, MASTER TEACHER, per- 
former, and recording artist, and former 
shakuhachi instructor at the University of Ha- 
waii is available for private instruction and 
performances. Zen meditation and World mu- 
sic recordings also being sold. Call for free 
brochure. (510) 528-2027 


ANCIENT CHINESE LOVE HERBS $40/30 
pills sample $5 R. Benson 2000 Corsham, 
Topanga, CA 90290 


TURBOCHARGE YOUR MENTAL CiRCUITS 
with Rise & Shine™. Blast™, or Fast Blast™, 


one month’s supply $19.95 each plus $3 S&H. 


Get a head start with Designer Foods™, 
nutrient drinks. Delicious, natural fruit flavor. 
Century, P. O. Box 8261, Citrus Heights, 
CA 95621. Visa/MC, checks & money 
orders accepted. 


COVER YOUR BARE WALLS! Large tie-dye 
wall hangings. Only $30 + $3 s/h. Any custom 
pattern or coiors. Call, write for color catalog. 
On the Bright Side P. O. Box 4527, Arcata, 
CA 95521 (707) 826-7571. Internet: 
mffowler @ oboe.aix.calpoly.edu 


ORGANICALLY GROWN, UNSULFURED 
DRIED FRUIT. For catalog send two 29¢ 
stamps to: JEK Enterprises; 2045 Lincoln 
Hwy., #281; St. Charles, IL 60174 


GRATEFUL DEAD TAPERS — Please help 
me find copy of CAL X-Po show Wednesday 
May 26, 1993. Will cover costs of tape and 
postage. Contact Mike Brenner, Box 1436, 
Nevada City, CA 95959, (916) 273-4623. 


DREAMER WANTED — Longhaired male, 
blond, blue, slim 37, former homesteader, 
Green, meditator, NS, vegetarian, wilderness 
lover seeking enlightened, longhaired?, slim, 
sane woman with sparkling eyes who loves 
truth—Paul, POB 7091, Minneapolis, MN 
55407. 


FEELING SO HIGH WHEN YOU’RE NEAR 


HELP WER SURVIVE: Toss a bottle into the 
WER ocean today! Place an interesting un- 
classified. 


ECOTECH ’94 CONFERENCE (3/6 March. 
Leesburg, Virginia) explores the integration of 
environmentalism with economic growth. 
Speakers include Stewart Brand, Peter 
Warshall, Amory Lovins, Paul Hawken, and 
others. For more about this worldclass event, 
contact: Ecotech. Box 881457, Steamboat 
Springs, CO 80488. (303) 870-9798. 


SINGLE SCIENCE/NATURE ENTHUSIASTS 
are meeting through a growing North America- 
wide network. Contact us for info: 1-800-667- 
5179; e-mail: 71554.2160 @compuserve.com. 


HEAVEN ON EARTH SEEDS: 50 Maxims Es- 
pousing Truth and Love. Mail $3.00 to: Book, 
Humble Heraldings, 37744 Dolphin St. NW, 
Dalbo, MN 55017 


INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY FORMING in 
NM mtns. Spiritually aware; ecologically re- 
sponsible. Treelane Earthlove Community, 
P. O. Box 613, Mora, NM 87732 


ON VIDEO: INTELLIGENT ALTERNATIVES 
in the arts, politics and society, ecology, 
travel, personal growth and more. New re- 
leases include Joseph Campbell and Alan 
Watts. For a free catalog call 800-292-9001 or 
write MYSTIC FIRE DIRECT, P.O. Box 2249, 
Livonia, Mi 48151. 
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: Whole Earth Bookstore 


The ugly subject of 
child molesting: predation 

and community response; psychi- 
atric coercion and false memory. White expropri- 
ation of Indian religions; sustainability versus EC 
agribusiness in France; taking schooling out of the 
hands of educators; tendrils of change in corpora- 
tions; a technological event comparable to the rise 
of human life; living gay and noisy in the People’s 
Republic of China. $7. 


80. Fall 1993 — Trees are the shape of the 
universe! lrascible, pragmatic essays on health 
care; two new women writers; a toolkit for 
preserving your privacy. An aikido master 
discusses horsemanship, love, and common 
endeavor. Carrie Lay illuminates family life 
with an autistic child. Bruce Sterling candles 
his brain via MRI scan. $7. 


79. Summer 1993 — Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary! Guest-edited by Stewart Brand. Unthinkable 
futurism from Brian Eno and Kevin Kelly; digital 
encryption, computer privacy, and electronic 
money explained; cover (and other new work) 
by R. Crumb. $7. 


78. Spring 1993 — Real-Life Women: childbirth 
taletellers, thrift-shop brawlers, leather dykes 
and hymnists. Romance novels defended; Mark 
Twain kneecaps Fenimore Cooper; fever dreams 
in the Himalayas. $7. 


77. Winter 1992 — Kevin Kelly revisits Biosphere 
2 on the occasion of its first birthday; a basic guide 
to corporate environmental responsibility; firearms 

and Constitutional degradation; teaching the “inedu- 
cable” to read; a Mississippi memoir by jd smith. $7. 


76. Fall 1992 — Post-Darwinian evolutionary 
theory; artificial life, benign and malevolent; redirect- 
ing the military and intelligence structures; identifying 
dysfunction in organizations; the right way to do 
good; computational chemistry and multipurpose 
molecules; native American petroglyphs in L.A. 
County. $7. 


75. Summer 1992 — Empathy, consensus, 

and consciousness; a crosscultural wedding in 
Cameroon; spirituality and feminism in islam and 
Judaism; Huichol Indian peyoteros; Mayan healing; 
a Big Sex Section, so to speak; Invisible Literature 
(a treat for the back-alley semiotician). $7. 


74. Spring 1992 — The Goddess Is Alive: 

women’s wisdom from Z Budapest and Paula Gunn 
Allen; reviews of pagan zines; reflections of an out- 
law volunteer; fighting for the forests: negotiating 
tactics, tools and resources for forest activists; robot 
Olympics; Brian Eno on world music; the coevolu- 
tion of governance; reviews of maps and atlases. $7. 


73. Winter 1991 — Questioning technology: 
Jerry Mander, Langdon Winner, Howard Levine, 
Peter Calthorpe, |. Baldwin, Ivan Illich, Amory and 
Hunter Lovins, William Calvin, and others debate 
the merits, drawbacks, and outcomes of various 
technologies. $7. 


72. Fall 1991 — Extending human perception 
with Nightwalking, lucid dreaming, virtual reality, 
psychedelics, and Neuro-Tarot; cultural survival of 
Hawaiians, Mayans, and Tibetans; eldercare; Art 
Kleiner on corporations. $7. 


71. Summer 1991 — Global and local electronic 
networking by citizen activists; myths and dreams — 
interviews with Wendy Doniger and James Hillman; 
storytelling, from multimedia to native American 
traditions; Lara Owen on 
menstruation; Ecuadorian 
shaman Mercedes 
Mamallacta. $7. 


70. Spring 1991 
— A nationwide 
information and 
communica- 


Feminism 
Zines Useful Planes 


tion network; 
access to political 

tools and to poetry; the 
Gesundheit Institute; do-it- 
yourself eclipse prediction, by 
William Calvin; Cyberthon 1.0. 
Plus Wavy Gravy, Will Baker, 
Robert Bly, Gore Vidal. $7. 


67. Summer 1990 — Biosphere Il, an 
airtight glass ark for eight people and 
1,000 species of wildlife; artificial ecology and 
flocking robots; the solar-powered cottage; a book 
Stewart Brand won't write; rats as houseguests. $7. 


66. Spring 1990 — Helping Nature Heal: an issue 
devoted to the restoration of the natural environ- 
ment, from savannas to old mine pits to forest 
creeks. Also: a crime lab for animals; being a 
nonviolent escort in Central America. $7. 


65. Winter 1989 — The Global Teenager, a first- 
hand report from around the world; the rock’n’roll 
revolution in the Baltics; how to teach English in 
Japan; spontaneous healing and miracle cures; 

a free worldwide computer network. $7. 


62. Spring 1989 — John Todd on applied ecology; 
a revival of the Goddess; a flourishing cooperative 
movement in Spain; environmental idealism in Costa 
Rica; a section on feminist journals; Malcolm Wells, 
Will Baker, Pliny Fisk lll. $7. 


59. Summer 1988 — The rights of robots; neuro- 
peptides and emotion; renting tools; Jay Kinney on 


K : SSU ES : Go back and see how far ahead we are. 


81. Winter 1993 — 


the convergence of Far Left and Far Right; a Joseph 
Campbell primer; Dr. Seuss and social change. $7. 


47. July 1985 — Digital retouching invades the 
world of photography; |. Baldwin’s highly evolved 
toolbox; the role of small business in regional 
recovery, by Robert Rodale; an argument 

for clubbing baby seals. $7. 


44. Winter 1985 — CoEvolution Quarterly becomes 
Whole Earth Review. This “Computers as Poison” 
issue includes a built-in computer software review 
section. Also: the miseries of personal computing; 
visionary fiction by E. M. Forster; Peter Calthorpe 
on electronic sweatshops. $7. 


43. Fall 1984 — A look at the night sky through 
civilization’s glow; a personal attempt to put Gaian 
principles into practice; a way to raise indigenous 
theatre; an uncommon bench by Christopher 
Alexander. $7. 


39. Fall 1983 — Politics and Religion. Identifying 
sacred places, by Gary Snyder; Christians involved 
in radical politics; Mother Teresa and the Nirmal 
Hriday Home in Calcutta; an acid-rain preven- 
tion system. $7. 


35. Fall 1982 — Giftgiving as an economics 
of imagination; Rules of Thumb; Gregory 
Bateson remembered; language acquisition in 
animals; how to make yourself understood 
among Texans; the art of mustanging. $7. 


20. Winter 1978 — Tenth Anni- 
versary. Fifty-six five-minute speeches 
by such CQ regulars as Theodora 
Kroeber, Sam Keen, David 
Brower, George Leonard, 
Wavy Gravy, Paolo Soleri, 
]. Baldwin, Ron Jones, Peter 
Warshall, etc.; excerpts 
from Anne Herbert's Rising 
Sun Neighborhood Newsletter. $7. 


12. Winter 1976 — The Watersheds is- 
sue. With asides on Christo’s Running Fence; 
interspecies music and Taj Mahal; New Alchemy 
Institute. Peter Warshall, |. Baldwin, Ron Jones, 

Roy Rappaport. $7. 


PRICES 


Plentiful issues (any not listed below): $7 ppd. 

Endangered issues (fewer than 30 in our 

archives): #2, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 21, 23, 24, 

32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 45, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 58, 

61, 63, 68. $50. 

Rare issues (fewer than ten in our archives): 

#4, 7, 9, 28, 51, 52, 57, 60, 64, 69. $100. 

Extinct issues (out of print; bound photo- 

copies): #1, 3, 6, 8, 55. $30. 

* Bound photocopies of Endangered and Rare 
issues are also available for $30. 

* Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth Catalog; it is 
not available as a back issue. 

© 4 To order: call 800/938-6657 (outside 

the US: 415/332-1716), fax 415/332-3110, or use 

the coupon cn the next page. 
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Whole Earth Bookstore : 


The Virtual Community a ~ Envisioning Information Edward R. Tufte 
Howard Rheingold , m “No other book has been so highly recommended to us by so many 
' varieties of professional — architects, teachers, technicians, hackers 
. Clearly delineates the issues that will 


sola and artists.” —Kevin Kelly 

shape global communication at the dawn of 

the 21st century. There are plenty of books 1990. Hardcover, 126 pages. Color. $48 
on the market that can tell you how to work 
a modem, but Rheingold’s is among the best | 
at explaining why you should bother.” En 
—Michael Berry, ISion 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Morn, ify 


1993. 
325 pages. $23 Banke 

The Whole ~ Xe 
Internet User’s 
Guide & Catalog ak 
Ed Krol 
“Ever browse through e Ecology 

of Commerce 


an encyclopedia for stories, pic- 


tures, explanations? I found myself Paul Hawken 


doing that with this book. . “The book will probably piss off a lot of business people by in- Whole Earth T-Shirt 

In bookstores and online forums, you'll __ sisting that the world is evolving out from under their values. Our brilliant globe flies again on 
find people saying, ‘Get The Whole It will also piss off a lot of environmentalists by suggesting white wings. Back imprint reads 
Internet for a thorough story.’” that their greatest leverage comes from helping business “Access to Tools and Ideas.” Navy 
—Paco Xander Nathan people think differently.” —Art Kleiner blue 100% cotton quality-weight Ts. 
1992. Softcover, 376 pages. $25 1993. Hardcover, 246 pages. $23 L and XL sizes only. $13 
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| Name 
Celebration 
This 46-song | Subscriber # |B or IP se 
collection 
ranges from a | 


Tarantula Exorcism | Apt. or Ste/City sae, 
trance dance to the Incan Sun God Festi- 


val to Hungarian shepherd songs to a | St./Zip/Country sae 
group called the NY Psycho Freylekhs | 


doing a traditional Jewish wedding song. | Daytime Phone ) 


Some-how, it all han gs togeth er magni- | (in case we have a question about your order) 


ficently. Includes 32-page booklet. | J | would like to subscribe to WER. (Call us about renewals.) 


$45 (4 CDs). $30 (4 cassettes). | ‘J Check or Money Order (US funds, payable on a US bank) 
| Chargemy ‘J VISA J MasterCard 
7.25% Sales Tax (CA orders) 
Card # - - Exp. / 
Postage & Handling (see not 
Postcards Regular UPS: extra $2/order 
A Postage & Handling: $3 for first item on each order, $! for each Cont on 
| additional item. No P&H charge for back issues. Allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. UPS optional for added fee. Foreign orders: add $I /item 
planet set against Gifts: Use a separate sheet of paper, calculating postage costs per order. 
the black of space. Gift Certificate: Weill send your recipient a product brochure along TC? 
$5/dozen with a certificate good for the amount you choose. PO82 Total (all orders must be prepaid) 
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P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9 
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The Ozone 
| 
Ostart my one-year (four-issue) trial subscription | Whole 
to Whole Earth Review and bill me for just $20. : Systems 
| 
Name 
| Holistic 
Address 
Healing 
City State —- Zip 
| 
New orders only, please. | Holog raphy 
New subscriptions begin with our next quarterly issue, unless otherwise requested. Please allow 6 to 10 weeks for | 
arrival of your first issue. $8 additional for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscribers. 
Whole Earth Review POB 38, Sausalito,CA 94966 415/332-1716 Fax 415/332-3110 | Wholly 
Printed on 100% recycled paper Toll-Free Order Line 800/938-6657 M-F 9-5 | PST Original 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOUR FRIENDS ! 
$20 for the first gift subscription, $15 for each additional gift | Whole 
Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: : Earth 
and —_ ” J While I’m giving gifts, I'd like to start or renew my | 
Paneer een subscription to Whole Earth Review at the special low | 
Nome ——_—__—— price of $20. For givers of gifts or new subscribers only. | Your first gift or | 
iin | J Renewal (Gift-Giver Special) | tri al sub scription ; , 
Payment Enclosed New Subscription 
i State Zi 
si , Need more space? Send us a list; there’s no limit on this offer. Please add | only 20. (Holy é 
be ig $8 per year for Canadian (incl. GST), $6 for other foreign subscribers. : smokes a that’ $ $7 
Whole Earth Review POB38 Sausalito, CA 94966 ie 
Address 415/332-1716 Fax 415/332-3110 | off the newsstand 
| Toll-Free Order Line 800/938-6657 M-F9-5PST 
City State Zip 3082G Printed on 100% recycled paper | price! j Additional | 


Hey Carlos! : 


| know a few good people who might subscribe to Whole | 
Earth Review. Please send me — complimentary copies of | 


the current issue for distribution. a 


= 
Subscription #1B or IP 


Address 


y 
City Sets Zip 


Country 


3082 Printed on 100% recycled paper 
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Can you recognize people 


suitable for recruitment into the 
sf Whole Earth community? 


think you can 
give to potential 


recruits. 


When you hand the magazine to a friend, 


say, “You ought to subscribe to this!” 


In the process, you'll save 
win friends, influence people, and help us 


Write or fax Carlos Winborn. become a bigger community. 


Include your mailing label. 


Tell him how many of each you want. 
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